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Editor's  Note 


Padraig  0  'Malley 


Decades  beget  catchwords  to  describe  them,  but  the  1980s  may  defy  our  best  efforts 
to  capture  them  in  one  pithy  phrase.  For  a  time  it  appeared  that  the  "me  genera- 
tion" would  suffice,  but  this  was  essentially  an  introspective  generalization  drawing  on  a 
parochial  perspective:  America  preoccupied  with  America  rather  than  with  the  broader 
world  beyond  its  borders. 

Perhaps  the  explosion  of  the  Challenger  on  that  bright  Tuesday  morning  in  January 
1986  has  much  to  do  with  our  self-doubt,  with  our  realization  that  while  we  might  still 
regard  ourselves  as  being  first  among  equals,  we  were  no  longer  preeminent.  For  the 
Challenger  catastrophe  was  a  symbol  both  of  the  immense  technological  forces  we  had 
mastered  and  of  their  mastery  over  us.  It  made  us  a  witness  to  our  own  vulnerability,  re- 
minding us  of  our  limitations  —  limitations  from  which  we  have  sought  to  free  ourselves 
but  which  always  elude  our  attempts  to  do  so,  intimating  the  mortality  not  just  of  our  own 
lives  but  of  whole  generations  and  the  ideas  that  give  them  vision. 

The  old  order  is  dead,  the  "evil  empire"  transmogrified  into  perestroika  and  glasnost; 
Poland  and  Hungary  lifted  the  iron  curtain  and  marched  to  the  beat  of  their  own  drum- 
mers; China  opened  up  for  one  brief  shining  moment  and  closed  in  on  itself  with  the 
slaughter  in  Tiananmen  Square;  arms  control  agreements  signed,  nuclear  weapons  actu- 
ally destroyed,  the  Cold  War  suddenly  an  anachronism.  Japan  emerged  as  the  world's 
dominant  economic  power,  the  European  Economic  Community  moved  closer  to  a  single 
market  of  320  million  people,  the  world  economy  to  the  globalization  of  the  marketplace, 
and  the  United  States  fed  itself  on  public  voyeurism  and  budget  deficits  that  bled  future 
generations  of  their  heritage. 

Which  brings  us  to  this  issue  of  the  New  England  Journal  of  Public  Policy  and  to  ques- 
tions related  to  the  social,  economic,  political,  or  ideological  parameters  that  provide  the 
context  in  which  policy  decisions  are  made  and  implemented,  either  proactively  or  reac- 
tively,  or  in  which  the  institutional  or  administrative  structures  themselves  are  capable 
only  of  providing  obsolete  answers  to  convenient  questions. 

In  "The  Past  as  Prologue?"  Tom  Ferguson,  using  campaign  financing  data,  argues 
convincingly  that  the  necessity  for  the  Bush  administration  to  hold  together  the  coalition 
of  two  blocs  pulling  in  different  directions  —  Ferguson  loosely  categorizes  them  as  the 
"protectionists"  and  the  "multinationals"  —  will  lead  to  piecemeal,  often  contradictory 
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policies  on  a  whole  range  of  vital  issues,  whether  on  the  foreign  policy  front  in  response 
to  Gorbachev's  initiatives  ("The  plain  fact,"  Ferguson  writes,  "is  that  despite  detente 's 
ionospheric  ratings  in  the  Gallup  poll,  leading  parts  of  American  multinational  business 
and  the  military  are  strongly  opposed"),  or  in  relation  to  the  budget  deficit,  aid  to  Poland, 
the  savings  and  loans  bailout  that  will  continue  to  be  fractured  and  lack  ideological  coher- 
ence. "While  the  Bush  administration"  he  concludes,  "may  finally  embark  on  a  'speak 
loudly  and  carry  a  small  stick'  policy  designed  to  mark  the  departure  from  the  early  years 
of  the  Reagan  era,  the  current  situation  .  .  .  contains  the  seeds  of  a  policy  failure  of  his- 
toric proportions." 

On  a  proactive  note,  Susan  Sinclair  in  "Growth  Management  in  the  1980s"  analyzes 
state  legislation  for  managing  growth  in  six  states  —  Florida,  Maine,  New  Jersey,  Rhode 
Island,  Vermont,  and  Georgia.  While  environmental  issues  dominated  the  debate  a  decade 
ago,  states  are  now  addressing  a  broader  range  of  growth-related  problems.  "Rapid 
growth  and  development,"  she  writes,  "have  brought  unanticipated  and  unplanned-for 
consequences  such  as  lack  of  affordable  housing,  infrastructure  deficits,  and  loss  of  com- 
munity character,"  problems  that  "threaten  to  erode  the  states'  quality  of  life  and  jeopard- 
ize future  economic  development."  As  a  result,  initiatives  are  now  more  accurately 
described  as  "growth  management"  rather  than  "land  use  control  programs."  They  have 
given  birth  to  a  new  generation  of  growth  management  legislation  that  employs  compre- 
hensive planning  at  all  levels  of  government  as  its  primary  strategy. 

In  "The  Problems  of  Rural  Reindustrialization,"  Jeanne  Armstrong  and  John  Mullin 
focus  on  the  town  of  Monroe,  Massachusetts,  as  an  example  of  the  plight  of  a  mill  town  in 
New  England  that  loses  its  industrial  base.  Nor  is  Monroe  unique.  There  are,  they  write, 
"several  hundred  small  [New  England]  villages  and  towns"  that  "are  in  serious  economic 
trouble."  The  authors  posit  that  the  problems  facing  communities  like  Monroe  cannot  be 
solved  locally  but  require  "a  strong  .  .  .  and  comprehensive  effort  on  the  part  of  state 
government."  In  the  absence  of  such  an  effort,  Armstrong  and  Mullin  conclude,  "these 
areas  are  likely  to  take  on  the  characteristics  of  the  poorest  parts  of  Appalachia." 

Sandra  Elman,  in  her  article  "The  Academic  Workplace,"  looks  at  change  in  a  different 
environment.  A  December  1988  conference  on  faculty  work  life,  jointly  sponsored  by  the 
New  England  Resource  Center  for  Higher  Education  and  the  New  England  Board  of 
Higher  Education,  addressed  the  increasing  dissatisfaction  among  college  and  university 
faculty  with  the  quality  of  their  workplace.  Perhaps  the  most  unanimous  conclusion 
reached  by  the  conferees  was  that  "academic  leadership  should  seek  greater  institutional 
synergy ...  by  encouraging  and  facilitating  greater  collaboration  and  teamwork  among 
faculty  both  on  individual  campuses  and  interinstitutionally."  It  would  appear  that  the 
chasm  in  many  colleges  between  the  kinds  of  professional  work  faculty  engage  in  and  the 
work  they  are  rewarded  for  is  deepening. 

Shaun  O'Connell,  in  "Thinking  of  England,"  examines  the  current  state  of  "purely 
English"  literature  and  concludes  that  "there  will  be  worthy  books  on  the  critical,  if  not 
terminal,  condition  of  England."  In  "The  Happy  Accident,"  Robert  Manning's  delightful 
memoir  of  his  early  newspaper  days  in  Binghamton,  New  York,  we  are  brought  back  to  an 
earlier  and  seemingly  more  innocent  time  when  New  England  —  and  America  —  stood  on 
the  threshold  of  change.  The  moral  of  going  home,  it  seems,  is  that  as  much  changes, 
much  never  changes  —  something  we  should  perhaps  remember  in  these  last  feverish  days 
of  the  nineteen  eighties. ^ 


The  Past  as  What  Past  Industrial 

Prologue?  Conflicts  within  the 

GOP  Tell  about  the 
Future  of  the  Bush 
Administration 

Thomas  Ferguson 


This  article  analyzes  patterns  of  GOP  campaign  finance  with  an  eye  to  the  light  they  can 
shed  on  the  future  of  the  Bush  administration.  After  flashing  back  to  1980  and  1984,  it 
presents  a  detailed  statistical  breakdown  of  who  contributed  to  whom  in  the  1988  GOP 
primary,  based  on  a  large  and  carefully  constructed  sample  of  top  corporate  executives 
and  investors.  The  Dole  campaign  emerges  as  especially  important  for  the  clues  it  pro- 
vides about  the  opponents  of  major  changes  in  U.  S.  policy  toward  Eastern  Europe  and 
the  USSR. 


In  the  fall  of  1989,  as  the  trees  pass  from  green  to  gold  and  long  columns  of  birds  twist 
southward  in  the  ever  paler  sunlight,  the  George  Bush  administration  still  appears  to  be 
enjoying  an  exquisite  Indian  summer.  The  president's  Gallup  polls  are  high  —  far  higher 
than  Ronald  Reagan's  at  this  stage  of  his  first  term.  The  stock  market  has  broken  all  rec- 
ords. The  press,  especially  the  networks,  has  been  kind,  amiably  losing  interest  in  Iran- 
contra,  the  slow  pace  of  appointments,  and  the  spring  flap  with  the  Europeans  over  weap- 
ons modernization  and  arms  control.  And  a  thick  black  cloud  of  scandal  continues  to 
engulf  congressional  Democrats,  all  but  obscuring  Republican  transgressions  at  HUD 
and  elsewhere. 

Beneath  the  calm,  however,  undercurrents  of  anxiety  are  everywhere  detectable.  The 
possibility  that  even  a  mild  recession  could  turn  into  the  long  dreaded  "hard  landing"  of 
the  economy  alarms  many,  regardless  of  their  political  persuasion  or  the  value  of  the  junk 
bonds  in  their  portfolios.  Almost  every  informed  observer  believes  that  the  eventual  cost 
of  the  savings  and  loan  bailout  will  be  far  greater  than  the  administration  now  admits, 
while  all  scoff  at  the  possibility  that  the  budget  targets  mandated  by  Gramm-Rudman  for 
1990  and  1991  can  be  met. 

There  is  more.  As  jails  fill  literally  to  overflowing,  the  administration's  newly  pro- 
claimed war  on  drugs  eerily  recalls  the  early  days  of  another  war  that  the  government  tried 
to  win  on  the  cheap  by  emphasizing  force  and  neglecting  controlling,  but  more  elusive, 
social  factors.  Conflict  over  defense  spending  is  intensifying  as  Congress  and  the  Defense 
establishment  try  to  pick  and  choose  among  weapons  systems.  And  lost  in  the  avalanche 
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of  publicity  about  Mikhail  Gorbachev  and  Eastern  Europe  is  the  plain  fact  that  support  is 
also  ebbing  in  Japan,  West  Germany,  and  even  in  Great  Britain  for  conservative  regimes 
long  allied  with  the  United  States;  that  Latin  America  teeters  on  the  edge  of  chaos;  and 
that  a  whole  new  "arc  of  crisis,"  which  stretches  from  Pakistan  through  Burma  and  Korea 
to  the  Philippines,  is  emerging  —  a  circumstance  that  will  not  disappear  even  if  the  Cold 
War  does. 

Not  surprisingly,  last  year's  Democratic  campaign  rhetoric,  like  the  Daniel  Quayle 
jokes,  no  longer  amuses.  If  not  now,  then  sometime  soon,  many  people  around  the  globe 
are  likely  to  start  wondering  "Where's  George?"  and  debating  how  best  to  read  the  mind 
of  the  man  who  told  everyone  to  read  his  lips. 

Save  for  the  fortunate  few  sufficiently  affluent  to  afford  to  purchase  the  expensive  serv- 
ices of  a  Washington  "insider,"  most  will  not  find  this  problem  easy  to  solve.  The  admin- 
istration's exiguous  track  record  thus  far  sheds  comparatively  little  light  on  its  likely 
behavior  in  a  crunch.  Nor  are  the  abundant  press  accounts  of  puppies,  golf,  the  presi- 
dent's relations  with  Kennebunkport  lobstermen,  or  how  he  relates  to  the  family  we  all 
now  recognize  as  "strong"  likely  to  prove  helpful. 

How  then  can  one  forecast  what  the  administration  might  do? 

A  perfectly  sensible  answer  exists  to  this  question,  which  this  article  proposes  to  ex- 
plore. All  through  the  1980s,  the  Federal  Election  Commission  has  been  piling  up  data 
on  campaign  contributions  to  candidates  of  both  major  parties.  This  data  is  certainly  in- 
complete, but,  in  contrast  to  most  speculations  in  the  press  and  the  social  sciences,  it 
provides  real  information  that  is  quite  independent  of  anyone's  particular  political  views 
or  theories. 

Accordingly,  relying  on  methods  developed  in  earlier  essays,  this  article  attempts  to 
combine  data  on  the  campaign  contributions  of  top  investors  —  the  heads  of  the  largest 
companies  and  principal  Wall  Street  firms,  the  Forbes  400  richest  Americans,  and  so 
forth  —  with  economic  theory  and  what  is  known  about  the  pattern  of  corporate  support  in 
the  1980  and  1984  elections  to  produce  a  kind  of  X  ray  of  the  new  administration's  princi- 
pal corporate  political  constituencies.  By  attending  carefully  to  what  each  believes  to  be 
its  interest  and  judging  as  best  one  can  whether  any  is  apt  to  get  its  way,  one  is  likely  to  do 
far  better  at  forecasting  the  future  of  the  Bush  administration  than,  for  example,  by  trying 
to  read  the  mind  of  an  electorate  that  in  off-year  elections  has  now  dwindled  in  many  parts 
of  the  United  States  to  below  the  levels  of  1798,  when  property  suffrage  restrictions  were 
commonly  in  force. ' 

It  is  convenient  to  begin  by  casting  a  glance  back  to  1981 ,  the  heady  days  communicants 
now  celebrate  as  the  "Reagan  Revolution's"  heroic  period,  for  the  divisions  that  surfaced 
within  the  business  community  during  the  1988  election  follow  immediately  from  the 
policy  dilemmas  created  by  the  decisions  taken  then. 

At  that  time,  the  height  of  what  might  be  termed  the  laissez-faire  revival,  the  incoming 
Republican  administration  sought  sweeping  changes  in  both  American  society  and  the 
world  order.  In  the  name  of  restoring  domestic  economic  growth,  it  sought  major  cuts  in 
taxes  on  high  incomes  and  corporations,  rollbacks  in  environmental  and  safety  regula- 
tions promulgated  in  the  1970s,  major  reductions  in  federal  ownership  and  spending,  and 
a  broad  deregulation  of  the  economy,  including  major  changes  in  the  administration  of  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board  (NLRB). 

Its  ambitions,  however,  did  not  stop  at  the  water's  edge.  It  planned  not  only  to  make 
America,  but  the  world,  safe  for  free  enterprise  (which  it  identified  with  "economic 


growth"  tout  court).  To  reverse  what  it  claimed  was  a  decline  in  American  power  around 
the  globe,  the  administration  commenced  the  largest  military  buildup  in  history,  with  a 
particular  focus  on  the  navy.  It  heated  up  the  Cold  War,  pressuring  Europe  and  Japan  to 
rearm  and  restrict  exports  to  the  Soviet  bloc.  It  also  sought  to  roll  back  the  tide  of  state- 
owned  enterprise  in  the  Third  World  and  to  pressure  other  countries  to  deregulate  their 
own  markets,  especially  in  finance.  And  it  aggressively  intervened  in  various  Third  World 
trouble  spots  in  favor  of  regimes  it  preferred.2 

The  almost  millenarian  frenzy  with  which  the  administration  approached  these  Sis- 
yphean labors  in  its  early  days  invited  analysts,  friends  and  critics  alike,  to  view  it  as  a 
political  formation  sui  generis.  Critics,  in  particular,  tended  to  treat  Reaganism  as  the 
political  program  of  a  newly  unified  business  community. 

For  a  few  months  of  1980-1981  this  line  of  thought  is  not  misleading.  A  global  analysis 
of  Reaganism  in  these  terms,  however,  invites  serious  misunderstanding.  It  makes  it  im- 
possible to  understand  the  dynamics  of  the  two  Reagan  terms  —  with  the  abrupt  switch 
toward  detente  and  interallied  (G5  or  G7,  depending  on  the  number  of  consulting  coun- 
tries) economic  cooperation  during  the  second  term  —  or  to  analyze  the  forces  now  bear- 
ing on  the  Bush  administration. 

The  truth  is  that  the  Reagan  coalition  always  had  a  huge  seam  running  down  its  middle. 
That  seam,  in  the  last  analysis,  the  ineluctable  consequence  of  living  in  the  world  econ- 
omy that  we  do,  divided  the  Reagan  camp  into  two  distinct  blocs,  each  of  which,  in  turn, 
was  crisscrossed  by  other  seams  too  complicated  to  discuss  now.  The  policies  of  the 
Reagan  administration  served,  or  appeared  to  serve,  the  interests  of  major  parts  of  both. 
Each,  however,  had  a  somewhat  different  interpretation  of  what  it  thought  was  really 
happening,  and  they  basically  disagreed  about  where  the  policies  were  supposed  to  lead. 
In  effect,  the  Reagan  Revolution  was  a  giant  banner  under  which  two  columns  marched  in 
different  directions. 

The  first  "bloc"  (one  almost  hesitates  to  employ  the  expression,  since  this  group,  in 
sharp  contrast  to  the  second,  exists  largely  in  a  reactive  mode,  defined  preeminently  by 
what  it  opposes,  and  since  the  1930s,  when  it  lost  its  dominant  position  in  American  soci- 
ety, has  never  succeeded  in  articulating  a  well-developed  alterative  point  of  view)  might  be 
referred  to  as  the  "protectionist"  bloc. 

As  the  label  suggests,  this  bloc,  centered  in  old  industries  long  tied  to  the  GOP,  like 
textiles  or  steel,  saw  the  Reagan  Revolution  largely  as  political  and  economic  Alka-Selt- 
zer:  relief —  from  imports,  from  labor,  from  hated  government  regulators,  and,  perhaps, 
from  endlessly  menacing  Communists  —  was  only  a  jubilant  swallow  away. 

In  sharp  contrast  the  second  bloc,  or  more  precisely,  its  leading  spokespersons,  who 
set  the  tone  for  the  rest,  were  thinking  far  more  expansively  (and  they  were  indeed 
thinking,  in  the  sense  that  all  through  this  period  they  were  making  major  investments  in 
policy-oriented  research  published  through  a  wide  variety  of  think  tanks  and  research 
institutions). 

To  sum  up  the  views  of  this  second  "multinational"  bloc  in  a  few  pithy  sentences  inevi- 
tably invites  caricature  and  risks  exaggerating  the  degree  of  centralization  and  consensus 
within  it.  Nevertheless,  with  due  allowance  for  these  pitfalls,  its  thinking  can  be  not  inac- 
curately analyzed  as  the  polar  opposite  of  the  fashionable  "imperial  overextension"  cri- 
tique of  Reaganism  brought  to  public  attention  most  forcibly  by  Yale  historian  Paul 
Kennedy  in  his  Rise  and  Fall  of  the  Great  Powers.3 

It  is  not  that  the  business  leaders  —  organized  in  such  groups  as  the  Committee  for  the 
Present  Danger  —  who  in  1980  were  calling  for  a  six-hundred-ship  navy,  worldwide  "hori- 
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zontal  escalation"  in  the  event  of  war  with  the  Soviet  Union,  major  new  weapons  modern- 
ization programs,  and  an  end  to  the  "Vietnam  syndrome"  —  necessarily  shrank  from 
analogies  with  the  Dutch,  French,  or  British  empires.  It  is  that  they  saw  —  and,  with  some 
qualifications,  continue  to  see  —  the  comparison  differently. 

In  their  view,  the  overriding  issue  in  the  world  was  whether  the  three  great  economic 
areas  —  the  Pacific  Rim,  the  Americas,  and  Western  Europe  —  were  going  to  develop 
"cooperatively"  into  one  essentially  "worldwide"  multinational  market,  or  whether  these 
areas  would  go  their  own  way,  probably  under  the  influence  of  a  regional  hegemony.  The 
way  this  issue  was  resolved  would  shape  development  in  the  Third  World  and,  in  the  long 
run,  perhaps  even  the  Second. 

From  this  standpoint  the  vast  American  expenditures  on  military  force  and  foreign  aid 
that  critics  of  imperial  overextension  fear  will  bankrupt  the  United  States  actually  repre- 
sented major  investments  —  in  free  trade  and  an  integrated  world  economy  committed  to  a 
dollar  standard. 

Not  only  would  these  investments  help  stabilize  the  Third  World,  and  thus  lower  the 
target  rate  of  return  a  multinational  required  before  deciding  to  invest,  but  the  military 
buildup,  in  addition,  was  a  vital  U.S.  bargaining  chip  with  the  other  major  Allied  govern- 
ments. Only  the  United  States  could  afford  the  fabulous  costs  of  the  guarantees,  both 
conventional  and  nuclear,  that,  in  a  deep  sense,  provided  the  social  overhead  capital  for 
the  postwar  recoveries  of  Japan  and  Western  Europe.  And  only  the  United  States  could 
project  enough  force  into  the  Middle  East  to  protect  the  oil  supplies  of  the  Allies. 

As  long  as  the  United  States  maintained  its  military  dominance,  therefore,  European 
governments  had  little  incentive  to  try  to  go  their  own  way,  and  many  reasons  to  cooper- 
ate. So  did  the  Japanese,  a  fact  that  by  1980  had  become  of  towering  significance  to  many 
American  businesses,  which  were  increasingly  convinced  that  exclusion  from  the  Pacific 
implied  banishment  from  the  next  century's  fastest-growing  region. 

In  the  late  seventies,  after  the  West  German  refusal  to  reflate  in  tandem  with  the  United 
States  and  Japan  wrecked  the  Bonn  summit,  most  members  of  the  second  bloc  —  which 
included  multinational  manufacturers  and  financiers,  but  many  exporters,  high-tech 
firms,  oil  companies,  and  weapons  producers  as  well  —  became  convinced  that  only 
dramatic  (albeit  temporary,  for  the  eventual  policy  aim  remained  cooperation)  unilateral 
action  by  the  United  States  could  break  the  economic  deadlock  that  was  developing  in  the 
"Triad"  (today's  buzzword)  or  "Trilateral"  (yesterday's)  world  and  avert  the  drift  toward 
state-owned  enterprises  in  the  Third  World.  With  increasing  talk  of  repricing  internation- 
ally traded  raw  materials  (read  oil)  in  another  currency  as  U.S.  rates  of  inflation  raced 
ahead  and  the  dollar  depreciated,  these  businessmen  —  and  increasingly  -women  —  also 
became  convinced  that  only  truly  Draconian  monetary  policies  could  end  inflation  and 
save  the  dollar. 

The  atmosphere  of  intensifying  crisis  enormously  advantaged  the  only  political  party 
for  which  massive  social  expenditure  cuts  were  thinkable:  the  GOP  Multinationals  that 
had  been  perfectly  prepared  to  support  Democrats  during  the  New  Deal  era  abruptly  cut 
off  their  support  or  intensified  their  commitments  to  Republicans.  So,  at  the  same  time, 
did  the  traditional  protectionist  bloc.  Not  surprisingly,  the  first  result  was  confusion,  as 
all  sorts  of  "new  right,"  "old  right,"  and  "neoconservative"  cultural  and  political  entre- 
preneurs competed  to  tap  the  rivers  of  cash  that  rapidly  began  flowing. 

Under  the  inflexible  pressure  of  political  deadlines,  however,  a  more  or  less  articulate 
compromise  emerged  within  the  Republican  party.  Candidate  Reagan  struck  a  formal 
agreement  with  Senator  Strom  Thurmond  on  behalf  of  the  textile  industry  and  appears  to 


have  made  promises  to  several  other  industries,  including  steel,  while  publicly  trumpeting 
the  merits  of  free  trade.  The  prospective  general  revision  of  General  Agreement  on  Tar- 
iffs and  Trades  (GATT)  ardently  desired  by  the  free  traders  was  put  off  until  after  the 
administration  had  had  some  time  to  force  restructuring  on  the  rest  of  the  world,  while 
powerful  industries  were  promised  piecemeal  protection  in  the  meantime.4 

By  temporarily  removing  the  divisive  trade  issue  from  the  agenda,  this  deal  —  which,  it 
should  probably  be  noted,  was  struck  by  Ronald  Reagan  rather  than  George  Bush,  the 
first  choice  of  many  multinationalists  in  the  Eastern  Establishment  —  opened  the  way  for 
the  Golden  Horde  that  financed  the  GOP's  sweeping  triumph  in  the  fall  of  1980.  Once  the 
decision  to  raise  interest  rates  was  taken  by  Paul  Volcker  during  the  Carter  administration, 
for  example,  what  multinational  would  object  to  domestic  restructuring?  And  as  they 
contemplated  the  promised  import  relief,  what  protectionist  would  object  to  a  new 
Cold  War? 

From  this  vantage  point  it  is  easy  to  see  the  logic  that  drove  the  Reagan  administration 
first  to  forswear  G5  cooperation  and  noisily  to  denounce  the  "evil  empire,"  and  then,  in 
early  1985,  as  James  Baker  took  over  at  Treasury,  dramatically  to  reverse  both  policies. 

As  it  came  to  power  the  administration  faced  a  set  of  decisions  that  could  easily  split  its 
coalition  apart.  Not  surprisingly,  it  moved  very  cautiously.  To  the  disgust  of  Secretary  of 
State  Alexander  Haig,  it  declined  to  make  a  major  issue  of  Central  America  at  that  time. 
To  the  dismay  of  social  conservatives,  it  famously  placed  social  issues  on  the  back  burner. 

The  Reagan  administration  concentrated  instead  on  economic  issues  that  sent  broad 
rivers  of  cash  flowing  to  all  its  supporters  in  the  business  community:  the  military 
buildup,  deregulation,  personnel  changes  at  the  NLRB,  and  the  centerpiece  of  its  eco- 
nomic program,  the  famous  tax  cuts.  After  some  fits  and  starts  (the  administration's 
earliest  economic  projections  rejected  the  advice  that  Herbert  Stein,  Walter  Wriston,  and 
other  analysts  were  giving  it  not  to  make  the  usual  ritual  promise  to  avoid  fighting  infla- 
tion by  means  of  unemployment,  and  envisioned  only  a  short  recession),  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration fell  in  line  with  Volcker's  high-interest-rate  policies. 

The  result,  from  the  administration's  standpoint,  was  a  series  of  striking  successes. 
Along  with  its  new  labor  policies  and  deregulation,  the  high  interest  rates  triggered  a 
sweeping  reorganization  of  the  work  force.  Unions  lost  ground  and  wage  growth  slowed 
as  many  firms  took  advantage  of  the  huge  rise  in  unemployment  to  make  major  cuts  in 
staffing  and  changes  in  work  rules.  As  other  central  banks  transmitted  the  interest  rate 
rises  to  their  countries  —  and,  pushed  by  the  Reagan  administration,  promoted  deregula- 
tion of  their  own  economies  —  a  worldwide  movement  toward  laissez  faire  gained  steam. 
The  growing  climate  of  austerity,  in  turn,  encouraged  further  cuts  in  social  spending  and 
taxes  everywhere,  while  the  rise  in  the  dollar  reestablished  its  position  as  the  world's 
currency  and  started  an  export  boom  in  Europe  and  Japan  that  helped  undo  the  damage 
caused  by  the  evil-empire  rhetoric. 

The  policies,  however,  could  not  be  sustained  forever.  The  price  of  the  interest-rate  rise 
was  the  deepest  recession  of  the  postwar  era.  In  the  Third  World  growth  ceased  abso- 
lutely, while  in  the  United  States  imports  flooded  in  and  business  bankruptcies  mounted, 
bringing  friction  with  Japan  and  calls  for  import  relief.  Although  they  went  along  with  the 
intermediate  nuclear  forces  (INF)  deployment,  Europeans  resented  the  administration's 
efforts  to  discourage  business  with  the  Soviets.  And,  as  it  seems  clearly  to  have  foreseen, 
the  administration  failed  to  get  enough  spending  cuts  to  offset  the  tax  reductions,  leading 
to  an  enormous  rise  in  the  budget  deficit. 

Political  opposition  emerged  on  both  the  left  and  the  right.  On  the  "left"  (the  term  is 
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highly  relative:  the  reference  is  to  the  differences  within  the  business  community),  the 
Democrats  revived.  A  breakdown  of  1984  Democratic  campaign  financing,  done  along 
lines  of  that  presented  for  1988  below,  shows  clearly  how  real  estate  interests  in  (primar- 
ily) the  Northeast  and  Midwest  moved  to  defend  federal  grants  for  urban  infrastructure 
and  mass  transit  from  the  burgeoning  claims  of  the  defense  budget.  (Statistical  tests 
showed  the  real  estate  bloc,  but  not  the  other  industries  that  also  featured  high  levels  of 
Democratic  contributions,  supported  only  liberals,  precisely  what  one  would  expect  if 
competing  claims  on  the  budget  were  the  issue.)5  As  the  deficit  mounted,  many  invest- 
ment bankers  —  and  some  insurance  industry  figures  — joined  them.6 

On  the  right  Jack  Kemp  emerged  as  a  champion  of  a  "supply  side"  economics  that  was 
essentially  Reaganomics  with  low  interest  rates.  For  business  its  key  claim  was  that  if 
interest  rates  were  pushed  low  enough,  the  United  States  could  grow  its  way  out  of  the 
deficits  without  any  new  taxes. 

How  the  administration  rode  out  this  heavy  weather  bears  close  analysis  for  the  light  it 
can  shed  on  what  a  Bush  administration  might  do.  To  defuse  protectionist  sentiments  it 
deployed  a  three-pronged  strategy:  to  the  biggest  and  most  powerful  industries,  notably 
steel  and  automobiles,  it  afforded  continued  piecemeal  protection.  To  agriculture  and 
some  exporters  it  offered  limited  export  subsidies,  either  in  the  form  of  direct  loans  or,  in 
the  case  of  some  high-tech  industries,  funds  for  basic  research.  Finally,  it  pressed  other 
countries,  particularly  in  East  Asia,  to  open  their  markets  to  American  products. 

Faced  with  the  need  to  hold  together  two  blocs  pulling  in  different  directions,  the  ad- 
ministration also  made  a  set  of  fundamental  choices  on  the  deficit.  Because  the  tax  cuts 
were  so  attractive  to  both  blocs,  but  particularly  to  the  protectionists,  who  were,  after  all, 
fated  to  be  submerged  in  the  long  run,  they  provided  the  perfect  issue  over  which  to  make 
a  stand.  Still  hoping  that  ballooning  deficits  would  eventually  force  spending  cuts,  the 
administration  proceeded,  loudly  and  publicly,  to  draw  a  line  in  the  sand. 

To  finance  the  deficits  in  the  meantime,  the  administration  devised  a  two-track  strategy. 
First  it  accepted  "revenue  enhancements"  that  did  not  threaten  the  sacrosanct  position  of 
the  top  brackets,  including  a  steep  rise  in  highly  regressive  Social  Security  taxes,  which 
over  time  would  close  most  of  the  deficit.  Then,  in  a  truly  momentous  decision,  it  elected 
to  let  foreign  capital  finance  the  deficit. 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  multinational  bloc  as  a  whole,  this  move  had  a  compelling 
logic.  By  worldwide  standards,  direct  investment  in  the  American  economy  was  quite  low. 
Direct  investment,  in  sharp  contrast  to  portfolio  investment,  is  reasonably  stable.  Here, 
accordingly,  was  a  chance  to  square  the  circle.  Provided  no  one  moved  to  prohibit  foreign 
takeovers,  capital  could  flow  into  the  United  States  for  years.  As  it  did,  it  would  support 
the  dollar  while  helping  mightily  to  finance  both  the  trade  and  the  government  deficits.  At 
the  same  time  it  would  create  a  more  powerful  lobby  in  the  United  States  in  favor  of  free 
trade  and  an  integrated  world  economy,  while  also  giving  major  foreign  interests  compel- 
ling reasons  to  let  U.S.  multinationals  continue  operating  in  their  home  territory. 

As  interest  rates  fell  in  the  wake  of  the  Mexican  debt  rescue  and  defense  spending  began 
to  pull  the  economy  out  of  its  slump  in  classic  Keynesian  fashion,  the  administration  had 
the  satisfaction  of  watching  its  new  policies  pay  off.  The  economic  revival  and  foreign 
buying  led  to  a  tremendous  boom  in  the  stock  market.  The  new  wave  of  mergers  and  take- 
overs, in  turn,  further  restructured  industry  while  creating  a  substantial  number  of  new 
fortunes  in  finance  and  commodities  markets  with  a  stake  in  Reaganomics. 

The  boom  —  an  ingredient  of  the  largest  political  business  cycle  since  the  Great  Depres- 
sion —  carried  the  administration  safely  through  the  1984  elections.  The  continued 
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strength  of  the  dollar,  however,  fueled  protectionist  sentiment,  further  inflaming  relations 
with  Japan  and  the  Asian  newly  industrialized  countries.  By  early  1985  it  was  obvious 
that  something  had  to  be  done  or  the  whole  postwar  structure  of  multinational  trade  might 
unravel  as  the  U.S.  Congress  moved  to  retaliate. 

The  administration  moved  on  several  fronts  at  once.  First  it  added  wrinkles  to  the  strat- 
egy it  had  employed  for  defusing  relations  with  Japan  in  1983-1984.  It  pressed  the  Japa- 
nese to  open  markets  for  a  handful  of  the  most  impatient  sectors,  whose  support  it  was 
counting  on  to  head  off  a  protectionist  upsurge,  including  telecommunications,  electron- 
ics, forest  products,  medical  instruments,  and  pharmaceuticals. 

Next,  as  an  alternative  to  "industrial  policy,"  the  administration  joined  many  Republi- 
can big-business  leaders  in  talking  up  "competitiveness,"  that  is,  the  notion  that  improved 
macropolicy  and  some  broad  structural  changes  (such  as  improvements  in  education)  that 
involved  little  direct  market  intervention  might  alleviate  the  overseas  challenge. 

Then,  largely  through  the  Pentagon  (but  mostly  outside  "Star  Wars"),  where  by  a  mira- 
cle of  nomenclature  "defense"-related  production  direction  is  not  reckoned  as  a  violation 
of  the  principles  of  free  enterprise,  it  announced  a  spectacular  program  of  subsidies,  again 
mostly  to  "swing"  industries  dominated  by  multinationals  in,  or  potentially  in,  the  coali- 
tion. Among  these  projects,  which  continued  to  be  announced  as  Bush  geared  up  to  run 
for  the  presidency,  were  a  $4  billion  supercollider  project,  a  five-year,  $1.7  billion  pro- 
gram in  computing,  a  dramatic  new  "superconductor"  initiative,  contracts  for  a  fabu- 
lously expensive  space  station  (the  announcement  called  attention  to  the  benefits  the 
project  would  produce  for  the  pharmaceutical  and  electronic  industries),  "Sematech,"  a 
joint  venture  between  the  government  and  high-tech  companies,  as  well  as  other  initiatives 
in  robotics,  computer-aided  manufacturing,  and  materials  science. 

While  the  administration  was  taking  these  little-publicized  moves  that  might  in  time 
transform  the  Pentagon  into  an  American  Ministry  of  International  Trade  and  Industry,  it 
moved  at  last  to  bring  the  dollar  down. 

With  Baker  at  the  Treasury,  a  new  and  more  delicate  phase  of  relations  with  the  Allies, 
which  leads  directly  to  the  policy  dilemmas  George  Bush  faces,  began.  In  effect  the  ad- 
ministration was  seeking  what  might  be  termed  a  "gentler,  kinder"  dollar  decline.  For 
this  to  happen,  the  cooperation  of  the  Allies,  particularly  Japan  and  West  Germany,  was 
essential.  Specifically,  if  the  dollar  were  to  decline,  thus  reducing  the  imbalance  in  the 
U.S.  current  account,  the  Japanese  and  Germans  would  not  only  have  to  agree  to  let  their 
export  surpluses  shrink,  they  would  also  have  to  expand  their  domestic  economies  to  avoid 
a  decline  in  total  world  demand.  They  would,  in  addition,  have  to  cooperate  in  guarding 
the  relative  exchange  rates  of  the  major  currencies,  or  there  would  be  massive  flight  from 
the  dollar. 

Neither  country  was  eager  to  do  any  of  this.  Both  had  grown  rich  in  the  postwar  period 
by  pursuing  strategies  of  export-led  growth,  and  both  feared  that  an  expansion  of  internal 
demand  might  well  disequilibrate  carefully  struck  balances  of  power  between  labor  and 
management. 

Baker,  however,  had  several  strong  incentives  of  his  own.  First,  in  the  background  there 
remained  always  the  United  States'  trump  card,  its  overwhelming  comparative  advantage 
in  defense.  By  pushing  the  Allies  to  do  more  —  or  sometimes  by  upping  the  ante  of  what 
"security"  required  —  the  United  States  could  exercise  real  leverage  by  threatening  to 
raise  costs  on  them. 

Second,  there  was  Baker's  well-advertised  policy  of  negotiating  bilateral  trade  treaties 
with  particular  countries,  the  most  significant  of  these  being  the  recent  agreement  with 
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Canada.  By  suggesting  that  the  United  States  might  go  it  alone  with  a  handful  of  carefully 
selected  partners,  these  deals  acted  as  a  check  on  Allied  intransigence. 

In  the  end,  however,  Baker's  most  potent  threat  proved  to  be  the  simplest:  the  United 
States  could  just  threaten  to  let  the  exchange  rate  drop  unilaterally  if  the  Allies  would  not 
agree  to  an  orderly  decline.  Though  in  October  1987  this  strategy  of  brinkmanship  took 
the  world  to  the  edge  of  the  abyss,  when  Baker  and  other  Treasury  officials  publicly  ad- 
monished the  Germans  for  provoking  an  upcoming  fall  in  the  dollar  and  crash  in  the  mar- 
ket, in  the  end  it  worked.  After  bitter  internal  debates,  Japan  expanded  internal  demand 
substantially  and  dismantled  a  few  trade  barriers.  Germany  also  made  rather  feebler  ef- 
forts to  expand.  The  dollar  continued  coming  down  until  the  summer  of  1988,  as  foreign 
central  banks  built  up  massive  dollar  reserves,  in  effect  subsidizing  (as  several  acute 
critics  noted)  a  vigorous  political  business  cycle  for  Bush  to  run  on.7 

Animated  not  only  by  its  growing  concern  for  Allied  harmony,  but  also  by  the  unyield- 
ing pressures  of  the  budget  deficit  and  plain  fact  that  if  the  United  States  would  not  sell  to 
the  USSR,  the  West  Germans  would,  the  administration  abandoned  its  strident  anti-Soviet 
posture.  Led  by  new  Commerce  Secretary  William  Verity,  food  companies,  capital  goods 
exporters,  and  several  business  organizations,  the  administration  began  to  explore  ave- 
nues for  increasing  trade.  It  also,  of  course,  negotiated  the  INF  accord  and  a  Soviet  with- 
drawal from  Afghanistan. 

In  electoral  terms  there  can  scarcely  be  any  question  that  the  policy  package  Bush  and 
Baker  were  gradually  fashioning  for  the  vice  president  to  run  on  —  peace  and  prosper- 
ity —  was  highly  plausible,  particularly  if  one  refrained  from  asking  awkward  questions 
about  the  long  run.  As  an  early  Fortune  poll  of  top  executives  indicated,  and  the  astonish- 
ingly high  level  of  contributions  revealed  in  my  statistical  study  confirms,  their  agenda 
commanded  the  loyalty  of  most  main-line  multinationals.8 

But  multinationals  —  and  Allied  financiers  —  are  far  from  the  only  business  groups 
active  in  the  GOP.  Moreover,  major  veins  of  dissatisfaction  existed  within  the  multina- 
tional bloc  itself,  particularly  in  regard  to  detente. 

As  the  1988  campaign  approached,  ominous  signs  of  dissatisfaction  began  to  appear  on 
the  right  of  the  GOP.  Congressman  Jack  Kemp,  who  during  most  of  President  Reagan's 
tenure  in  office  had  usually  been  counted  Bush's  strongest  prospective  opponent  for  the 
nomination,  stridently  denounced  the  INF  treaty  and  began  running  furiously  against 
detente  and  the  "sellout"  of  freedom  fighters  around  the  globe. 

Donald  Rumsfeld,  once  Gerald  Ford's  hawkish  secretary  of  Defense  and  then  CEO  of 
G.D  Searle,  a  large  pharmaceutical  concern,  began  scouting  a  run,  also  looking  right- 
ward.  So  did  another  card-carrying  multinational  Cold  Warrior,  Alexander  Haig. 

Pierre  du  Pont,  a  onetime  moderate  Republican  governor  of  Delaware,  announced  on  a 
platform  that  would  have  warmed  the  heart  of  the  elder  Pierre  du  Pont,  who  as  head  of  the 
family's  chemical  company  during  the  New  Deal  was  one  of  FDR's  sharpest  critics.  Tel- 
evangelist  Pat  Robertson  also  declared  on  a  platform  that  on  defense  and  many  other  top- 
ics was  well  to  the  right  of  Attila  the  Hun.  And  to  the  surprise  of  practically  everyone  who 
does  not  closely  follow  the  political  economy  of  the  GOP,  Senator  Robert  Dole  finally 
came  down  well  to  the  Bush  campaign's  right. 

Not  all  these  candidates  were  equally  formidable.  Kemp,  for  example,  was  strongly 
identified  as  the  partisan  of  supply-side  economics.  In  years  past  he  had  also  drawn  im- 
portant supporters  from  aerospace  and  defense  —  enterprises  for  which  the  deficit  func- 
tions first  of  all  as  an  entry  in  the  profits  column  and  which  would  certainly  not  be  put  off 
by  Kemp's  insistence  that  detente  was  a  dangerous  illusion.  But  as  earlier  observed,  the 
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practical  meaning  of  supply-side  doctrines  for  the  average  business  was  lower  interest 
rates.  By  early  1988,  however,  Baker  had  been  bringing  the  dollar  down  for  almost  three 
years.  With  exports  booming  and  the  economy  beginning  to  bump  up  against  what  most 
business  economists  reckoned  was  full  capacity  (whatever  the  numbers  of  discouraged 
workers  who  no  longer  figured  in  the  unemployment  statistics),  what  was  the  point  of  a 
new  monetary  experiment?  And  despite  the  intraparty  row  over  detente,  the  vice  president 
was  obviously  a  plausible  standard-bearer  for  defense  in  the  fall  campaign  against  the 
Democrats. 

Not  surprisingly,  few  of  the  Republican  business  leaders  who  had  in  years  past  been 
attracted  to  Kemp's  "exciting  new  ideas"  were  still  excited  by  them.  When  Kemp  un- 
furled the  banner  of  aggressive  free  enterprise,  only  a  comparative  handful  of  deregula- 
tion enthusiasts,  such  as  Dow  Chemical's  Paul  Oreffice,  along  with  a  fair  number  of 
political  action  committees  or  executives  from  savings  banks,  utilities,  and  transportation 
(Table  1),  a  few  defense  contractors  (such  as  Martin  Marietta's  Thomas  Pownall)  faithful 
to  the  end,  and  anointed  keepers  of  the  supply-side  flame  (including,  for  example,  Lewis 
Lehrman  and  a  tiny  knot  of  developers  probably  attracted  by  the  future  Housing  and  Ur- 
ban Development  secretary's  emphasis  on  "enterprise  zones")  saluted.  The  rest,  some- 
times after  pausing  respectfully,  moved  on.9 


Table  1 


Industries  in  Which  Particular  Republicans  Did  Well 


(The  universe  of  comparison  is  all  Republican  contributors.) 


Bush  (N  =  436;  69%) 
Oil  (0.11) 

Computers  (0.06)* 
Investment  banking  (0.13) 
Utilities  (0.13)* 

Dupont(N  =  112;  18%) 
Chemicals  (0.01) 
Commercial  banking  (0.01) 
Investment  banking  (0.01) 

Haig(N  =  13;  2%) 
Aircraft  (0.01)* 
MNCO-MIC  (0.07)* 
Real  estate  (0.15)* 


Dole  (N  =  324;  51  %) 
Services  (0.10) 
Real  estate  (0.06) 
Insurance  (0.01) 
Investment  banking  (0.02) 
Autos  (0.15) 
MNCO-MIC  (0.01) 
Private  hospitals  (0.15) 

Kemp(N  =  60;  10% 
Utilities  (0.16)* 
Savings  banks  (0.16)* 
Transportation  (0.12)* 
Beverages  (0.01)* 
Real  estate  (0.05)* 


Numbers  in  parentheses  are  significance  levels,  not  strength;  they  indicate  only  positive  differences 
from  each  candidate's  average  industry  appeal. 

^Expected  value  in  cell  of  chi-square  less  than  5;  warns  that  power  of  test  is  low. 

Source:  Based  on  FEC  data;  see  text. 

Du  Pont,  in  all  probability,  really  had  his  eye  on  either  the  vice  presidency  or  on  1992  or 
1996.  Save  for  the  press,  which  kept  hailing  his  iconoclasm  and  "courage"  in  tackling  the 
sacred  cows  of  farm  subsidies  and  Social  Security,  the  family  circle,  which  includes  a 
dazzling  number  of  the  Forbes  400  wealthiest  Americans  who,  because  they  are  concen- 
trated in  one  industry,  skew  Table  1  's  portrait  of  the  chemical  industry,  and  a  surprising 
number  of  top  financiers  and  bank  executives  who,  as  the  people  most  concerned  with  the 
future  of  the  dollar  in  the  1990s,  were  perhaps  making  small  votive  offerings  in  honor  of 
the  "courage,"  he  failed  to  attract  much  support  from  business,  or  anyone  else. 
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Neither  did  Haig,  whose  appeal  as  a  right-wing  internationalist  overlapped  that  of  the 
later  Dole  or  du  Pont,  but  who  also  had  to  live  down  a  reputation  as  an  unguided  missile. 
(Perhaps  appropriately,  the  aircraft  industry  and  a  specially  defined  bloc  of  superhawks 
discussed  below  in  reference  to  the  Dole  campaign  backed  him  compared  to  other  Repub- 
licans at  a  statistically  significant  level.)10  Rumsfeld,  after  contemplating  what  it  costs  to 
run  for  president,  thriftily  called  off  his  effort,  as  did  Nevada  Senator  Paul  Laxalt. 

And  Pat  Robertson's  campaign,  for  which  the  media  and  many  scholars  had  been  pre- 
dicting a  heavenly  future,  staggered  under  two  deadly  blows.  First  came  the  collapse  of  oil 
prices,  which  badly  hurt  some  of  his  major  financial  backers,  like  Nelson  Bunker  Hunt, 
in  the  sector  that  had  over  the  years  probably  invested  more  in  fundamentalist  politics  than 
any  other.  The  coup  de  grace  to  it  as  a  serious  national  threat,  as  distinct  from  annoying 
party  presence,  came  with  the  disastrous  news,  retailed  for  days  with  ill-concealed  glee  by 
three  big  multinationals  called  ABC,  NBC,  and  CBS,  of  apparent  devilish  doings  in 
Charlotte,  North  Carolina,  by  Jim  and  Tammy  Faye  Bakker,  and  an  unorthodox  form  of 
witness  practiced  in  Louisiana  motels  by  the  Reverend  Jimmy  Swaggert. 

That  left  Dole  as  the  person  with  the  best  chance  of  stopping  Bush.  As  all  the  world 
knows,  he  came  within  a  hair  of  doing  precisely  that.  Because  of  the  light  it  sheds  on  the 
potential  opposition  the  Bush  presidency  now  faces,  it  is  exceedingly  instructive  to  see 
how  he  did  it. 

It  is  possible  that  a  few  people  who  eventually  hopped  on  the  bandwagon  did  so  simply 
because  they  believed  that  Dole  might  run  a  stronger  race  than  Bush,  who  was  then 
viewed  by  many  in  his  party  the  way  many  Democrats  now  regard  Michael  Dukakis.  Such 
cases,  however,  should  be  scattered  randomly,  not  concentrated  in  particular  sectors  — 
and  certainly  not  in  sectors  in  which  prominent  industrialists  are  openly  campaigning  for 
one  or  another  particular  issue.  Though  my  data  is  not  perfectly  adapted  for  this  task,  it  is 
easy  to  show  statistically  that  while  Dole  and  Bush  did  have  partially  overlapping  appeals, 
Dole  very  clearly  succeeded  in  tapping  sectors  (and  parts  of  sectors)  with  a  plausible 
grievance  against  Bush." 

Dole's  initial  campaign  impressions,  for  example,  derived  mostly  from  the  record  he 
had  compiled  as  Senate  Republican  leader.  In  that  role  he  had  pressed  hard  on  the  deficit, 
much  harder  than  Bush.  Indeed,  as  Table  1  shows,  among  Republican  contributors  Dole's 
appeal  to  investment  bankers  and  insurance  executives  —  sellers  and  buyers,  respectively, 
of  long-term  bonds,  as  Democratic  candidates  know  so  well  —  stands  out  compared  with 
Bush's.  (For  both  candidates,  statistical  tests  of  significance  suggest  each  had  above- 
average  support  from  investment  bankers,  but  the  results  for  Dole  are  impressive,  while 
the  results  for  Bush  are  borderline.) 

As  he  kicked  off  his  campaign,  he  was  also  known  as  a  friend  of  Israel,  whereas  Bush's 
credentials  on  that  score,  while  scarcely  negligible,  were  suspect  in  some  quarters.  His 
campaign  contribution  list  also  suggests  a  certain  closeness  with  the  commodities  markets 
(though  here  Bush  and  Baker  were  not  idle:  it  is  surely  no  accident  that  Treasury  Secre- 
tary Nicholas  Brady  has  yet  to  move  on  his  own  report  on  the  Crash,  which  recommended 
reining  in  Chicago)  and  Dole  was  in  any  event  a  hero  to  large  export-oriented  farmers. 
The  veteran  member  of  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  also  seems  to  have  attracted  sup- 
port from  some  private  hospital  chains  and  parts  of  the  service  industry. 

All  this,  however,  provided  a  rather  narrow  base.  Dole  tried  developing  the  deficit  issue 
into  a  call  for  "burden  sharing"  by  the  European  Allies  (by  which  he  appears  to  have 
envisioned  fewer  cuts  in  U.S.  defense  expenditures  rather  than  a  more  rapid  European  rise 
in  the  future).  This  would  have  freed  up  resources  for  some  domestic  spending,  which 
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Dole  several  times  pointedly  observed  had  been  neglected  under  Reagan,  and  Table  1 
suggests  that  some  real  estate  magnates  either  got  (or  more  likely,  sent)  the  message.  But 
the  rest  of  the  business  community  hung  back.  For  all  the  talk  about  how  the  compassion- 
ate, yet  fiscally  responsible  Dole  would  make  a  stronger  candidate  against  the  Democrats, 
the  plain  fact  was  that  Bush's  campaign  was  rolling  ahead. 

After  hesitating  almost  interminably,  Dole  made  a  fateful  choice.  In  a  complex  maneu- 
ver, in  which  he  came  out  for  the  INF  treaty  but  positioned  himself  as  a  stern  critic  of  the 
other  treaties  the  administration  was  talking  up,  he  joined  with  the  right  and  center-right 
opponents  of  detente.  He  also  spoke  out  strongly  on  the  importance  of  the  American  posi- 
tion in  the  Persian  Gulf. 

The  result  was  a  political  coalition  that  leaves  little  trace  in  my  regular  industry  analy- 
sis, but  which  shows  up  spectacularly  when  one  defines  a  very  special  universe  of  com- 
parison: the  largest  (all  those  among  the  top  20  industrials  on  the  1987  Fortune  list) 
multinational  oil  companies  except  Occidental  and  Chevron  (which  both  have  major  deals 
in  progress  with  the  USSR)  plus  the  subset  of  firms  in  the  aircraft  industry  whose  princi- 
pal business  is  producing  major  warplanes  and  missiles.  This  "industry"  (or  better,  world 
historical  force),  shown  in  the  table  as  the  MNCO-MIC  —  Multinational  Oil-Military  - 
Industrial  Complex  —  bloc,  swung  massively  for  Dole.12 

As  Dole  rushed  in  on  Bush,  top  executives  or  political  action  committees  of  companies 
such  as  Lockheed,  General  Dynamics,  Northrup,  and  Rockwell  all  contributed.  Henry 
Kissinger,  the  living  incarnation  of  prudent  multinational  skepticism  about  detente,  began 
to  confer  with  him.13  A  remarkable  number  of  executives  from  big  multinational  oil  con- 
cerns also  began  donating.  It  is  doubtful  that  oil-policy  differences  between  the  candi- 
dates accounted  for  this.  Bush  and  Dole  did  not  differ  greatly  in  regard  to  that  policy, 
though  as  the  race  heated  up  Dole  made  some  halfhearted  and  not  particularly  convincing 
noises  about  an  oil  tariff,  which  many  independents,  but  not  most  majors,  supported. 
Along  with  gold,  however,  oil  and  natural  gas  are  the  principal  balancing  items  in  East- 
West  trade.  Many  Europeans,  indeed,  take  it  for  granted  that  the  primary  limit  on  how 
much  they  can  sell  the  Soviets  in  the  short  run  is  how  much  gas  Moscow  can  sell  back  to 
them.  With  oil  prices  already  down,  it  is  unlikely  that  most  major  oil  companies  not  in- 
volved in  deals  with  the  Soviets  relish  the  prospect  of  large-scale  sales  into  the  West  any 
more  than  they  did  in  the  1920s  or  1950s,  when  this  issue  spurred  major  agitation  in 
the  industry. 

Preston  Tisch,  the  brother  and  close  business  associate  of  Lawrence  Tisch,  who  had 
recently  acquired  CBS,  resigned  as  postmaster  general,  returned  to  CBS,  and  declared  for 
Dole.14  Then,  as  the  center-right  criticism  of  Bush  reached  a  crescendo  just  ahead  of  the 
Iowa  primary,  Dan  Rather,  who  had  previously  created  a  stir  by  briefly  slipping  into  Af- 
ghanistan, conducted  a  highly  publicized  interview  with  George  Bush  about  his  role  in  the 
Iran-contra  affair. 

Though  analysts  debated  who  won  that  exchange,  no  one  disputed  that  Dole  defeated 
Bush  in  Iowa,  or,  as  Haig,  Rumsfeld,  and  other  multinational  Cold  Warriors  came  out  for 
him,  that  he  seemed  on  the  verge  of  knocking  the  vice  president  out  of  the  race.  In  New 
Hampshire,  however,  the  Bush  forces  were  led  by  Governor  John  Sununu  who,  like  Bush 
himself,  was  an  ardent  proponent  of  nuclear  power  (witness  Table  1  's  suggestion  about  the 
utilities)15  and  the  licensing  of  the  controversial  Seabrook,  New  Hampshire,  nuclear  plant. 
Sununu,  whose  political  rise  began  with  the  encouragement  of  a  lobbyist  for  Westing- 
house,16  had  taken  great  care  to  organize  the  state.  Aided  by  enormous  infusions  of  cash, 
Bush's  campaign  eked  out  victory  there. 
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As  the  campaign  headed  south,  Dole  tried  a  classic  maneuver.  At  least  three  times  in  the 
past  twenty  years,  a  right-wing  candidate  confronting  a  strong  free  trader  has  cemented 
the  alliance  of  the  center  with  the  right  by  explicit  commitments  to  textiles  and  other  pro- 
tectionist industrial  sectors.  Dole  came  out  in  public  for  protection.  As  top  executives 
from  Bethlehem  and  USX,  the  automobile  industry,  some  figures  from  the  electronics 
industry  almost  certainly  worried  about  the  Japanese,  and  prominent  textile  leaders,  in- 
cluding Roger  Milliken  (a  prominent  advocate  of  "buy  American"  policies)  contributed 
to  his  campaign,  Dole  struck  a  formal  arrangement  —  like  Richard  Nixon  and  Ronald 
Reagan  before  him  —  with  South  Carolina  Senator  Strom  Thurmond,  a  longtime  cham- 
pion of  the  textile  industry.17 

Now,  however,  the  devastating  long-term  effects  of  the  high  dollar  (and  the  benefits  to 
the  free  traders  of  the  administration's  decision  to  postpone  major  legislation  at  the  time 
Reagan's  coalition  came  together)  showed.  After  seven  years  of  imports,  and  gradual 
transformation  of  the  southern  industrial  structure  from  a  heavy  reliance  on  textiles  to 
finance,  services,  and  electronics,  along  with  a  few  examples  of  successful  textile  restruc- 
turing, the  old  southern  protectionist  industrial  base  was  hollowed  out.  This  time  Thur- 
mond couldn't  deliver.  The  Bush  machine's  multinational  juggernaut  rolled  over  Dole, 
effectively  destroying  his  candidacy.  It  also  flattened  Pat  Robertson,  who,  too,  had  made  a 
strong  protectionist  appeal  and  whose  candidacy  had  been  badly,  perhaps  fatally,  hurt  by 
the  oil  price  collapse,  which  had  greatly  limited  efforts  on  his  behalf  by  Bunker  Hunt  and 
other  southwestern  supporters. 


Being  Right  and  President 


An  analysis  of  the  sort  presented  here  is  a  less  than  perfect  substitute  for  a  reliable  crystal 
ball  and  cannot  hope  to  answer  every  possible  query  about  the  new  administration's  likely 
course.  Whether  Vice  President  Daniel  Quayle  will  be  allowed  out  trick-or-treating  on 
Halloween,  for  example,  is  simply  imponderable.  We  will  just  have  to  wait  and  see. 

But  it  does  allow  one  to  see  right  through  some  of  the  most  common  postelection  specu- 
lations. In  the  first  days  of  the  new  administration,  for  example,  the  press  ran  riot  with 
speculation  about  a  major  collision  between  the  United  States  and  Japan  over  decisions  to 
build  the  FSX,  to  designate  Japan  as  an  "unfair"  competitor  under  the  "super  301 "  provi- 
sions of  the  new  trade  bill,  and  other  issues.  The  decision  by  the  European  Economic 
Community  to  (attempt  to)  unify  its  domestic  market  by  1992  is  also  being  built  up  as 
an  almost  cliff-hanging  drama  involving  confrontations  with  both  the  United  States 
and  Japan. 

The  analysis  here  strongly  indicates  that  these  fears  are  vastly  overdrawn.  Strong  con- 
flicts of  interest  certainly  exist  between  the  United  States,  Japan,  and  Europe,  and  they 
will  put  their  stamp  on  the  politics  of  all  three  in  the  years  to  come.  It  is  also  possible  that 
if  world  income  fell  sharply  (the  scenario  that  currently  alarms  most  policymakers  begins 
with  a  sudden  collapse  of  the  Tokyo  stock  exchange),  a  major  breach  might  open  within 
what  used  to  be  called  the  Western  alliance.  But  considering  the  clearly  transnational 
objectives  of  the  political  coalition  that  elected  George  Bush,  for  example,  his  administra- 
tion is  about  as  likely  to  abandon  G7  cooperation,  the  long-run  goal  of  dollar  stability  (at, 
to  be  sure,  a  somewhat  lower  rate  in  the  long  run  than  today's),  or  global  free  trade  as  it  is 
to  usher  in  an  American  version  of  Solidarity.  Global  economic  integration  is  what  the 
bloc  that  brought  him  to  power  is  all  about. 
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At  the  same  time  the  West  Germans  in  particular  are  likely  to  reflate  less  than  the  ad- 
ministration desires,  so  that  if  Martin  Feldstein,  with  his  constant  talk  of  exchange  rate 
unilateralism,  did  not  exist,  the  administration  would  have  to  invent  him  —  as,  very  likely, 
it  has.  On  the  other  hand,  the  administration  and  the  Fed  are  clearly  worried  that  a  rise  in 
the  inflation  rate  would  undermine  dollar  stability.  They  are  also  convinced  that  the  U.S. 
economy,  while  showing  clear  signs  of  a  slowdown,  is  still  operating  near  capacity.  In 
these  circumstances,  the  last  thing  they  think  they  need  now  is  many  more  exports.  Thus 
they  have  no  incentive  to  push  the  dollar  far  down  in  the  near  future,  as  some  critics  have 
advocated. 

In  regard  to  the  right  wing  of  the  GOP,  the  situation  is  very  complex.  After  his  sweep  of 
the  southern  primaries,  Bush  owes  nothing  to  most  protectionists  (an  exception  is  the  steel 
industry,  to  which  he  had  to  make  a  public  commitment  during  the  general  election,  and 
probably  automobiles),  so  that  many  older  industries  particularly  are  apt  to  find  a  Bush 
administration  harder  to  deal  with  than  Reagan's.  Also,  so  many  American  industries  are 
under  pressure  from  Japan,  there  is  no  chance  that  the  Bush  administration  can  simply 
stand  on  the  principle  of  free  trade.  One  suspects  that  with  the  newer  industries,  which 
even  many  multinationalists  believe  have  to  be  preserved  in  some  form,  the  Bush  adminis- 
tration will  go  as  far  down  the  subsidy  road  that  the  Reagan  administration  took  in  its 
second  term  as  the  budget  deficit  will  allow. 

In  regard  to  that  deficit,  it  is  fairly  easy  to  predict  what  the  administration  will  do, 
though  it  flies  in  the  face  of  many  conventional  expectations.  While  far-right  business 
groups  are  less  important  to  the  Bush  coalition  than  they  were  to  Reagan's,  the  adminis- 
tration has  little  to  gain  by  allowing  its  broad  GOP  coalition  to  break  up.  Bush  has  every 
reason,  therefore,  to  continue  dramatizing  his  credentials  as  a  true  Reaganite.  The  easiest 
and  most  convincing  way  by  far  for  him  to  do  this  is  to  hold  fast  to  the  tried-and-true 
Reagan  formula  that  was  used  in  previous  years  to  solve  essentially  the  same  problem:  no 
new  taxes.  For  this  to  stick  given  the  budget  pressures,  however,  the  administration  will 
have  to  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  protests  about  the  growing  role  of  foreign  capital  in  the  economy 
and  guarantee  a  steady  inflow  of  capital  through  G7  cooperation  (particularly  with  Japan) 
and  no  restrictions  on  foreign  takeovers.  It  may  also  have  to  accept  further  "revenue  en- 
hancements" that  do  not  encumber  the  top  brackets,  and  it  must  succeed  in  its  high- wire 
act  of  lowering  the  economy's  rate  of  growth  while  avoiding  a  recession. 

My  analysis  of  the  Dole  challenge,  however,  points  to  a  final  aspect  of  the  Bush  admin- 
istration's policy  that  is  as  momentous  as  it  is  unheralded.  On  one  hand,  the  flap  over  John 
Tower's  appointment  as  secretary  of  Defense  and  recurrent  procurement  controversies 
indicate  that  the  administration  is  prepared  to  nod  to  reality  and  rein  in  the  rate  of  growth 
of  defense  spending.  Bush  and  Baker  from  time  to  time  have  also  made  friendly  noises 
toward  Gorbachev,  as  if  backhandedly  to  acknowledge  that  the  present  Soviet  leadership  is 
truly  distinctive  and  really  striving  to  implement  policy  changes  that  are  very  much  in  the 
interests  of  the  United  States  and,  indeed,  the  entire  world. 

This  part  of  the  administration's  line  resembles  Bush's  retorts  to  Dole  and  other  Repub- 
lican critics  during  the  primaries.  The  meliorist  perspective,  however,  ill  comports  with 
the  steady  stream  of  "Cold  War  is  not  yet  over"  talk  from  Defense  Secretary  Richard 
Cheney  and  many  other  commentators  within  and  around  the  administration.  More  omi- 
nously, however,  it  has  not  appeared  to  inspire  the  administration's  concrete  foreign  pol- 
icy actions. 

That  was  most  obvious  in  the  late  spring  fiasco  with  the  West  Germans  over  the  mod- 
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ernization  of  NATO's  short-range  missiles.  But  the  administration  has  also  taken  its  time 
preparing  its  negotiating  posture  in  regard  to  talks  on  both  strategic  weapons  and  Euro- 
pean conventional  disarmament.  Earlier  allusions  to  rapid  repeal  of  Jackson- Vanik  re- 
strictions on  U.S. -Soviet  trade  have  mysteriously  faded,  while  predictions  of  major 
Western  loans  to  the  Eastern  bloc,  including  the  USSR  (which  will  almost  certainly  re- 
quire financing  to  cover  imports  of  consumer  goods  if  perestroika  is  to  have  running 
room)  have  yet  to  come  true.18  The  Bush  administration  is  also  clearly  walking  away  from 
Poland,  and  perhaps  from  other  Eastern  European  countries,  and  it  is  divided  over 
whether  to  support  Soviet  and  Chinese  admission  to  GATT. 

A  good- willed  observer  might  attribute  this  pattern  of  inaction  to  confusion  or  bureau- 
cratic delays.  Alas,  my  statistical  evidence  about  Dole's  support  in  the  primaries  indicates 
otherwise.  The  plain  fact  is  that  despite  detente 's  ionospheric  ratings  in  the  Gallup  poll, 
leading  parts  of  American  multinational  business  and  the  military  are  strongly  opposed. 
Once  the  Bush  campaign  decided  to  reach  out  to  Dole's  supporters  —  symbolized  before 
the  election  by  Bush's  postconvention  rhetoric,  when  he  sounded  like  Dole,  and  more 
important,  by  the  award  after  the  election  of  the  number  two  position  in  the  State  Depart- 
ment to  Lawrence  Eagleberger,  a  literal  representative  of  Kissinger  Associates  —  it  virtu- 
ally guaranteed  the  paralysis  that  first  showed  during  the  highly  touted  spring  policy 
review  of  East- West  issues,  which  persists. 

Because  the  pressures  of  the  budget  deficit,  other  American  multinationals  and  capital 
goods  exporters,  and  many  Europeans,  especially  the  Germans  (who  have  by  far  the  most 
to  lose)  will  be  insistent,  the  administration  may  finally  bend.  But  it  would  be  rash  to 
underestimate  the  pressures  to  stand  aside  and  watch  Gorbachev  go  down  (an  eventuality 
that  could  perhaps  be  hastened  by  public  predictions  of  just  such  an  occurrence  by  leading 
administration  spokespersons)  —  Dole,  after  all,  almost  defeated  an  incumbent  vice  presi- 
dent. So  while  the  Bush  administration  may  finally  embark  on  a  "speak  loudly  and  carry 
a  small  stick"  policy  designed  to  mask  the  departures  from  the  early  years  of  the  Reagan 
era,  the  current  situation,  I  fear,  contains  the  seeds  of  a  policy  failure  of  historic  propor- 
tions.^ 


Notes 

1 .  It  is  a  pleasure  to  acknowledge  special  debts  to  Walter  Dean  Burnham,  Bruce  Cunnings,  John 
Geer,  David  Hale,  Robert  Johnson,  Michael  Kagay,  Stanley  Kelley,  James  Kurth,  Ben  Page,  Alain 
Parguez,  Rick  Pullen,  and  Sherle  Schwendiger  for  discussions  on  various  points  of  substance;  to 
Erik  Devereux,  John  Havens,  and  particularly  Goresh  Hosangady  for  invaluable  assistance  with 
the  statistics,  and  to  the  editor  and  referees  of  this  journal  for  other  helpful  advice. 

On  the  use  of  FEC  data  in  analyzing  American  elections,  see  my  "Party  Realignment  and  Amer- 
ican Industrial  Structure:  The  Investment  Theory  of  Political  Parties  in  Historical  Perspective,"  in  P. 
Zarembka,  ed.,  Research  in  Political  Economy,  vol.  6  (Greenwich,  Conn.:  JAI  Press,  1983)  and  the 
statistical  appendix  to  Thomas  Ferguson  and  Joel  Rogers,  Right  Turn:  The  Decline  of  the  Demo- 
crats and  the  Future  of  American  Politics  (New  York:  Hill  and  Wang,  1986).  The  statistical  tech- 
niques and  data  presented  below  generally  follow  Right  Turn,  but  those  who  want  more  details 
may  consult  my  "Parties  by  Invitation  Only:  Industrial  Structure  and  Party  Competition  in  the 
1988  Election,"  Socialist  Review,  forthcoming,  Fall  1989.  That  article  also  briefly  considers  the 
voting  results,  from  which  this  abstracts  by  design. 

2.  Much  of  what  follows  is  discussed  at  length  in  many  works  on  Reagan,  including  Ferguson  and 
Rogers,  Right  Turn,  chapter  3,  and  my  "Who  Bought  Bush,  and  Why,"  International  Economy, 
January-February  1989,  68-75.  Save  for  points  that  might  require  special  comment,  it  makes 
sense,  therefore,  to  save  space  by  eliminating  redundant  footnotes. 
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3.  Paul  Kennedy,  The  Rise  and  Fall  of  the  Great  Powers  (New  York:  Random  House,  1987). 

4.  I  subsequently  succeeded  in  obtaining  copies  of  several  of  the  letters  that  formalized  some  of  the 
various  trade  understandings;  cf.  Thomas  Ferguson,  "The  Right  Consensus?  Holsti  and  Rose- 
nau's  New  Foreign  Policy  Belief  Surveys,"  International  Studies  Quarterly  34  (1986).  On  who 
supported  whom  in  the  1980  campaign,  see  also  Thomas  Ferguson  and  Joel  Rogers,  "The 
Reagan  Victory:  Corporate  Coalitions  in  the  1980  Campaign,"  in  Ferguson  and  Rogers,  eds.,  The 
Hidden  Election  (New  York:  Pantheon,  1981). 

5.  See  the  statistical  appendix  to  Ferguson  and  Rogers,  Right  Turn,  221  -227,  especially  Tables  1  and 
2  on  page  225. 

6.  Other  business  groups  complained  about  the  deficit,  of  course.  But  they  did  not  leave  the  party 
over  it;  nor,  though  the  point  cannot  be  pursued,  were  they  always  serious  —  that  was,  after  all, 
the  point  of  hammering  away  at  the  deficit  to  build  pressure  on  social  programs.  And  a  few  firms, 
notably  defense,  certainly  had  other  priorities.  See  Right  Turn,  page  154. 

7.  See  David  Hale,  "Accounting  for  the  Dollar  Glut,"  Wall  Street  Journal,  April  18, 1988. 

8.  These  are  overwhelmingly  represented  in  the  data  discussed  in  the  tables.  American  textile  firms 
fell  so  far  that  they  are  no  longer  well  represented  in  this  data,  and  their  political  behavior  has  to 
be  separately  analyzed.  For  the  Fortune  poll,  see  the  issue  of  February  1 5, 1 988. 

9.  The  table  also  registers  disproportionate  support  from  beverages.  One  might  well  ask  why.  Scru- 
tinizing the  sample  suggests  a  fairly  obvious  answer:  for  Kemp,  the  "cola  wars"  combine  with 
support  from  some  well-known  right-wing  beer  barons  to  drive  the  numbers  up.  It  may  also  be 
worth  emphasizing  how  exiguous  Kemp's  real  estate  support  really  was.  Bear  in  mind  that  the 
table  is  limited  to  the  universe  of  other  Republican  contributors,  so  that  only  Dole,  whose  support 
from  this  sector  was  considerably  larger,  registers  well  by  comparison  with  other  Republicans. 
When  the  comparison  is  extended  to  include  all  contributors  to  whatever  presidential  candidate 
(in  1988),  real  estate,  along  with  investment  banking  and  parts  of  the  computer  industry,  shows 
up  as  one  of  the  few  industries  that  contributed  disproportionately  to  the  Democrats. 

10.  So  did  real  estate,  as  the  table  shows.  I  report  the  result  because  I  am  not  in  the  habit  of  editing 
the  numbers.  But  there  is  really  nothing  here:  it  rests  on  two  contributions,  which  become  (very 
weakly)  significant,  because  Haig  usually  attracted  no  contributions  at  all. 

11.  All  the  chi-square  tests  reported  in  this  article  depend  on  exclusive  partitioning  of  the  data;  pro- 
vided one  is  careful,  this  causes  no  trouble  —  one  tests  formally,  for  example,  hypotheses  involv- 
ing investors  who  made  at  least  one  contribution  to  the  Republicans  versus  those  who  did  not,  et 
cetera.  McNemar's  test  for  correlated  proportions,  however,  is  not  premised  on  exclusive  parti- 
tioning, and  thus  takes  direct  account  of  the  overlap  between  contributors.  To  demonstrate  the 
differences  on  the  Bush-Dole  data  (which  in  effect  treats  the  problem  as  a  special  case  of  a 
matched  sample),  I  also  ran  this  test,  which  proved  significant  at  the  0.05  level.  I  am  grateful  to 
John  Havens  for  suggesting  this  approach  to  me. 

12.  Because  of  my  grave  doubts  about  reported  spending  totals,  I  discourage  comparison  of  percent- 
age rates,  especially  when  reporting  within  blocs  in  each  party,  as  in  Table  1 . 1  think  it  makes  more 
sense  to  think  in  terms  of  a  bloc  of  industries  that  all  prove  significantly  above  the  mean  (always, 
of  course,  assuming  that  the  mean  is  not  impossibly  small,  as  in  the  Haig  case).  For  what  it  is 
worth,  however,  Dole's  absolute  rate  for  this  bloc  is  actually  higher  than  Bush's  —  a  remarkable 
indicator  of  sentiment,  considering  that  Bush  collected  far  more  contributions.  The  list  of  de- 
fense firms  is  adapted  from  James  Kurth,  "The  Military  Industrial  Complex  Revisted,"  in  J.  Kruzel, 
ed.,  American  Defense  Annual,  1989-90  (Lexington,  Mass.:  D  C.  Heath,  1989);  the  adaptations 
were  done  in  consultation  with  him. 

13.  See,  e.g.,  the  New  York  Times,  January  20, 1988.  The  Boston  Globe  ran  somewhat  fuller  notices 
around  the  same  time. 

14.  New  York  Times,  January  11, 1988.  Preston  Tisch  at  the  time  indicated  that  he  was  normally  a 
Democrat. 
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1 5.  The  other  industries  in  the  table  for  Bush  might  merit  a  word.  Recall  the  previous  discussion  on 
government  support  for  the  computer  industry  in  negotiations  with  Japan.  Oil  needs  no  com- 
ment, in  general;  nor  do  the  (multinational  free-trading)  investment  bankers,  who  barely  make  the 
grade  anyway.  I  strongly  suspect  interindustry  differences  play  a  role  here,  for  in  the  Bush  camp 
are  representatives  of  several  firms  that  have  prominently  championed  financial  deregulation  and 
are  actively  lobbying  to  expand  into  the  role  of  nonbank  banks.  Many  other  investment  bankers 
have  strongly  opposed  this,  and  this  industry  was  one  of  those  most  likely  to  back  Democrats  in 
the  1988  election.  See  Ferguson,  "Parties  by  Invitation  Only";  note  that  Table  1  is  restricted  to 
Republican  contributors  and  shows  only  relative  concentrations  among  those  who  made  at  least 
one  contribution  to  the  GOR 

16.  See  the  Boston  Globe,  January  16, 1989. 

17.  See,  e.g.,  "Presidential  Campaign  Hotline,"  February  23, 1988;  Ferguson,  "Who  Bought  Bush." 

1 8.  Though  private  banks  usually  provide  much  of  such  financing,  transactions  of  this  kind  involve 
official  or  unofficial  cooperation  by  governments.  They  are  in  no  way  "free  market"  outcomes, 
but  involve  high-level  foreign  policy  deliberations.  Cf.  Philip  Wellons,  Passing  the  Buck  (Boston: 
Harvard  Business  School  Press,  1 987).  Note  also  that  short  of  mortally  threatening  internal  un- 
rest, Soviet  gold  reserves  should  make  it  a  good  credit  risk. 
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Growth  A  New  Consensus 

Management  in  and  a  Change  of 

the  1980s  Strategy 


Susan  M.  Sinclair 


After  a  decade  of  relative  silence  on  the  issue  of  land  use  planning,  legislatures  in  several 
states  are  reassessing  the  relative  roles  of  state  and  local  governments  in  the  management 
of  growth  and  development.  When  state  governments  first  addressed  the  land  use  issue  in 
the  late  1960s  and  the  early  1970s,  environmental  concerns  dominated  the  debate.  During 
this  period  a  number  of  states  established  regulatory  mechanisms  for  bringing  certain 
kinds  of  development  under  state  review.  During  the  late  1970s  and  early  1980s  there  was 
a  hiatus  in  state-level  activity  on  land  use  issues.  Since  1985,  however,  the  issue  has  re- 
emerged  at  the  top  of  the  public  policy  agenda  in  Florida,  Maine,  New  Jersey,  Rhode  Is- 
land, and  Vermont.  This  resurgence  has  been  fueled  by  broad-based  public  concern  over 
the  effect  of  rapid  growth  on  quality  of  life  and  economic  well-being.  The  result  has  been  a 
new  generation  of  growth  management  legislation  that  employs  comprehensive  planning 
at  all  levels  of  government  as  its  primary  strategy. 


Land  use  planning  has  traditionally  been  a  function  of  local  rather  than  state  govern- 
ment. Under  home  rule,  state  governments  have  delegated  the  authority  to  plan  and 
regulate  development  to  local  governments.  Over  the  course  of  the  past  two  decades, 
however,  this  traditional  relation  of  state  delegation  and  local  control  has  undergone  peri- 
ods of  change  and  realignment.  During  the  1960s  and  1970s  a  number  of  states,  motivated 
by  the  effects  of  uncontrolled  development  and  rapid  growth  on  the  environment,  estab- 
lished land  use  regulation  programs  on  a  regional  or  statewide  basis.  The  Florida  Devel- 
opments of  Regional  Impact  program,  the  California  Coastal  Commission,  and  the  New 
Jersey  Pinelands  Commission  are  examples  of  land  use  control  programs  put  in  place 
during  this  period.  Oregon's  statewide  comprehensive  land  use  program  was  also  estab- 
lished during  the  1970s. 

The  trend  toward  state  land  use  initiatives  slowed  considerably  during  the  late  1970s 
and  early  1980s  and  for  almost  a  decade  there  was  little  further  activity.  In  the  mid-eight- 
ies, however,  land  use  and  development  issues  again  dominated  the  pubic  policy  agenda  in 
several  states.  Since  1985,  five  states  —  Florida,  Maine,  New  Jersey,  Rhode  Island,  and 
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Vermont  —  have  enacted  legislation  that  establishes  statewide  programs  for  managing 
growth.  Georgia  is  considering  a  similar  change. 

This  second  generation  of  state  initiatives  differs  in  focus  and  strategy  from  the  legisla- 
tion of  the  seventies.  Whereas  environmental  issues  dominated  the  debate  a  decade  ago, 
states  are  now  addressing  a  broader  range  of  growth -related  problems.  Rapid  growth  and 
development  have  brought  unanticipated  and  unplanned-for  consequences  such  as  lack  of 
affordable  housing,  infrastructure  deficits,  and  loss  of  community  character.  These  prob- 
lems threaten  to  erode  the  states'  quality  of  life  and  jeopardize  future  economic  develop- 
ment. The  call  to  begin  managing  the  consequences  of  growth  has  come  from  all 
quarters  —  developers,  environmentalists,  municipal  officials,  and  citizens. 

The  recent  initiatives  are  more  accurately  described  as  "growth  management"  rather 
than  "land  use  control"  programs.  Growth  management  encompasses  the  range  of  policy 
areas  affected  by  development  and  employs  both  regulatory  and  nonregulatory  strategies. 
The  programs  in  the  six  states  share  a  number  of  key  characteristics: 

•  Comprehensive  planning,  the  primary  strategy,  is  the  foundation  of  land  use 
regulation,  infrastructure  spending,  and  economic  development  strategies 
at  all  levels  of  government. 

•  The  programs  are  applied  statewide  to  all  types  of  development. 

•  Planning  at  each  level  of  government  must  comply  with  state  goals  and  be 
integrated  with  planning  at  other  levels.  Planning  must  also  be  integrated 
with  the  implementation  process. 

•  The  states  are  committing  significant  resources  to  planning  and  to  the  de- 
velopment and  support  of  the  local  planning  process. 

Within  this  framework  each  state  has  fashioned  a  program  to  meet  the  unique  needs  and 
interests  of  its  citizens  and  its  system  of  governance. 

These  programs  represent  a  new  direction  for  state  government.  The  legislation  does 
not  necessarily  increase  state  control  over  development  but  does  establish  growth  manage- 
ment as  an  interest  of  state  government.  This  report  discusses  the  development  of  state 
involvement  in  growth  management  since  the  1970s  and  examines  the  recent  initiatives  in 
Florida,  Georgia,  Maine,  New  Jersey,  Rhode  Island,  and  Vermont. 


Growth  Management  in  the  1970s 


In  the  late  1960s  and  the  early  1970s  there  was  a  "quiet  revolution  in  land-use  control" 
during  which  a  number  of  states  asserted  their  interest  in  managing  growth  and  estab- 
lished centralized  regulatory  programs.' 

State  involvement  in  land  and  growth  management  coincided  with,  and  was  heavily 
influenced  by,  the  environmental  movement  and  federal  pollution  and  environmental 
protection  legislation.  The  National  Environmental  Policy  Act  and  the  Coastal  Zone  Man- 
agement Act  were  particularly  helpful  in  encouraging  states  to  assume  a  more  active  role 
in  planning  for  and  regulating  land  uses.2  In  1974  a  National  Land  Use  Policy  Act,  which 
would  have  authorized  $100  million  for  state  land  use  programs,  was  narrowly  defeated  in 
Congress.3 

During  this  quiet  seventies  revolution  states  approached  land  use  regulation  in  a  number 
of  ways.  The  approaches  varied  in  the  type  of  development  or  area  brought  under  regula- 
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tory  control  and  by  their  application  to  specific  regions  or  to  the  state  as  a  whole.  John 
DeGrove  categorizes  these  approaches  as  being  selective,  coastal,  comprehensive/selec- 
tive, or  comprehensive/general  in  nature.4 

The  selective  approach  includes  those  programs  which  established  state  control  over 
selected  types  of  development  or  regions.  Examples  of  this  approach  include  the  pro- 
grams established  for  the  Pinelands  in  New  Jersey  and  the  Adirondack  region  of  New 
York.  In  both  cases  the  state  created  a  planning  and  regulating  entity,  the  Pinelands  Com- 
mission and  the  Adirondack  Park  agency,  respectively,  to  manage  land  uses  in  the  region.' 
The  Maine  Land  Use  Regulation  Commission  is  also  an  example  of  selective  control  in 
which  the  state  became  the  planning  and  permitting  agent  for  Maine's  10  million  acres  of 
unorganized  land. 

The  coastal  approach  is  best  illustrated  by  the  coastal  programs  in  North  Carolina  and 
California.  Both  states  established  coastal  commissions  that  coordinate  state  and  local 
planning  and  permitting  of  coastal  areas.  This  approach  is  similar  to  the  selective  ap- 
proach, but  merits  its  own  category  because  the  programs  are  specialized  and  highly 
developed. 

States  that  adopted  a  comprehensive /selective  approach  asserted  control  over  selected 
types  of  development  but  on  a  statewide  basis.  Vermont's  Act  250  and  Florida's  programs 
for  Developments  of  Regional  Impact  and  Areas  of  Critical  Concern  establish  state  guide- 
lines for  large  development  proposals  or  those  in  environmentally  sensitive  areas. 

Until  1984  the  only  examples  of  the  comprehensive /general  approach  to  state  growth 
management  were  Hawaii  and  Oregon.  In  this  model,  the  state  government's  planning  and 
permitting  authority  apply  to  the  state  as  a  whole.  Hawaii's  program  preceded  the  revolu- 
tion of  the  seventies  and  was  triggered  by  pressure  to  democratize  land  holdings  and  pro- 
tect agriculture.6  It  divided  the  state  into  four  land  use  districts,  all  governed  by  the  Hawaii 
Land  Use  Commission.  The  original  enthusiasm  for  state  land  use  control  has  waned 
somewhat,  eroded  by  state-local  tensions.7 

Oregon's  system  has  served  as  a  reference  point  for  states  contemplating  comprehen- 
sive growth  management  systems.  In  1973  Oregon  enacted  Senate  Bill  100,  which  estab- 
lished the  Land  Conservation  and  Development  Commission  with  the  authority  to 
establish  state  goals  and  review  and  approve  municipal  and  county  comprehensive  plans. 
This  bill  created  the  first  integrated  system  in  which  all  planning  in  the  state  is  guided  by, 
and  must  comply  with,  state  goals.  Although  there  have  been  serious  threats  and  resis- 
tance to  the  program  during  the  past  fifteen  years,  it  has  survived  and  all  local  compre- 
hensive plans  have  now  been  approved.8 


Changes  in  the  1980s 

The  "revolution"  subsided  in  the  mid-1970s,  and  for  nearly  a  decade  there  was  little 
further  change  in  the  balance  between  local  and  state  control  of  land  use.  The  state  pro- 
grams put  in  place  during  the  early  seventies  were  implemented  and  amended,  but  the 
momentum  for  further  innovation  was  lost.9 

In  1984,  however,  legislation  in  Florida  introduced  a  second  generation  of  state  growth 
management  programs.  Over  the  next  four  years,  five  states  joined  Florida  in  establishing 
or  proposing  new  growth  management  systems:  in  1986  New  Jersey  passed  the  State 
Planning  Act;  in  1987  Georgia  established  the  Growth  Strategies  Commission;  and  in 
1988  the  legislatures  of  Maine,  Vermont,  and  Rhode  Island  passed  growth  management 
acts  almost  simultaneously.  All  six  states  enacted  or  proposed  a  comprehensive/general 
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growth  management  approach  that  applies  to  growth  and  development  statewide.  Further- 
more, each  state  has  chosen  comprehensive  planning  as  the  key  element  of  the  growth 
management  strategy  and  created  or  proposed  a  system  that  integrates  planning  at  all 
levels  of  governments. 

The  six  states  are  a  diverse  group.  They  range  in  size  from  a  population  of  over  1 1  mil- 
lion in  Florida  to  under  600,000  in  Vermont;  in  density  of  population  from  38  people  per 
square  mile  in  Maine  to  1,020  in  New  Jersey;  and  in  rate  of  population  growth  (1980- 
1986)  from  2.9  percent  in  Rhode  Island  to  19.8  percent  in  Florida.10  Despite  these  varia- 
tions, however,  each  state  has  experienced  the  shock  of  unprecedented  and  unexpected 
growth  by  virture  of  its  proximity  to  a  metropolitan  center  or  its  attractiveness  as  a  recrea- 
tion and  retirement  area.  These  changes  created  unplanned-for  problems  that  stressed  and 
exceeded  the  capacity  of  the  existing  land  use  control  systems.  The  states  needed  new 
strategies  for  managing  growth  that  would  enable  them  to  maintain  their  economic  growth 
while  preserving  their  quality  of  life. 

Growth  Management  Redefined 

In  the  the  late  1960s  and  the  early  1970s,  state  growth  management  initiatives  were  driven 
by  environmental  issues  and  focused  primarily  on  land  use  policies.  In  the  1980s,  how- 
ever, the  issues  addressed  by  growth  management  include  a  broader  range  of  problems 
that  affect  the  quality  of  life  in  a  community.  DeGrove  and  Stroud  observe  that  growth 
management  has  been  redefined  and  that  its  new  definition 

has  assumed  a  more  accurate  description  of  a  broadly  based  concern  for  balancing 
growth  to  protect  natural  systems,  to  ensure  that  needed  infrastructure  such  as  roads  is 
in  place  at  the  time  growth  has  its  impact,  and  to  improve  the  regulatory  process  to 
ensure  certainty  and  reasonable  timeliness  in  permitting  and  related  processes." 

Within  this  broad  definition  the  problem  of  infrastructure,  housing,  economic  develop- 
ment, and  community  character  have  dominated  much  of  the  debate. 

Infrastructure.  The  adequacy  of  public  works  has  become  a  nationwide  crisis.  The  Na- 
tional Council  on  Public  Works  Improvement  reported  the  results  of  its  two-year  study  in 
February  1988,  stating  that  there  is  "convincing  evidence  that  the  quality  of  America's 
infrastructure  is  barely  adequate  to  fulfill  current  requirements,  and  insufficient  to  meet 
the  demands  of  future  economic  growth  and  development."12  In  the  six  states  examined  in 
this  report,  infrastructure  problems,  from  traffic  congestion  to  overcrowded  schools, 
have  been  a  driving  force  behind  the  growth  management  legislation.  Particularly  in  Flor- 
ida and  New  Jersey  the  magnitude  of  the  infrastructure  deficit  has  become  the  primary 
focus  of  the  new  growth  management  system. 

•  In  Florida  the  infrastructure  crisis  consists  not  only  of  providing  services  to 
meet  future  demand,  but  of  financing  the  $30-$40  billion  infrastructure 
backlog  that  has  accumulated  during  the  decades  of  rapid  growth.13 

•  In  New  Jersey  the  State  Planning  Commission  found  that  statewide  infra- 
structure needs  to  support  projected  population  and  employment  growth  to 
the  year  2010  will  be  1 .65  times  the  revenues  projected  to  pay  those  costs.14 

In  states  in  which  the  problems  are  less  acute,  local  communities  are  nonetheless 
alarmed  by  the  effect  growth  has  had  on  municipal  services  and  town  budgets.  The  fol- 
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lowing  are  excerpts  from  testimony  before  the  legislative  growth  management  committee 
in  Maine: 

Unplanned  growth  is  overwhelming  the  abilities  of  some  municipalities  to  provide 
needed  services  and  infrastructure  to  their  residents.  .  .  .  Increasingly,  towns  are  being 
forced  to  raise  taxes  to  pay  for  the  increased  demands  placed  on  municipal  services  by 
new  development.  In  some  communities,  there  are  serious  questions  of  whether  infra- 
structure needed  for  future  residential,  commercial,  and  industrial  growth  will  be 
available  in  a  timely  fashion. 


Housing.  Many  communities  are  increasingly  caught  in  the  squeeze  between  rising  land 
values  and  increasing  numbers  of  household: 

•  In  Vermont  housing  prices  have  climbed  by  48  percent  in  the  past  two 
years.15 

•  In  1986  Providence  experienced  a  36  percent  increase  in  housing  prices,  the 
largest  in  New  England.16 

•  In  Portland,  Maine,  the  median  household  income  rose  60  percent  between 
1979  and  1986,  but  the  average  selling  price  of  a  home  jumped  1 10  percent 
during  the  same  period.  In  1987  only  about  20  percent  of  Portland  house- 
holds could  afford  to  buy  a  house  in  the  area  (based  on  current  banking 
practices  and  a  90  percent  mortgage  at  10.5  percent).17 

The  economic  boom  that  brought  new  businesses  and  new  workers  to  communities  is 
now  threatened  by  the  lack  of  affordable  housing  available  for  those  workers.  As  the  fed- 
eral role  in  housing  has  diminished,  state  governments  are  having  to  address  this  critical 
problem.  Although  states  have  not  traditionally  been  heavily  involved  in  housing  issues, 
the  link  between  affordable  housing  and  the  other  public  policy  objectives  such  as  eco- 
nomic development  and  community  revitalization  compels  state  involvement.18 

Economic  Development.  Although  economic  development  and  growth  management  tradi- 
tionally have  led  very  separate  policy  lives  in  state  government,  these  interests  have 
merged  to  some  extent  in  the  new  legislation.  Good  growth  policy  is  being  viewed  as  a 
prerequisite  for  economic  development,  as  in  this  statement  by  John  Epling,  the  director 
of  the  Office  of  State  Planning  in  New  Jersey: 

While  many  people  view  environmental  protection  and  economic  growth  as  competing 
objectives  —  as  antagonistic  concerns  —  they  are,  in  fact,  inextricably  linked.  Given 
other  options,  desirable  businesses  will  not  locate  in  a  state  where  the  rural  landscape 
has  been  destroyed,  where  the  water  and  air  are  polluted,  where  the  cities  are  rundown 
and  dangerous,  and  where  the  major  commuter  routes  of  the  State  become  its  largest 
parking  lots  at  rush  hour. 19 

The  link  between  economic  development  and  growth  management  is  relevant  not  only  to 
areas  of  rapid  growth  but  also  to  those  areas  in  need  of  development  or  redevelopment. 
Far  from  its  old  connotation  as  a  "stop  growth"  measure,  growth  management  now  means 
fostering  appropriate  growth  in  depressed  as  well  as  booming  areas:  rural  Georgia,  the 
Florida  Panhandle,  northern  and  eastern  Maine,  the  inner  cities  of  New  Jersey,  and  the 
Northeast  Kingdom  of  Vermont. 
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Community  Character.  This  illusive  concept  is  certainly  not  new  to  the  growth  manage- 
ment debate.  Citizens  have  been  raising  alarms  about  strip  development  and  suburbaniza- 
tion since  the  1970s.  In  the  1980s,  however,  communities  are  feeling  an  increasing  sense 
of  loss  of  control  as  open  space  is  devoured  by  development,  historic  and  natural  re- 
sources are  destroyed,  and  sprawling  development  obliterates  the  boundaries  between 
towns  and  homogenizes  their  distinctive  characteristics.  In  the  extreme,  this  means  that  in 
twenty  years,  if  the  current  trend  continues,  there  will  be  no  farmland  left  in  New  Jersey.20 
Less  dramatic,  but  equally  important  for  residents,  are  the  changes  in  community  charac- 
ter resulting  from  increased  commercial  and  residential  development,  new  people,  and 
more  cars.  In  Vermont  a  citizen  wrote  to  the  growth  management  commission  expressing 
the  fear  that  development  would  "obscure  the  soul  of  Vermont  by  covering  her  with  park- 
ing lots,  highways,  and  condominiums."21 

A  Broader  Constituency 

As  the  scope  of  growth  management  has  broadened  to  address  the  problems  of  the  1980s, 
the  constituency  for  these  initiatives  has  similarly  broadened.  Whereas  in  the  seventies 
environmental  groups  were  the  most  visible  advocates  for  growth  management,  support 
for  this  recent  round  of  growth  management  legislation  comes  from  a  wide  variety  of 
interest  groups  in  both  the  public  and  private  sectors.  In  Vermont,  Rhode  Island,  and 
Georgia  this  wide-reaching  support  was  reflected  in  the  membership  of  the  commissions 
established  to  examine  growth  issues  and  recommend  legislation. 

In  Maine  special  interest  groups  participated  in  the  legislative  process  through  their 
vigorous  lobbying  efforts  rather  than  as  members  of  the  commission,  which  was  made  up 
of  legislators.  Significantly,  however,  the  lobbying  efforts  were  not  directed  toward  defeat 
of  the  growth  management  bill,  for  there  was  virtual  agreement  on  the  nature  and  serious- 
ness of  the  problems,  but  toward  modifying  specific  provisions.  This  consensus  placed 
such  groups  as  the  Maine  Real  Estate  Development  Association,  the  Natural  Resources 
Council  of  Maine,  the  Maine  Municipal  Association,  as  well  as  the  McKernan  administra- 
tion, on  virtually  the  same  side  of  the  issue  (despite  differences  of  opinion  regarding  the 
nature  of  state  involvement).  In  testimony  before  the  growth  management  commission 
in  Maine,  the  president  of  the  Maine  Real  Estate  Development  Association  offered  this 
support: 

What  is  needed  is  a  set  of  clearer  ground  rules  that  all  can  understand  —  developers 
and  communities  alike.  I  can't  emphasize  this  last  point  enough;  that  our  members  are 
more  willing  to  play  by  the  rules;  just  make  them  fair,  clear,  predictable  and  consist- 
ently applied.22 

In  New  Jersey  advocates  for  the  state  plan  legislation  also  included  a  variety  of  groups 
not  generally  found  on  the  same  side  of  development  issues  —  environmentalists,  corpo- 
rate leaders,  and  municipal  officials.23 

In  Florida  the  state  plan,  which  serves  as  the  foundation  of  the  growth  management 
system,  was  adopted  in  1985  with  broad-based  support  following  a  rigorous  program  of 
public  hearings  and  meetings  with  special  interest  groups.24 

Although  support  for  state-level  growth  management  has  been  broad,  it  has  certainly 
not  been  unanimous.  The  most  difficult  hurdle  has  been  the  issue  of  local  control.  Citing 
the  tradition  of  state  delegation  of  land  use  planning  and  zoning  authority  to  local  govern- 
ments and  the  equally  strong  tradition  of  little  or  no  state  resources  dedicated  to  this  proc- 
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ess,  local  officials  have  often  been  reluctant  to  endorse  state  involvement  in  growth  man- 
agement. The  states'  argument  has  been  that  a  comprehensive  growth  management  sys- 
tem would  strengthen,  rather  than  diminish,  local  capacity,  as  in  John  DeGrove's 
explanation  of  the  Florida  system: 

Policymakers  saw  the  need  for  state  goals,  objectives  and  policies  to  provide  the 
framework  for  an  effective  growth  management  system.  This  expanded  state  role, 
however,  did  not  mean  that  local  governments  were  to  be  shunted  aside  or  their  growth 
policing  powers  weakened.  Rather,  since  local  governments  were  viewed  as  the  key  to 
effective  growth  management  throughout  the  state,  their  capacity  to  play  a  role  would 
have  to  be  strengthened  substantially.25 

The  final  version  of  the  growth  management  bill  in  each  state  reflected  a  compromise 
between  increasing  the  state's  role  and  maintaining  local  control.  The  most  significant 
inducement  offered  to  local  governments  was  the  pledge  of  state  funds  to  the  local  plan- 
ning process.  The  four  states  that  have  passed  the  legislation  —  Florida,  Maine,  Rhode 
Island,  and  Vermont  —  have  all  committed  substantial  resources  to  growth  management 
for  at  least  the  coming  year. 

Comprehensive  Planning 

The  most  remarkable  characteristic  of  the  second  generation  of  growth  management  leg- 
islation is  that  all  six  states  that  have  considered  or  enacted  changes  have  elected  to  move 
away  from  the  regulatory  approach  that  dominated  the  legislation  of  the  1970s  to  an  ap- 
proach based  on  comprehensive  planning.  To  quote  an  official  from  the  state  of  New 
Jersey,  "Planning  for  the  future  is  once  again  a  respectable,  even  urgent  activity."26 

A  major  reason  for  the  choice  of  comprehensive  planning  as  the  primary  growth  man- 
agement strategy  of  the  1980s  was  the  legacy  of  the  regulatory  programs  of  the  1970s. 
These  programs,  although  effective  in  managing  certain  types  of  development  in  certain 
areas,  offer  limited  help  with  the  broad  range  of  problems  facing  states  in  the  eighties. 
The  major  limitations  of  growth  management  systems  that  relied  on  regulation  programs 
without  strong  planning  components  include: 

1 .  A  case-by-case  review  process  that  deals  with  development  proposals 
individually  and  does  not  consider  the  cumulative  impact  of  development 
over  time. 

2.  The  reactive  nature  of  the  process  that  limits  review  to  projects  submitted 
by  developers  rather  than  providing  a  mechanism  to  anticipate  or  affect  the 
pattern  of  development. 

3.  The  threshold  mechanism  that  prevents  review  of  small-  and  medium-size 
projects  or  projects  not  in  protected  areas  such  as  shoreland,  wetlands,  or 
mountaintops. 

4.  The  inability  of  the  regulatory  process  to  acknowledge  or  accommodate 
potential  conflicts  among  state  or  community  objectives,  e.g.,  affordable 
housing  and  open  space.27 

Faced  with  these  limitations,  the  six  states  have  turned  to  comprehensive  planning.  This 
change  of  focus  does  not  replace  regulation.  Indeed,  in  some  cases  the  growth  manage- 
ment bill  strengthened  existing  regulatory  programs.  Comprehensive  planning  is  now 
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intended  to  be,  however,  the  foundation  of  the  entire  growth  management  system.  This 
approach  offers  the  means  for  state  and  local  governments  to  prospectively  influence  the 
quality,  location,  timing,  and  type  of  development. 

Although  the  components  of  comprehensive  plans  vary  from  state  to  state,  the  basic 
elements  include  assessments  or  inventories  of  current  conditions,  analysis  of  future 
trends  and  needs,  goal  setting,  and  strategies  for  meeting  those  goals.  Within  this  frame- 
work all  relevant  areas  of  growth  are  considered. 

Comprehensive  planning  is  not  a  new  strategy.  The  six  states  under  consideration  have 
had  legislation  enabling  local  planning  and  zoning  for  at  least  two  decades.  In  fact,  Flor- 
ida has  mandated  local  comprehensive  planning  since  1975.  Enabling  legislation,  how- 
ever, has  proved  to  be  a  weak  stimulus  for  effective  planning  for  a  number  of  reasons: 

1 .  The  enabling  statutes  have  not  been  accompanied  by  any  inducements, 
financial  or  otherwise,  that  would  encourage  or  compel  local  participa- 
tion. Without  support  from  the  state,  comprehensive  planning  has  been 
subject  to  the  political  and  budgetary  decisions  of  each  local  government. 
As  a  result  there  has  been  much  variation  and  inconsistency  in  local 
planning. 

2.  The  role  of  comprehensive  planning  in  land  and  growth  management  has 
been  somewhat  unclear.  Although  the  enabling  legislation  has  generally 
required  some  level  of  consistency  between  planning  and  subsequent  ordi- 
nances, the  degree  to  which  comprehensive  planning  influences  or  guides 
action  has  been  largely  a  local  decision. 

3.  Planning  at  the  local  level  has  had  little  connection  to  planning  beyond 
municipal  or  county  borders.  Each  local  comprehensive  plan  has,  for  the 
most  part,  been  an  isolated  effort,  without  relation  to  other  local  govern- 
ments in  the  region  or  to  state  agencies.  Whereas  such  growth  manage- 
ment problems  of  the  1980s  as  transportation  or  housing  call  for  region-  or 
statewide  attention,  planning  has  been  constrained  by  municipal  or  county 
borders. 

The  six  states  have  responded  to  these  weaknesses  by  establishing  systems  in  which 
comprehensive  planning  is  integrated  with  ordinances  and  local  planning  is  integrated 
with  state  and  regional  planning.  These  systems  are  supported  by  state  funds  and  by  an 
array  of  financial  and  regulatory  incentives.  Although  the  language  varies  from  state  to 
state,  this  statement  from  the  recommendations  of  the  growth  commission  in  Georgia 
typifies  this  approach: 

The  Growth  Strategies  Commission  affirms  the  critical  importance  of  planning  for 
Georgia's  economic  future  and  quality  of  life.  Comprehensive,  integrated,  and  coordi- 
nated planning  must  take  place  at  the  state,  regional,  and  local  levels  and  address 
issues  of  land  use,  natural  resource  protection,  infrastructure  development,  economic 
development,  and  human  services.28 

Although  the  six  states  have  responded  with  surprising  unanimity  by  selecting  inte- 
grated planning  as  the  foundation  of  their  growth  management  strategies,  each  state  has 
responded  to  the  exigencies  of  its  own  unique  political,  demographic,  and  economic  con- 
ditions in  drafting  its  legislation.  The  next  section  of  this  article  examines  the  evolution  of 
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Table  1 


Major  Land  Use  Planning/Regulation  Legislation 

1960s- 1970s  1980s 


Florida 


1980 


1972    Environmental  Land  and  Water 
Management  Act 
State  Comprehensive  Planning  Act 
Land  Conservation  Act 
Water  Resources  Act  1985 

1975    Local  Government  Comprehensive 
Planning  Act 


Regional  Planning  Council  Act 
1984    State  and  Regional  Planning  Act 


Omnibus  Growth  Management 
Act 

•  State  Comprehensive  Plan  Act 

•  Growth  Management  Act 


Maine  1969    Maine  Land  Use  Regulation 

Commission 

1970  Site  Location  of  Development  Act 

1971  Mandatory  Shoreland  Zoning  and 

Subdivision  Control  Act 


1988    Growth  Management  Act  (an  act 
to  promote  orderly  economic 
growth  and  natural  resource 
conservation) 


Georgia 


1987    Growth  Strategies  Commission 


New  Jersey      1968    Hackensack  Meadowlands  Com- 
mission 

1971     Pinelands  Commission 

1973    Coastal  Area  Facilities  Review  Act 

1975    Municipal  Land  Use  Law 


1985  Fair  Housing  Act 

1 986  State  Planning  Act  (state  devel- 

opment and  redevelopment 
plan) 


Rhode  Island     1971     Coastal  Resource  Management 
Plan 

1978    Statewide  Planning  Program 


1 988    An  act  relating  to  comprehensive 
planning  and  land  use 


Vermont 


1979    Act  250 


1 988    An  act  to  encourage  consistent 
local  and  regional  and  state 
planning 


growth  management  in  each  of  the  six  states,  from  the  "quiet  revolution"  programs  of  the 
1970s  to  the  conditions  that  led  to  the  current  round  of  legislation.  This  is  followed  by  a 
discussion  and  comparison  of  the  key  components  of  the  legislation. 

Table  1  is  provided  as  a  reference  for  the  major  land  use  and  growth  management  leg- 
islation in  the  1970s  and  1980s. 


Evolution  of  State  Growth  Management  Programs 
from  the  1970s  to  the  1980s:  Case  Studies 

Florida 

In  the  decades  since  the  1950s,  Florida  has  experienced  phenomenal  growth:  in  1950 
there  were  fewer  than  3  million  people  in  the  state,  and  by  1970  there  were  almost  7  mil- 
lion.29 In  1971  and  1972  a  devastating  drought  exacerbated  these  staggering  growth  man- 
agement problems,  prompting  the  legislature,  with  Governor  Reuben  Askew's  leadership, 
to  pass  a  sweeping  package  of  bills  that  addressed  water  resource  management  issues  and 
established  two  statewide  regulatory  systems  to  manage  growth.  The  Areas  of  Critical 
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State  Concern  program  regulates  local  management  of  areas  designated  by  the  state  as 
having  special  environmental,  historical,  or  other  significance;  the  Developments  of 
Regional  Impact  process  involves  regional  review  (following  statutory  review  criteria)  of 
developments  that  have  greater  than  local  impact. 

In  1972  the  Florida  legislature  recognized  the  need  for  coordinated  planning  as  well  as 
regulation.  Among  the  bills  passed  during  that  session  was  the  Comprehensive  Planning 
Act,  which  called  for  the  development  of  a  state  plan  to  manage  growth.  Although  this 
plan  was  never  successfully  implemented,  the  Florida  legislature  continued  to  take  a  plan- 
ning approach  to  growth  management.  Local  comprehensive  planning  was  mandated  in 
1975,  regional  policy  plans  in  1980. 

Despite  the  state's  commitment  to  the  planning  process,  it  was  clear  by  the  early  1980s 
that  the  system  was  not  working.  In  1982  the  Environmental  Land  Management  Study 
Committee  reviewed  the  state's  planning  system  and  assessed  the  status  of  local  compre- 
hensive planning.  The  study  indicated  that  the  local  planning  process  was  inconsistent  in 
quality  and  effectiveness  and  attributed  the  weaknesses  to  the  following  problems: 

A  primary  reason  for  ineffective  local  plans  .  .  .  was  the  absence  of  strong  state  and 
regional  plans.  Other  significant  factors  were  found  to  contribute  to  the  overall  inef- 
fectiveness of  local  plans:  the  absence  of  adequate  funding  for  the  preparation  and 
implementation  of  local  plans;  the  lack  of  a  state  requirement  that  local  plans  be  con- 
sistent with  state  and  regional  plans;  the  failure  of  the  LGCPA  [Local  Government 
Comprehensive  Planning  Act]  to  clearly  require  that  local  plans  meet  some  minimum 
quality  standards;  and  the  absence  of  other  effective  implementation  requirements, 
including  citizen  enforcement  mechanisms.30 

During  the  1984  and  1985  sessions  the  legislature  responded  to  this  litany  of  faults  by 
enacting  two  bills  that  pulled  the  pieces  of  the  growth  management  system  into  an  inte- 
grated planning  framework.  The  State  and  Regional  Planning  Act  of  1984  called  for 
the  development  of  a  state  comprehensive  plan,  state  agency  plans,  and  regional  policy 
plans  that  comply  with  the  state  plan.  In  1985  the  Local  Government  Comprehensive 
Planning  Act  was  amended  to  integrate  local  planning  into  this  system.  Perhaps  most 
important,  the  legislature,  for  the  first  time,  appropriated  the  resources  to  fund  the 
planning  effort. 

During  the  thirteen  years  from  the  first  growth  management  legislation  to  the  integra- 
tion of  the  system,  there  was  a  dramatic  shift  in  the  nature  of  the  problems  confronting 
state  and  local  governments.  The  environmental  concerns  of  the  1970s  still  plague  Flor- 
ida, and  there  is  a  renewed  effort  in  the  recent  legislation  to  deal  with  the  issues  of  coastal 
development.  The  most  serious  problem  driving  the  growth  management  process,  how- 
ever, is  infrastructure. 

The  most  powerful  new  policy  [of  the  local  comprehensive  planning  act]  was  a  provi- 
sion that  it  would  be  unlawful  for  a  local  government  to  approve  new  development 
unless  the  infrastructure  was  in  place  concurrent  with  the  development.  Put  simply,  the 
state  and  all  participants  must  stop  the  deficit  financing  of  growth  caused  by  the 
buildup  of  large  infrastructure  backlogs  and  begin  paying  the  cost  of  growth  as  it 
occurs.31 

In  addition  to  coastal  management  and  infrastructure  finance,  the  growth  management 
process  has  a  third  major  objective,  which  is  to  encourage  more  compact  development, 
thereby  increasing  the  efficiency  of  infrastructure  growth  and  protecting  open  space. 
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Georgia 

Georgia  is  in  a  unique  position  among  the  six  states  because  there  is  currently  virtually  no 
state  involvement  in  land  use  control.  There  is  no  mechanism  for  state  review  of  develop- 
ments of  any  size  or  in  any  area  (an  exception  is  very  limited  state  involvement  around  the 
Chattahoochee  River  in  Atlanta).  Furthermore,  the  status  of  local  planning  and  zoning  is 
uncertain  because  of  a  Georgia  Supreme  Court  case  that  has  brought  into  question  the 
validity  of  the  1959  planning  and  zoning  enabling  act.32 

The  state's  most  pressing  growth  management  problems  include  the  uneven  distribution 
of  economic  development  —  rapid  growth  in  some  areas,  rapid  decline  in  others  —  and 
water  resources.  In  1987  Governor  Joe  Frank  Harris  established  the  Governor's  Growth 
Strategies  Commission,  with  thirty-five  members  representing  the  public  and  private 
sectors.  The  commission  has  been  charged  with  studying  the  issues  of  growth,  developing 
strategies,  and  implementing  specific  actions  for  both  the  short  and  long  term.  The  com- 
mission has  held  fifteen  public  hearings  across  the  state  and  produced  an  interim  report 
that  charts  a  course  for  Georgia  which,  to  a  great  degree,  resembles  the  growth  manage- 
ment initiatives  described  above.  Planning  is  a  fundamental  theme  of  the  report's  recom- 
mendations: 

Georgia  should  establish  a  process  of  comprehensive,  continuous,  and  coordinated 
planning  and  management  that  clearly  establishes  the  responsibilities  of  the  state,  the 
regional  planning  bodies,  and  the  local  governments  in  achieving  quality  physical,  social, 
and  economic  growth  in  Georgia.33 

The  report  recommends  a  "three-tier  process  (state,  regional,  and  local)  that  calls  for 
horizontal  and  vertical  planning,  coordination,  and  implementation  among  and  between 
all  three  tiers."34 

A  unique  element  of  the  Georgia  process  is  the  manner  in  which  state  agencies  are 
being  brought  into  it  as  it  develops.  The  agencies  have  been  asked  to  comment  in  detail  on 
the  commission's  recommendations  and  to  prepare  budgetary  statements  that  indicate  the 
potential  impact  of  the  recommendations  on  agency  budgets.  This  provides  an  opportunity 
for  state  agencies  to  disagree  with  or  challenge  the  content  of  the  report.  Agency  heads 
will  also  meet  in  a  retreat  to  hash  out  their  reactions  to  the  recommendations. 

The  commission's  next  step  was  to  prepare  a  bill  to  be  submitted  to  the  legislature  in 
January  1989;  the  bill  was  subsequently  passed. 

Maine 

During  the  1980s  Maine,  particularly  southern  and  coastal  Maine,  has  experienced  rapid 
growth.  Although,  compared  to  Florida,  Maine's  population  growth  has  been  modest,  4.3 
percent  from  1980  to  1986,  the  negative  consequences  of  that  growth  —  spiraling  housing 
costs,  loss  of  open  land,  increasing  traffic,  land  speculation  —  are  perceived  as  a  serious 
threat  to  the  quality  of  life  in  the  state. 

Most  permitting  in  Maine  occurs  at  the  local  level.  Although  towns  and  cities  have  the 
authority  to  plan  and  zone,  they  were  not  required  to  do  so  before  the  1988  legislation. 
The  only  exceptions  were  established  in  the  1970s  by  the  Mandatory  Shoreland  Zoning 
and  Subdivision  Control  Act,  which  requires  municipalities  with  shoreland  to  have  an 
ordinance  regulating  its  use,  and  the  Subdivision  Review  Enabling  Act,  which  requires 
local  governments  to  follow  minimum  state  guidelines  when  reviewing  subdivisions. 

In  1970  the  Site  Location  of  Development  Act  established  state  review  by  the  State 
Board  of  Environmental  Protection  for  certain  development  activities  and  for  subdivisions 
of  greater  than  twenty  acres  or  structures  occupying  more  than  60,000  feet. 
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In  1987  a  comprehensive  growth  management  bill  was  introduced  in  the  Maine  legisla- 
ture but  did  not  pass.  The  momentum  had  begun,  however,  and  the  legislature  established 
a  commission  of  nine  legislators  from  the  Energy  and  Natural  Resources  and  Taxation 
committee  to  study  the  growth  management  issue  and  report  to  the  legislature  in  January 
1988. 

The  bill  introduced  in  January  was  the  product  of  public  hearings  held  around  the  state 
and  the  testimony  of  many  interest  groups.  Although  there  was  strong  disagreement  over 
the  issue  of  local  control  and  opposition  to  state  oversight  of  local  decision  making,  there 
was  general  consensus  over  the  need  for  state  government  to  support  the  local  comprehen- 
sive planning  process.  Governor  John  McKernan's  State  of  the  State  Address  at  the  start 
of  the  session  reflected  this  sentiment: 

I  do  not  believe  that  Augusta  should  be  telling  local  communities  how  they  ought  to 
look.  I  believe  the  citizens  of  those  communities  ought  to  make  those  decisions.  How- 
ever, I  also  deeply  believe  this  state  and  our  towns  must  do  more  to  plan  ahead  if  we 
are  to  preserve  our  environment  and  our  quality  of  life.35 

The  final  bill  contained  compromises  but  established  a  planning  system  that  is  guided 
by  general  state  goals  and  involves  planning  at  the  state,  regional,  and  local  levels.  Local 
planning  is  mandatory,  but  state  certification  of  those  plans  is  voluntary. 

New  Jersey 

New  Jersey  has  had  a  remarkable  planning  history.  The  Pinelands  Commission  and  the 
Mount  Laurel  fair  share  housing  cases  have  guaranteed  New  Jersey  permanent  recogni- 
tion in  the  annals  of  planning. 

The  Pinelands  Commission  is  widely  recognized  as  an  exemplary  regional  planning 
process.36  Established  in  1979,  the  commission  is  responsible  for  planning  and  regulating 
approximately  one  million  acres  in  southern  New  Jersey.  The  commission  is  a  separate 
state  agency  and  operates  independently  of  other  state  planning  activities.  Within  the 
Pinelands  area  local  comprehensive  plans  must  comply  with  the  regional  master  plan. 

New  Jersey  has  two  other  regional  programs:  the  Hackensack  Meadowlands,  estab- 
lished in  1968,  and  the  Coastal  Area  Facility  Review  Act,  created  in  1971 ,  which  plans  for 
and  controls  large  developments  along  the  coast. 

The  Mount  Laurel  cases  document  the  less  successful  aspects  of  local  planning  in  New 
Jersey.  From  the  Mount  Laurel  I  decisions  handed  down  in  1975  to  Mount  Laurel  III  in 
1986,  the  New  Jersey  Supreme  Court  has  ruled  that  local  governments  must  not  prohibit 
the  development  of  affordable  housing  in  their  communities  and  must  provide  their  fair 
share  of  housing  opportunities.37  In  1985  the  New  Jersey  Council  on  Affordable  Housing 
was  created  and  has  assumed  responsibility  for  the  low-  and  moderate-income  housing 
allocation  system. 

In  1986  Governor  Thomas  Kean  also  signed  into  law  the  State  Planning  Act,  which 
established  a  State  Planning  Commission  and  an  Office  of  State  Planning  within  the  De- 
partment of  the  Treasury.  The  commission,  with  the  planning  office  as  staff,  will  produce 
a  state  development  and  redevelopment  plan. 

Housing  is  not  the  only  issue  driving  the  planning  agenda.  A  number  of  other  develop- 
ment trends  are  concerning  New  Jersey ites:  disappearance  of  farmland  at  a  rate  that  will 
leave  none  in  twenty  years;  depletion  of  water  resources;  economic  deterioration  of  urban 
centers;  unacceptable  ozone  levels;  sprawl  and  traffic  congestion.  In  the  face  of  this 
growth,  New  Jersey  is  unable  to  keep  up  with  service  and  infrastructure  demands.38 
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The  state  plan  must  address  these  and  other  issues  and  put  in  place  an  integrated  state- 
wide planning  system  that  is  coordinated  with  regional  and  local  planning.  A  draft  state 
plan  has  been  written  which  divides  the  state  into  seven  tiers  (redeveloping  cities  and 
suburbs  to  environmentally  sensitive  areas),  with  planning  policies  and  standards  for 
each.  The  main  thrusts  of  the  plan  are  to  encourage  development  in  areas  that  already 
have,  or  have  plans  for,  appropriate  infrastructure;  to  encourage  revitalization  of 
urban  centers;  to  limit  sprawl  by  encouraging  development  in  centers;  and  to  protect 
rural  land.39 

New  Jersey  has  developed  a  unique  process  for  developing  the  plan,  called  "cross- 
acceptance,"  defined  in  the  legislation  as  "a  process  of  comparison  of  planning  policies 
among  governmental  levels  with  the  purpose  of  attaining  compatibility  between  local, 
county,  and  state  plans."40  The  draft  plan  is  being  distributed  to  counties  around  the  state. 
The  counties  will  act  as  the  negotiating  entities  for  the  process  and  will  hold  public  hear- 
ings, document  the  public  and  local  government  comments,  and  draft  a  written  report  that 
will  detail  the  findings,  objections,  and  recommendations  resulting  from  this  process. 
The  state  plan  will  be  revised  accordingly.  By  following  a  process  that  encourages  so 
much  input  from  the  public  and  other  levels  of  government,  officials  hope  that  the  plan 
will  become  an  effective  basis  for  coordinated  planning. 

Rhode  Island 

In  the  1970s  Rhode  Island  established  a  coastal  management  program  and  strengthened  its 
statewide  planning  program.  The  Coastal  Resources  Management  Council  oversees 
coastal  development  and  has  a  management  plan,  first  adopted  in  1978,  that  zones  coastal 
waters  and  defines  permitted  uses.  The  seventeen-member  management  council  estab- 
lishes policy  and  has  permit  authority  within  two  hundred  feet  of  the  high-water  mark.41 
The  effectiveness  of  the  coastal  plan  has  been  somewhat  limited  by  the  fact  that  local 
comprehensive  plans  have  not  had  to  be  consistent  with  its  policies. 

The  Statewide  Planning  Program,  which  had  been  established  by  interagency  agree- 
ment in  1963,  was  made  law  in  1978.  This  program  includes  a  Division  of  State  Planning, 
within  the  Department  of  Administration,  which  is  responsible  for  developing  the  State 
Guide  Plan  and  a  State  Planning  Council  charged  with  providing  policy  advice  and  guid- 
ance in  state  planning  activities.  Some  state  agency  activities  are  required  to  be  consistent 
with  the  State  Guide  Plan,  but  no  comprehensive  state-agency  cooperation  is  mandated. 
Local  plans  were  required  as  of  1972  and  had  to  be  "in  general  conformity"  with  state 
plans.  In  1975  a  State  Land  Use  Policies  and  Plan  was  adopted,  and  in  1976  a  state-local 
land  management  bill  passed  the  state's  House  but  not  its  Senate.  In  the  next  few  years 
successor  bills  were  referred  to  committees.42 

Since  the  mid-1980s  Rhode  Island  has  been  experiencing  a  construction  and  real  estate 
boom.  The  intensity  of  the  development  rush  raised  concerns  about  the  loss  of  open  space, 
inundation  of  municipal  services,  and  the  scarcity  of  affordable  housing.  Disputes  arose 
between  developers  and  municipal  officials  and  environmentalists  over  who  was  to  blame 
for  the  increasing  problems.  The  divisiveness  carried  over  to  the  1987  session  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly,  when  a  bill  was  introduced  to  withhold  state  aid  from  towns  that  did  not 
make  provisions  for  quarter-acre  house  lots.  The  bill  met  with  overwhelming  opposition 
by  small  towns.43 

What  did  emerge  from  the  session  was  a  land  use  commission,  which  was  assembled  to 
represent  the  many  factions  involved  in  the  land  use  controversies.  Chairman  Robert 
Weygand  attributes  the  passage  of  the  legislation  recommended  by  the  commission  to  the 
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diversity  of  the  group  and  the  willingness  of  the  members  to  develop  some  consensus 
about  what  ought  to  be  done.44  The  bill  called  for  an  integrated  planning  system  but 
stopped  short  of  requiring  local  compliance. 

Growth  management  is  a  priority  of  Governor  Edward  DiPrete's  administration.  He  did 
not  support  the  recent  bill,  and  his  administration  continues  to  examine  the  problems  and 
alternative  strategies.  He  views  Rhode  Island's  continued  economic  development  as  de- 
pendent on  the  adequacy  of  its  infrastructure  and  the  quality  of  its  environment. 

Vermont 

In  the  late  1960s  Vermont  was  experiencing  growth  that  was  sprawling  over  the  country- 
side, eating  up  farmland,  and  obliterating  village  centers  with  strip  development.45  In 
1970  the  Vermont  legislature  responded  with  a  radical  solution  —Act  250  —  which  cre- 
ated a  regional  review  process  for  development  proposals  often  or  more  acres  or  ten  or 
more  residential  units.  This  process  strikes  a  balance  between  local  and  state  control.  The 
regional  reviewing  bodies,  as  well  as  the  state  regional  commission,  are  made  up  of  lay 
members.  Although  Act  250  preempts  local  permitting  of  large  projects,  it  does  not  create 
another  layer  of  professional  bureaucracy.  The  original  Act  250  bill  called  for  the  develop- 
ment of  a  state  plan  to  guide  the  review  process.  The  plan  never  achieved  popular  or  polit- 
ical support  and  the  provision  was  eventually  repealed. 

After  a  relatively  slow  period  during  the  energy  crisis  years  of  the  late  1970s  Vermont  is 
again  facing  development  pressure.  In  August  1987  Governor  Madeleine  Kunin  appointed 
a  Commission  on  Vermont's  Future  to  assess  the  reaction  of  Vermont  citizens  to  the 
state's  growth  and  to  recommend  mechanisms  for  coping  with  that  growth.  This  twelve- 
member  panel,  representing  environmental,  agricultural,  tourism,  business,  education, 
and  municipal  and  state  government  interests,  traveled  the  state,  holding  eleven  public 
hearings.  Their  report  in  December  1987  offered  the  following  assessment  and  recom- 
mendations: 

Since  1970,  Act  250  has  been  relied  on  to  control  the  environmental  and  fiscal  impacts 
of  major  developments.  At  the  time  of  the  law's  adoption  the  General  Assembly  antici- 
pated that  land-use  planning  at  the  state,  regional,  and  local  levels  would  eventually 
form  the  overall  guide  for  the  regulatory  process.  However,  a  planning  system  was 
never  adopted.  While  regional  and  local  plans  have  been  written,  they  are  generally 
brief,  incomplete,  and  inconsistent.  The  Commission  believes  that  comprehensive 
plans  must  be  developed  at  the  local,  regional,  and  state  levels  and  that  the  plans 
should  be  integrated  with  each  other.46 

These  recommendations  formed  the  basis  of  legislation  introduced  in  the  1988  session. 
Governor  Kunin  launched  the  legislation  by  devoting  her  entire  State  of  the  State  Address 
to  the  issue  of  growth  management  and  advocating  a  comprehensive  planning  approach. 
The  measure  passed  and,  after  a  year  of  preparation  and  further  study,  implementation 
began  on  July  1,  1989. 


Integrated  Planning  in  the  1980s 


The  six  states  have  all  adopted  or  proposed  comprehensive  growth  management  systems, 
the  hallmark  of  which  is  integration.  Each  level  of  government  has  specific  roles  and 
responsibilities  in  the  planning  process  but  no  level  plans  independently. 
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Table  2  outlines  the  state,  regional,  and  local  responsibilities  under  the  new  growth 
management  laws. 

State  Planning 

The  state  plays  the  pivotal  role  in  each  of  the  systems.  The  state  goals  form  the  backbone 
of  the  planning  process  with  which  all  other  planning  in  the  state  must  be  consistent. 

In  Maine,  Rhode  Island,  and  Vermont  the  state  goals  were  included  in  the  growth  man- 
agement legislation.  These  goals  and  policies  are  broadly  stated  and  do  not  contain  quan- 
titative standards  of  review. 

The  Florida  State  Plan  was  authorized  in  1984,  drafted  by  the  Governor's  Office,  and 
approved  by  the  legislature  (with  changes)  in  1985.  Like  the  goals  in  the  other  three 
states,  Florida's  State  Plan  is  a  general  direction-setting  document;  unlike  other  state 
goals,  the  plan  contains  goals  and  policies  for  education,  health,  the  elderly,  and  children. 
An  additional  distinguishing  feature  of  the  Florida  plan  is  that  it  was  subsequently  sup- 
ported by  Rule  9J-5  of  the  Florida  Administrative  Code,  which  establishes  minimum 
review  criteria  for  local  plans.  These  criteria  will  form  the  basis  for  the  review  of  local 
plans  by  the  Office  of  Community  Affairs.  No  other  state  has  as  yet  established  substan- 
tive rules  to  guide  state  review  (Maine  and  Vermont  are  currently  developing  standards). 
Rule  9J-5  adds  the  muscle  to  the  State  Plan  and  makes  the  Florida  model  the  most  top- 
down  of  the  four  states. 

The  New  Jersey  Development  and  Redevelopment  Plan  takes  a  different  direction  and 
serves  a  purpose  different  from  the  goals  of  the  other  four  states.  This  plan,  in  draft  form, 
is  intended  to  affect  the  pattern  of  growth  throughout  the  state  to  "make  the  most  efficient 
use  of  existing  and  planned  public  services."47  The  plan  divides  the  state  into  seven  devel- 
opment tiers  on  the  basis  of  existing  or  planned  infrastructure  and  establishes  goals  and 
policies  for  each. 

A  unique  element  of  the  growth  management  systems  outlined  in  Table  2  is  the  require- 
ment that  state  agencies  be  integrated  into  the  planning  system.  In  all  the  states,  those 
agencies  with  responsibilities  related  in  any  way  to  the  provisions  of  the  growth  manage- 
ment bill  must  develop  plans  that  are  consistent  with  the  state  goals.  State  infrastructure 
and  capital  expenditure  planning  are  the  primary  targets  of  this  requirement.  Maine  and 
Rhode  Island  require  that  state  agencies  submit  plans  to  the  appropriate  planning  office 
biennially;  state  agencies  in  Vermont  submit  their  plans  to  the  Council  of  Regional  Plan- 
ning Commissions  for  review;  and  in  Florida,  plans  are  submitted  to  the  Governor's  Of- 
fice. In  Vermont  this  provision  goes  further  by  providing  the  regional  planning  agencies 
the  opportunity  to  review  proposals  for  state  capital  expenditures  to  determine  their  con- 
sistency with  regional  and  municipal  comprehensive  plans. 

Regional  Planning 

The  responsibilities  and,  to  some  extent,  the  authority  of  the  regional  planning  commis- 
sions (RPCs)  have  been  increased  (except  in  Rhode  Island,  which  has  no  regional  level). 
The  legislation  maintains  the  traditional  RPC  roles  as  a  provider  of  technical  assistance  to 
municipalities  and  the  agent  of  regional  cooperation  and  increases  the  responsibility  for 
regional  planning.  This  added  responsibility  has  been  accompanied  by  increased  funding. 

The  Vermont  legislation  has  the  greatest  impact  on  the  regional  level.  Consistent  with 
traditional  public  sentiment  in  Vermont,  which  resists  concentrating  power  at  the  state 
level  (the  same  sentiment  that  inspired  the  regional  Act  250  process),  the  state  has  given 
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Table  2 


Integrated  Planning:  Roles  and  Responsibilities 


State 


Regional 


Local 


Florida 


•  State  Plan  —  broad  range 
of  goals,  e.g.,  education, 
health,  land  use,  economic 
development 

•  Review  and  approval  of  local 
plans;  minimum  criteria  estab- 
lished by  Rule  9J-5 

•  State  agencies: 

-Biennial  functional  plans  re- 
viewed by  Governor's  Office  of 
Planning  and  Budgeting 

-May  comment  on  regional  and 
local  plans 


•  Regional  policy  plans  (RPPs) 
-mandatory 

-consistent  with  the  State  Plan 

•  Review  and  comment  on 
local  plans 


Comprehensive  plans 

-mandatory 

-consistent  with  the  State  Plan 

-consistent  with  the  RPP 


Maine 


•  State  goals  —  broad  policies  and 
guidelines 

•  Review  of  local  plans 

•  Certification  of  local  plans  in 
voluntary  program 

•  State  agencies: 

-plans  consistent  with  state  goals 
-comment  on  local  plans 

•  Planning  Advisory  Council 
-advises  Office  of  Comprehensive 

Land  Use  Planning 


•  Regional  policies  and  assessments      •  Comprehensive  plans 


-encouraged  but  not  mandatory 
-consistent  with  state  goals 

•  Comment  on  local  plans 


-mandatory 

-consistent  with  state  goals 
-submit  for  state  review 
-voluntary  certification 
program 

May  comment  on  plans  of  contig- 
uous municipalities 


Rhode  Island 


•  State  goals  —  broad  statement  of 
goals  and  policies 

•  Review  and  approval  of  local  plans 

•  State  Guide  Plan 
-developed  by  Division  of 

Planning 
-consistent  with  state  goals 

•  State  agency  plans 
-consistent  with  state  goals 

•  State  Appeals  Board  —  hears 
appeals  from  local  governments 


No  regional  level 


Comprehensive  plans 
-mandatory 

-consistent  with  state  goals 
-consistent  with  other  local  plans 
as  appropriate 


Vermont 


•  State  goals  —  set  general  direc- 
tion for  planning  at  all  levels 

•  State  agency  plans 
-consistent  with  state  goals 
-compatible  with  regional  plans 
-reviewed  by  Council  of  Regional 

Commissions 

•  State  agencies  must  participate  in 
the  local  and  regional  planning 
process. 

•  Department  of  Community  Affairs 
will  develop  affordable  housing 
guidelines  and  review  the  housing 
elements  of  towns  which  adopt 
nonapproved  plans 


•  Regional  plans 
-mandatory 

-consistent  with  state  goals 
-compatible  with  adjacent  regions 
-approved  by  60%  of  municipal 

membership 
-reviewed  by  Council  of  Regional 
Commissions 

•  Review  and  confirm  the  local 
planning  process  and  approve 
local  plans 

•  Comment  on  state  agency  plans 

•  Review  proposed  state  capital 
expenditures 


•  Comprehensive  plans 

-not  mandatory  but  tied  to  finan- 
cial and  regulatory  incentives 
-consistent  with  state  goals 
-compatible  with  regional  goals 
-compatible  with  other  local  plans 
in  region 

•  Planning  process  must  be 
continuous. 

•  Local  government  must  allocate 
funds  to  support  planning. 

•  May  comment  on  regional  plans.  A 
majority  of  towns  in  a  region  may 
veto  a  regional  plan. 
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Table  2  (continued) 


State 


Regional 


Local 


New  Jersey 

(Cross-Acceptance  Process) 

•  State  Planning  Commission  has 
drafted  the  State  Development 
and  Redevelopment  Plan. 

•  Following  adoption  of  the  plan, 
state  agencies  will  notify  the 
commission  in  writing  of  the 
procedures  and  schedule  the 
agency  will  use  in  implementing 
the  plan. 

•  Each  year  a  state  capital  improve- 
ment plan  will  be  prepared  in 
accordance  with  the  State  Devel- 
opment and  Redevelopment  Plan. 


Counties  will  act  as  negotiating 

entities. 

-hold  public  hearings  jointly  with 
the  commission 

-submit  a  written  report  of  their 
findings,  objections,  and  recom- 
mendations 


•  Participate  in  hearings  on  the  plan 

•  May  submit  a  report  disagreeing 
with  the  county  report 


Georgia 

(As  proposed  in  the  Interim 
Report  of  the  Governor's 
Growth  Strategies  Commission) 

•  Develop  a  statewide  comprehen- 
sive plan  for  state-owned  and 
state-funded  lands 

•  Set  minimum  standards  for 
regional  and  local  planning 

•  Ensure  consistency  among  state 
and  regional  plans 

•  Establish  minimum  standards  for 
public  health  and  safety  as  they 
relate  to  land  use 

•  Prepare  and  implement  educa- 
tional programs  on  planning 


•  Develop  regional  comprehensive 
plans  consistent  with  state  plan- 
ning standards 

•  Coordinate  and  review  local  plans 

•  Review  plans  for  development 
with  significant  interjurisdictional 
impacts 


•  Establish  a  local  planning 
commission 

•  Develop  a  comprehensive  plan 
consistent  with  minimum  state 
standards  and  procedures  and 
with  regional  plans 

•  Develop  appropriate  land  use 
regulations  consistent  with  mini- 
mum state  standards  and  proce- 
dures and  with  regional  plans 

•  Coordinate  with  county 
government 


the  regional  planning  commissions  the  bulk  of  the  responsibility  under  the  new  legisla- 
tion. RPCs,  rather  than  the  state,  have  the  authority  to  review  and  confirm  local  plans. 
The  regional  councils  are  also  required  to  prepare  regional  plans,  which  must  be  ap- 
proved by  60  percent  of  their  membership.  The  legislation  establishes  a  Council  of  Re- 
gional Commissions,  made  up  of  representatives  from  all  the  RPCs,  which  is  responsible 
for  reviewing  state  agency  plans,  regional  plans,  and  appointing  a  three-member  review 
panel  to  hear  appeals  on  local  comprehensive  plans. 

In  Florida  regional  councils  must  develop  regional  policy  plans  (RPPs),  which  serve  a 
coordinating  function.  Whereas  the  state  plan  defines  the  growth  issues  for  the  entire 
state,  the  regional  plans  assign  priorities  for  specific  issues  for  their  regions.  Local  plans 
must  be  consistent  with  the  RPPs.  The  regional  councils  do  not  have  the  authority  to  re- 
view local  plans  but  may  submit  comments  to  the  Department  of  Community  Affairs. 

The  regional  planning  commissions  in  Maine  are  not  required  to  develop  regional  plans 
but  are  encouraged  to  do  regional  assessments  and  inventories  that  support  the  local  plan- 
ning effort.  The  RPCs  may  comment  on  local  comprehensive  plans  in  relation  to  regional 
priorities. 

Local  Planning 

Consistent,  effective  local  planning  is  the  ultimate  goal  of  the  growth  management  legisla- 
tion. In  each  state  the  greatest  challenge  facing  the  legislature  was  how  to  improve  the 
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Table  3 


Key  Plan  Elements 


Local  Comprehensive  Planning 


Implementation 


Intergovernmental 
Coordination 


Carrots  and  Sticks 


Florida 

•  Most  critical  element  is 
"concurrency"  rule,  i.e., 
infrastructure  must  be 
concurrent  with  new 
development 

•  New  requirements  of 
plan: 

-land  use  map 
-current  and  projected 

water  needs 
-coastal  management 

element 


•  Must  adopt  implement- 
ing regulations  within 
one  year 

•  All  development  orders 
must  be  consistent  with 
plan 


•  Local  governments  have 
standing  to  challenge  the 
plans  of  adjacent  com- 
munities. 

•  Must  describe  process 
for  identifying  and 
resolving  intergovern- 
mental conflicts  in 
comprehensive  plan 


•  Penalties  for  noncompli- 
ance: 
-State  will  direct  the 

RPC  to  develop  plan; 

local  government  must 

pay  the  bill, 
-ineligible  for  state 

revenue-sharing  and 

transportation  funds 
-vulnerable  to  challenge 

from  any  citizen 


Maine 

•  Inventory  and  analysis, 
e.g.,  transportation, 
housing,  natural  re- 
sources 

•  Policy  development  — 
must  address  conflicts 
with  state  and  regional 
goals 

•  Implementation  strategy, 
including  a  capital 
improvement  plan  (CIP); 
designation  of  growth 
areas  and  rural  areas; 
provisions  for  affordable 
housing 


•  Zoning  ordinance 
consistent  with  plan 
must  be  completed 
within  one  year  and 
submitted  to  the  state 
for  review. 


Implementation  strategy 
includes  a  coordination 
program  for  resources 
shared  with  other 
municipalities,  e.g., 
rivers,  aquifers,  transpor- 
tation systems. 


•  Penalties  for  noncompli- 
ance: 

-loss  of  local  land  use 
authority 

-loss  of  eligibility  for 
state  aid  (excluding 
education  funding) 

•  Certified  plans  eligible 
for: 

-CDBG  funds 
-implementation  grants 
-competition  for  open 

space  funding 
-impact  fee  ordinance 


Local  zoning  codes  must 
be  brought  into  conform- 
ance within  one  year. 


•  Plans  must  demonstrate 
consistency  with  adja- 
cent communities. 


Penalty  for  noncompli- 
ance: 

-state  will  write  the 
comprehensive  plan 


Rhode  Island 

•  Land  use  plan  —  must 
designate  areas  for 
specific  uses  and  specify 
intensity  of  development 
allowed 

•  Housing  —  must  provide 
a  balance  of  housing 
choices 

•CIP 

•  Economic  development 

•  Circulation 

local  planning  process  while  maintaining  the  home  rule  authority  of  local  governments. 
Table  3  describes  the  features  of  each  local  planning  process.  Only  those  states  which  had 
substantially  completed  their  process  were  included  in  the  table. 

Carrots  and  Sticks.  Each  state  had  to  craft  carefully  a  balance  of  mandates  and  incentives 
acceptable  to  local  governments. 

Vermont  achieved  this  balance  by  not  mandating  local  planning  and  by  increasing  the 
planning  and  review  authority  of  regional  agencies  rather  than  the  state  bureaucracy. 
Local  governments  that  engage  in  a  continuous  planning  process,  i.e. ,  develop  a  plan  and 
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Table  3  (continued) 


Key  Plan  Elements 


Implementation 


Intergovernmental 
Coordination 


Carrots  and  Sticks 


Vermont 

•  Housing  plan,  including  a 
recommended  program 
for  addressing  low-  and 
moderate-income  needs 
as  identified  in  the 
regional  plan 

•  Utility  and  public  facility 
plan 


•  Plan  must  include  an 
element  with  a  recom- 
mended program  for 
implementing  its  objec- 
tives. 


•  Plans  must  be  compati- 
ble with  adjacent  com- 
munity plans. 

•  All  towns  must  belong  to 
the  Regional  Planning 
Commission. 


•  A  municipality  that 

adopts  a  disapproved 

plan: 

-no  longer  receives 
funds  from  the  Munici- 
pal and  Regional 
Planning  Fund 

-plan  is  not  considered 
in  Act  250  review 

-state  agency  plans 
need  not  be  consis- 
tent with  the  local  plan 

-may  not  enact  an 
impact  fee  ordinance 


•  Energy  plan 

•  Land  use  plan,  specifying 
current  and  prospective 
uses  and  intensity  and 
sequence  of  develop- 
ment 

•  Transportation  plan 

allocate  local  funds  to  the  process,  have  access  to  the  Municipal  and  Regional  Planning 
Fund.  Local  plans  that  have  been  reviewed  and  approved  by  the  Regional  Planning  Com- 
mission are  used  in  the  Act  250  process  and  are  considered  by  state  agencies  in  their  plan- 
ning activities.  Regional  approval  also  enables  a  municipality  to  establish  an  impact  fee 
system. 

The  Rhode  Island  bill  stipulates  that  the  state  will  write  plans  for  those  municipalities 
which  fail  to  produce  their  own. 

In  Florida  local  plans  are  mandated.  If  municipalities  do  not  plan,  the  state  will  direct 
the  RPC  to  develop  the  plan,  charging  the  municipality  for  the  work.  Local  governments 
without  approved  comprehensive  plans  also  lose  access  to  state  revenue  sharing  and  trans- 
portation funds.  The  most  serious  penalty  for  noncompliant  local  governments  is  their 
vulnerability  to  challenge  by  any  affected  party. 

Maine  offers  local  governments  a  two-step  process  whereby  plans  are  mandatory  and 
must  be  reviewed  by  the  state,  but  "certification"  is  voluntary.  The  first  step  involves  only 
review  and  comment  by  the  state;  the  second  involves  approval.  Those  municipalities 
which  do  not  adopt  comprehensive  plans  are  ineligible  for  state  aid  (not  including  educa- 
tion funds)  related  to  land  use  and  growth.  In  addition,  existing  land  use  ordinances  and 
regulations  will  no  longer  be  valid.  Those  municipalities  which  chose  to  submit  their 
plans  for  certification  voluntarily  are  eligible  for  a  number  of  benefits:  to  compete  for 
Community  Development  Block  Grant  (CDBG)  funds  and  state  assistance  for  acquisition 
of  open  space;  authority  to  enact  impact  fees;  and  state  assistance  in  implementing  and 
enforcing  their  plans. 

Plan  Elements.  In  every  state  the  legislation  has  upgraded  the  requirements  for  the  ele- 
ments of  the  comprehensive  plan.  In  general  there  is  increased  emphasis  on  supporting 
the  plan  with  inventories  and  appropriate  data  bases.  There  are  also  provisions  for  assur- 
ing and  improving  public  participation  in  plan  development. 

The  plans  have  a  number  of  common  elements,  such  as  requiring  inventories  of  and 
strategies  for  preservation  of  historic,  cultural,  and  scenic  resources  and  preservation  of 
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natural  resources,  open  space,  and  farm  and  forest  land.  Several  elements  are  given  spe- 
cial emphasis. 

Capital  Improvement  Plans  — This  required  element  reflects  the  concern  over  the  grow- 
ing deficit  in  infrastructure  financing.  It  is  carried  to  its  fullest  extent  in  Florida  with  the 
"concurrency"  provision,  which  mandates  that  the  infrastructure  demanded  by  new 
growth  be  put  in  place  concurrently  with  the  development. 

Maine,  Vermont,  and  Rhode  Island  require  local  governments  to  assess  existing  facili- 
ties and  services,  forecast  future  needs,  and  identify  costs  and  revenue  sources. 

Designating  Growth  Areas  — This  element  appears  in  all  the  states  in  some  form  and  is 
a  major  objective  of  the  comprehensive  planning  process.  It  requires  local  governments  to 
designate,  on  land  use  maps,  the  type,  amount,  location,  and  intensity  of  current  and 
prospective  land  uses.  The  goal  is  to  encourage  a  compact  pattern  of  development  that 
minimizes  the  unsightliness  and  inefficiencies  of  sprawl  development.  New  Jersey's  plan 
clearly  takes  the  lead  in  this  effort,  but  all  the  states  have  some  provision  that  requires 
local  governments  to  make  prospective  decisions  about  land  use  and  infrastructure 
expansion. 

Housing  —  Concern  for  the  rising  cost  of  housing  was  one  of  the  driving  forces  behind 
the  growth  legislation  in  Vermont,  Maine,  and  Rhode  Island.  In  Vermont,  if  a  municipal- 
ity adopts  a  disapproved  plan,  that  plan  is  reviewed  by  the  Department  of  Community 
Affairs  for  compliance  with  the  state  affordable  housing  goals. 

In  Maine  the  state  guideline  for  housing  contains  the  only  quantitative  goal  in  the  leg- 
islation, i.e.,  "The  municipality  shall  seek  to  achieve  a  level  of  10%  of  new  residential 
development,  based  on  a  five-year  historical  average  of  residential  development  in  the 
municipality,  meeting  the  definition  of  affordable  housing."48  In  Vermont  the  RPCs 
must  inventory  regional  housing  needs,  and  local  plans  must  be  compatible  with  this 
assessment. 

Rhode  Island  requires  local  governments  to  provide  a  balance  of  housing  choices  for  all 
income  levels  and  age  groups  in  the  context  of  local,  regional,  and  state  needs. 

In  New  Jersey  the  Council  on  Affordable  Housing,  which  is  responsible  for  determin- 
ing housing  allocations,  will  begin  incorporating  the  goals  of  the  developing  tiers  as  de- 
fined by  the  State  Redevelopment  and  Development  Plan  in  1993. 

Intergovernmental  Coordination.  The  lack  of  cooperation  among  municipalities  on  com- 
mon problems  such  as  housing  and  transportation  was  considered  by  all  the  states  to  be  a 
critical  fault  in  the  planning  process.  The  legislation,  however,  had  difficulty  addressing 
this  issue.  All  the  states  enable  and  encourage  cooperative  planning  among  adjacent  mu- 
nicipalities but  have  stopped  short  of  requiring  it.  In  all  the  states  local  governments  must 
address  regional  and  interjurisdictional  issues.  The  regional  planning  commissions  are 
generally  expected  to  play  a  coordinating  and/or  mediating  role  in  interjurisdictional 
issues. 

Implementation.  Integrated  planning  strives  to  achieve  not  only  vertical  integration  among 
levels  of  government  but  horizontal  integration  in  which  implementation  is  consistent  with 
planning. 

Maine,  Rhode  Island,  and  Florida  require  that  within  one  year  of  the  adoption  of  the 
comprehensive  plan,  local  governments  must  have  adopted  implementing  ordinances  and 
regulation  consistent  with  that  plan. 
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Table  4 


State  Resources 


Funding 


Technical  Assistance 


Florida  1985     $10  million 

$2.3  million  for  local 
comprehensive  planning 

1986  $8.8  million 

1987  $9  million 

1988  $2.5  million 
Appropriation  from  General  Fund 


No  new  provisions 


Maine 


Total  appropriation  from  General  Fund 
=  $3,467,050 

•  Planning  assistance  —  municipalities 
do  not  pay  more  than  25%  of  planning 
costs 

•  Implementation  assistance 

•  Enforcement  assistance — state  pays 
cost  of  training  code  enforcement 
officers  for  one  year 

•  Municipal  Legal  Defense  Fund 

•  Impact  fees 


•  RPCs  will  prepare  regional  assess- 
ments including  inventories,  e.g., 
infrastructure,  housing.  State  will 
ensure  consistent  methodology 
among  regions. 

•  State  will  develop  model  ordinances. 

•  State  will  inventory  and  collect  all  data 
from  other  state  agencies. 

•  State  will  develop  a  geographic  infor- 
mation system. 


Rhode  Island       •  $1 .5  million  appropriated  from  General 
Fund  ($2  million  for  next  1  Vz  years) 

•  Each  municipality  will  receive  not 
more  than  $125,000  for  developing  the 
comprehensive  plan. 


•  State  will  develop  a  statewide  data 
base  and  establish  a  geographic  infor- 
mation system. 

•  State  will  establish  a  program  of 
technical  assistance  utilizing  own  staff. 
Will  "validate"  data  used  by  munici- 
palities. 


•  RPCs  will  develop  a  regional  data  base 
compatible  and  useful  to  the  Geo- 
graphic Information  System  (GIS). 

•  GIS  to  be  developed  at  University  of 
Vermont. 


Vermont  Increase  in  the  property  transfer  tax 

from  0.5%  to  1.25%  as  of  July  1, 1988, 
will  yield  $7.5  million  per  year.  Funds 
will  be  divided  among: 

•  Municipal  and  Regional  Planning  Fund 

•  Housing  and  Land  Conservation  Trust 
Fund 

•  Geographic  Information  System 

Florida  further  requires  that  all  subsequent  development  orders,  e.g. ,  permits  and  sub- 
division approvals,  be  consistent  with  the  provisions  of  the  comprehensive  plan.  Although 
Vermont  does  not  have  the  one-year  requirement,  the  comprehensive  plan  must  contain 
implementation  strategies. 

State  Resources:  Funding  and  Technical  Assistance 

Between  1975  and  1985  Florida  learned  a  hard  lesson:  mandating  local  plans  without 
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allocating  the  state  resources  to  fund  the  process  results  in  inconsistent,  ineffective  com- 
pliance. Florida  rectified  this  situation  in  1985.  The  other  three  states,  either  by  benefit  of 
Florida's  example  or  through  the  efforts  of  the  municipal  lobby,  have  also  provided  sub- 
stantial funds  for  local  and  regional  planning.  Table  4  lists  the  amounts  and  sources  of 
funds  appropriated  for  growth  management.  In  Florida,  Maine,  and  Rhode  Island  the 
money  comes  from  the  general  fund;  Vermont  added  0.5  percent  to  the  property  transfer 
tax  to  provide  an  ongoing  source  of  planning  funds. 

Table  4  also  outlines  the  states'  commitment  to  technical  assistance  for  local  govern- 
ments. Comprehensive  planning  stresses  not  only  the  financial  capacity,  but  also  the  tech- 
nical capacity  of  local  governments.  Recognizing  that  local  governments,  many  of  them 
very  small  and  with  little  or  no  professional  planning  support,  would  need  help  collecting 
the  technical  information  required  in  the  plan  inventories,  the  legislation  mandates  a 
stronger  role  for  state  agencies  and  RPCs  in  providing  and  coordinating  data.  This  assis- 
tance takes  several  forms: 

•  funding  geographic  information  systems  (included  in  the  Maine,  Vermont, 
and  Rhode  Island  bills) 

•  coordinating  the  data  collected  at  the  state  level  and  distributing  it  to  local 
governments  as  appropriate 

•  providing  model  ordinances 

•  increasing  funding  of  regional  planning  commissions  to  improve  their  ca- 
pacity to  provide  technical  assistance  to  local  governments 

•  establishing  or  improving  educational  programs  for  municipal  officials  and 
the  public 

In  order  to  fulfill  this  mission,  the  states  have  generally  increased  the  staffing  or  fund- 
ing of  the  state  agency  responsible  for  implementing  the  bill  or  have  created  new  agencies. 

In  Maine  a  new  Office  of  Comprehensive  Land  Use  Planning  was  established  within  the 
Department  of  Economic  and  Community  Development;  in  Vermont  nine  new  positions 
were  authorized  for  the  Department  of  Community  Affairs,  including  an  attorney;  in 
Florida  the  staff  of  the  State  Land  Planning  agency  increased  from  twenty-two  to  one 
hundred  members  from  1983  to  1987;49  and  in  New  Jersey  the  legislation  that  mandated 
the  State  Development  and  Redevelopment  Plan  created  an  Office  of  State  Planning 
within  the  Department  of  the  Treasury. 

Program  Evaluation 

Each  state  requires  monitoring  of  the  implementation  process  and  provides  some  kind  of 
procedure  for  recommending  amendments  to  the  bills  to  accommodate  the  realities  of 
implementation. 

In  Maine  the  Office  of  Comprehensive  Land  Use  Planning  is  required  to  produce  a 
biennial  report  on  the  status  of  the  growth  management  process.  This  report  is  to  assess 
the  effectiveness  of  the  technical  and  financial  assistance  programs,  and  the  growth  man- 
agement activities  of  state  agencies  and  municipalities,  and  to  make  recommendations  for 
statutory  changes. 

In  Rhode  Island  the  General  Assembly  will  appoint,  three  years  from  enactment,  a 
special  commission  to  review  the  implementation  process. 
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In  Florida  a  twenty-two-member  Growth  Management  Advisory  Committee  monitored 
the  initial  implementation  phase,  completing  its  charge  in  1986. 5,J  Subsequently  a  citizen 
watchdog  organization,  1000  Friends  of  Florida,  was  formed.  It  is  modeled  after  the  orga- 
nization that  has  effectively  monitored  the  Oregon  system  since  its  enactment.  The  Flor- 
ida group  is  made  up  of  a  cross  section  of  Floridians,  and  its  efforts  are  focused  narrowly 
on  assuring  effective  implementation  of  the  growth  management  laws.51 

In  Vermont  assessment  is  beginning  before  the  process  is  launched.  Implementation  of 
the  planning  system  has  been  delayed  one  year  to  allow  time  for  state  agencies,  regional 
planning  commissions,  and  local  governments  to  prepare.  During  the  year  the  state  will 
study  a  number  of  issues,  including  review  criteria,  incentive  programs,  and  the  regula- 
tory process. 


Sustaining  the  Momentum 


The  legislation  in  these  states  has  launched  a  new  generation  of  growth  management. 
There  are  great  expectations  that  the  initiatives  will  help  the  states  regain  control  over 
their  growth,  protecting  their  quality  of  life  and  enhancing  their  economic  well-being. 
Very  few,  if  any,  of  the  supporters  of  these  bills,  however,  view  them  as  the  ultimate  solu- 
tion to  their  growth-related  problems.  The  initiatives  are  considered  by  most  to  be  only  a 
first  step  in  the  right  direction.  The  difficult  business  of  implementing  the  process  and 
sustaining  the  momentum  lies  ahead. 

During  the  implementation  process  the  responsibility  for  these  two  tasks  is  shared  by 
the  legislature,  the  administration,  and  local  governments.  State  legislatures  will  have  to 
continue  to  appropriate  funds  for  local  planning  for  at  least  three  to  five  years  to  support 
an  entire  statewide  cycle  of  local  comprehensive  planning.  During  that  time  there  may  be 
changes  of  administration  and,  most  certainly,  changes  in  legislative  priorities.  As  the 
current  sense  of  urgency  about  managing  growth  is  preempted  by  other  crises,  it  will 
become  more  difficult  to  commit  state  dollars  to  planning. 

The  legislation  increases  the  planning  responsibilities  of  state  government.  Not  only  are 
those  state  agencies  involved  with  land  use  required  to  incorporate  planning  into  their 
operations,  but  they  are  required  to  coordinate  their  plans  and  supporting  data  with  other 
agencies  and  with  local  governments.  The  ability  and  willingness  of  state  agencies  to  meet 
this  challenge  will  depend  on  political  and  administrative  leadership  as  well  as  sufficient 
funds  to  fulfill  their  responsibilities. 

On  the  local  level,  financial  incentives  alone  do  not  guarantee  a  consistent  and  thorough 
planning  effort.  In  the  words  of  Governor  Kunin  of  Vermont,  "I  believe  it  may  be  easier  to 
create  the  financial  resources  to  make  this  process  work  than  it  will  be  to  galvanize  politi- 
cal consensus,  and  to  maintain  that  consensus,  through  good  times  and  bad."5:  Local  gov- 
ernments may  be  willing  to  forgo  the  carrots  and  suffer  the  sticks  to  avoid  comprehensive 
planning  because  of  the  incumbent  costs  or  a  disinclination  toward  government  control  of 
land  use.  States  and  regional  planning  councils  will  have  to  encourage  and  support  local 
participation  with  an  extensive  educational  program. 


New  England  Update 

As  of  fall  1989,  the  movement  toward  integrated  growth  management  systems  continues 
in  four  of  the  six  New  England  states:  in  Maine  and  Vermont  the  implementation  process 
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appears  to  be  directly  on  target  after  one  year;  in  Rhode  Island  the  program  has  encoun- 
tered funding  problems  but  is  still  moving  forward;  and  in  Massachusetts  a  special  legisla- 
tive commission  is  recommending  adoption  of  a  statewide  system. 

Maine's  program  has  survived  a  year  that  brought  significant  budget  reductions  in 
other  areas.  The  state  agency  responsible  for  implementing  the  growth  management  bill, 
the  Office  of  Comprehensive  Land  Use  Planning,  remained  intact  while  other  programs 
within  the  same  department  were  cut.  The  substance  of  the  bill  also  remained  unchanged, 
with  only  minor  alterations  to  clarify  language  and  amend  timetables.  Compliance  among 
towns  in  the  first  round  of  the  planning  cycle  has  been  excellent,  and  the  program  is  pro- 
gressing to  second-round  towns.  The  regional  councils  have  been  very  active  during  the 
process,  both  as  providers  of  planning  assistance  to  round-one  towns,  and  as  the  agents 
responsible  for  the  regional  planning  process.53  One  question  still  remaining  is  the  degree 
to  which  state  agencies  will  participate  in  and  contribute  to  this  planning  process. 

In  Vermont  the  program  passed  a  critical  test  this  year  when  a  new  legislator,  a  strong 
opponent  of  the  measure  in  1988,  led  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  change  the  law.  On  the 
state  level,  agencies  with  land  use  responsibilities  are  working  under  an  executive  order 
from  Governor  Kunin  to  develop  draft  agency  plans.  Municipal-level  compliance  has  been 
excellent  (though  there  has  been  active  resistance  by  two  towns)  and  239  of  the  state's  246 
municipalities  have  had  their  planning  process  confirmed  by  regional  councils.54 

A  budget  crunch  in  Rhode  Island  resulted  in  a  change  in  the  program's  funding.  In- 
stead of  appropriating  the  full  amount,  the  General  Assembly  sent  the  voters  a  referen- 
dum question,  to  be  decided  in  November,  proposing  a  $2.5  million  bond  issue.  This 
diversion  of  funding  responsibility,  as  well  as  lack  of  gubernatorial  support,  are  potential 
threats  to  the  program.  The  land  use  commission,  which  was  instrumental  in  drafting  the 
growth  management  legislation,  has  been  extended,  however,  and  will  have  the  task  of 
revising  the  state's  zoning  enabling  statute.  Plans  for  a  statewide,  coordinated  geographic 
information  system  are  progressing.55 

During  the  past  year  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  made  considerable  progress 
in  the  debate  over  a  statewide  growth  management  system.  Since  May  1988  the  Special 
Legislative  Commission  on  Growth  and  Change  in  Massachusetts  has  been  studying  the 
issues,  holding  public  hearings  and  focus  group  sessions,  and  developing  consensus  on 
growth  management  goals  and  objectives.  The  commission  was  to  issue  its  consensus 
report  in  the  fall  of  1989  and  plan  to  draft  legislation  for  the  1990  session.  Although  the 
final  details  and  implementation  strategies  have  yet  to  be  worked  out,  the  commission's 
recommendations  will  involve  a  system  of  mandatory  local  planning,  regional  certifica- 
tion of  plans,  regional  planning,  regional  impact  review,  and  state  agency  coordination. 
The  commission  has  legislative  authority  to  continue  through  December  1989  (although 
its  funding  expired  in  September)  and  a  bill  has  been  submitted  to  extend  its  life  through 
June  of  1990.56 

In  New  Hampshire  and  Connecticut  growth  management  has  not  become  a  state-level 
issue.  New  Hampshire  does  support  the  local  planning  process  with  targeted  block  grants, 
which  have  increased  from  $124,00  in  1986  to  $350,00  for  1990. 57  In  Connecticut  local 
governments  are  required  to  develop  comprehensive  plans,  but  no  state  funds  are  dedi- 
cated to  the  process.  On  the  state  level,  the  Department  of  Environmental  Protection  has 
engaged  in  a  long-range  planning  program  called  Environment/2000,  which  guides  the 
state's  environmental  policies  and  programs.  Although  this  process  does  not  encompass 
the  entire  range  of  growth  management  issues,  it  does  affect  local  government  planning  in 
such  areas  as  water  quality  and  solid  waste. M^ 
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The  Problems  A  Case  Study 

of  Rural  of  Monroe, 

Reindustrialization     Massachusetts 


Jeanne  H.  Armstrong  and  John  R.  Mullin 


Owing  to  the  departure  of  the  mill  industry  from  rural  New  England,  many  small  towns 
have  suffered  erosion  of  their  economic  base.  These  towns  and  villages  face  a  declining 
population,  vacant  mills,  and  an  aging  workforce.  Monroe,  Massachusetts ,  is  an  example 
of  the  problems  of  rural  reindustrialization.  This  article  concludes  that  state  intervention 
is  required  for  the  restoration  of  productivity. 


Several  hundred  small  villages  and  towns  across  New  England  are  in  serious  eco- 
nomic trouble  as  a  result  of  erosion  of  their  economic  base. '  Often  located  miles 
from  population  centers  and  relying  on  outmoded  transportation  systems,  these  communi- 
ties must  face  the  realization  that  "The  Mill,"  their  raison  d'etre,  will  most  likely  cease 
production  as  tighter  environmental  controls  are  established,  efficiency  in  operations 
becomes  more  critical,  absentee  landlords  require  greater  return,  and  general  manufac- 
turing declines.2  A  quiet  foreboding  overshadows  these  communities  located  along  such 
rivers  as  the  Blackstone,  the  Quinebog,  and  the  Deerfield.  There  is  a  feeling  that  the 
communities  are  alone  in  their  problems  and  that  few,  beyond  the  residents,  care  about 
their  future.3 

Yet  these  communities  are  important  to  New  England.  They  represent  its  culture  and 
heritage  and,  perhaps  most  important,  are  often  the  breeding  grounds  for  the  new  ideas, 
inventions,  and  innovations  that  have  kept  our  region  economically  viable.4  There  is 
clearly  a  need  to  help  these  towns,  to  nurture  them,  and  to  stimulate  actions  that  will  help 
them  recover.  This  article  is  a  plea  for  state  officials  across  New  England  to  begin  to 
create  programs  designed  to  help  these  communities.  The  costs  in  terms  of  money,  time, 
or  effort  will  be  small,  and  the  return  is  likely  to  be  significant.5 

We  focus  on  the  town  of  Monroe,  Massachusetts,  as  an  example  of  the  plight  of  the  mill 
town  in  New  England.  Located  approximately  126  miles  west  of  Boston,  Monroe  is  nes- 
tled against  the  Vermont  border  and  adjacent  to  the  towns  of  Rowe  and  Florida,  in  Massa- 
chusetts, and  Readsboro,  Vermont.  One  has  to  traverse  the  Mohawk  Trail  and  ten  miles  of 
hilly  and  narrow  road,  pass  a  nuclear  power  plant,  cross  a  condemned  bridge,  and  negoti- 
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ate  a  steep  incline  by  a  vacant  mill  before  one  enters  the  town  center.  While  the  traveler 
encounters  much  scenic  beauty,  the  trip  is  disconcerting.  One  may  see  breathtaking  vistas 
and  hear  the  roar  of  a  tumbling  stream,  but  one  also  sees  poverty,  disinvestment,  and  an 
overpowering  nuclear  power  plant.  Monroe  has  the  look  of  a  dying  town  —  a  place  with  no 
industry,  no  commerce,  and,  most  recently,  no  school.6  It  is  a  distressed  community  in 
which  people  are  overwhelmed  by  events,  undersupported  by  the  state,  suspicious  of 
outsiders,  and  divided  among  themselves  concerning  future  directions.  But  it  can  still  be 
revived  —  it  could  be  a  productive  and  economically  vibrant  community.  Monroe  need 
not  slide  into  bankruptcy,  become  a  ward  of  the  state,  and  suffer  the  indignity  of  being  the 
first  community  in  Massachusetts  since  Fall  River  and  Millville  during  the  Great  Depres- 
sion to  be  legally  designated  incapable  of  caring  for  itself. 

Monroe  is  not  unique.  In  fact,  scores  of  towns  throughout  New  England  could  easily 
slide  into  a  similar  position.  The  closing  of  a  mill,  the  loss  of  a  key  natural  resource,  or 
the  failure  of  a  bridge  could  lead  to  the  same  sort  of  fate.  The  message  is  clear:  despite 
several  years  of  prosperity  and  near  full  employment,  industry -based,  rural  New  England 
communities  are  still  in  an  economic  climate  that  is  far  from  secure.  For  this  reason,  and 
to  prevent  further  Monroes  from  occurring,  the  story  must  be  told.7 

The  article  contains  two  parts:  the  first  focuses  on  the  critical  elements  that  have  caused 
Monroe  to  be  what  it  is,  the  second  on  what  can  be  done  to  help  this  community,  with  a 
description  of  lessons  learned. 


The  Town  of  Monroe 

Overview 

Incorporated  in  1822  and  named  after  the  fifth  president  of  the  United  States,  Monroe 
was  first  settled  by  rail  workers  employed  in  constructing  the  famed  Hoosac  Railroad 
Tunnel.  With  its  fast-flowing  stream,  high  banks,  and  buildable  land  at  the  water's  edge, 
the  town  had  all  the  basic  requirements  for  a  mill.  In  1866  a  paper  mill  was  constructed 
and,  with  its  accompanying  mill  housing,  became  the  lifeblood  of  the  town  for  the  next 
120  years. 

The  land  is  quite  hilly,  except  for  the  area  where  the  Mill  is  located  (commonly  referred 
to  as  Monroe  Bridge)  and  a  small  cluster  of  homes  in  the  hills  (called  Upper  Monroe). 
This  terrain  has  been  a  critical  factor  in  keeping  the  town  so  sparsely  populated;  it  simply 
is  not  developable:  less  than  half  a  square  mile  of  the  town's  10.85  square  miles  is  consid- 
ered buildable.8  This  factor,  coupled  with  harsh  weather,  makes  accessibility  difficult  for 
both  trucks  and  cars.  Indeed,  many  of  the  most  skilled  truckers  (and  yesterday's  team- 
sters) have  cursed  the  day  they  were  assigned  to  make  deliveries  to  the  Mill.  In  any 
weather,  traversing  the  roads,  with  22  percent  slopes,  bridges  with  gaps  in  the  roadbed 
and  a  tendency  to  shake,  and  hairpin  turns,  is  difficult.  Monroe's  inaccessibility,  limited 
supply  of  developable  land,  and  distance  from  major  population  centers  resulted  in  its  evo- 
lution as  a  rural  industrial  community  with  no  agricultural  base,  a  community  dependent 
for  its  economic  well-being  on  the  future  of  a  tired,  outmoded  nineteenth-century  mill. 

The  Village 

A  summary  of  the  characteristics  of  Monroe  that  one  might  write  for  the  Encyclopaedia 
Britannica  would  read  as  follows: 

Monroe  (pop.  142,  incorporated  1840),  located  126  miles  west-northwest  of  Boston  in 
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Franklin  County,  adjacent  to  the  Deerfield  River,  settled  by  Italian  railroad  workers. 
Home  of  the  Westfield  Paper  Company's  glassine  paper  factory,  now  closed.  Smallest 
manufacturing  town  in  Massachusetts. 

While  the  facts  are  accurate,  they  tell  only  part  of  the  story. 

The  town  is  clustered  around  the  Mill  in  a  manner  reminiscent  of  the  village  pattern  of 
the  Slater  Mills  common  to  Rhode  Island  and  southeastern  Massachusetts.9  The  Mill 
stands  on  the  banks  of  the  Deerfield  River;  one  can  clearly  see  the  high-water  mark  along 
its  concrete  basement.  A  mixture  of  concrete,  brick,  and  wood,  it  is  a  utilitarian  complex. 
Clearly,  the  owners,  over  time,  simply  created  additions  to  the  complex  with  an  eye 
toward  cost  and  efficiency  rather  than  beauty. 

Climbing  from  the  Mill  complex  toward  the  town  center,  one  enters  the  residential  area. 
Grouped  on  either  side  of  a  well-kept  street  are  row  houses  and  boardinghouses,  now 
converted  to  market-rate  rental  units,  and  several  small,  well-kept,  single-family  homes, 
which  regularly  sell  for  under  $60,000  per  unit.  The  town's  one  restaurant,  which  is  in 
the  middle  of  this  area,  is  barely  surviving.  This  is  understandable,  given  that  the  Mill  is 
closed,  only  142  people  live  in  the  town,  and  Monroe  is  off  the  beaten  path.  Still,  it  is 
obvious  that  the  people  who  live  here  have  not  given  up  hope,  since  the  yards  and  streets 
are  beautifully  maintained. 

At  the  top  of  the  hill  is  the  "institutional"  center  of  town,  where  one  finds  the  Mill's 
former  main  office  building.  It  was  an  impressive  structure  with  features  both  slightly 
Teutonic  and  slightly  Queen  Anne-style.  While  it  is  still  well  maintained,  the  aluminum 
siding  along  the  lower  floor  has  robbed  the  structure  of  much  of  its  former  beauty.  Imme- 
diately across  the  street  is  the  impressively  maintained  combination  town  hall  and  grade 
school,  which  sits  above  the  town  on  a  grass  knoll  overlooking  the  village.  With  white 
columns  and  a  brick  facade,  this  structure  alone  presents  a  picture  of  Monroe  as  it  might 
have  been  in  earlier  times.  To  the  side  of  the  town  hall  is  the  former  Mill  foreman's  house, 
in  the  process  of  being  restored.  It  is  called  the  James  Ramage  House,  and  its  position  on 
the  high  ground,  overlooking  the  former  homes  of  the  Mill  workers,  is  symbolic.  Its  size, 
style,  and  location  all  reflect  the  power,  prestige,  and  control  of  the  Mill  management  over 
the  workers.10  It  is  no  accident  that  this  building  is  adjacent  to  the  town  hall:  town  govern- 
ment and  Mill  business  were  one  and  the  same.  What  is  missing  is  the  third  structural 
element  common  to  so  many  nineteenth-century  mill  villages  in  New  England:  the  Protes- 
tant church."  The  only  church  in  town  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  1934.  Across  the  street 
from  the  foreman's  house  is  the  post  office,  a  run-down  structure  in  need  of  substantial 
improvements.  And  that's  the  village  —  compact,  neatly  kept  for  the  most  part,  and  quite 
functional.  But  there  are  problems  on  the  horizon. 

We  must  consider  the  question,  "What  is  a  village?"  Clearly  it's  a  community  of  people 
in  which  face-to-face,  incidental  contact  commonly  occurs  through  the  normal  functions 
of  everyday  life:  shopping,  the  journey  to  work  or  school,  the  need  to  pay  bills  or  visit  the 
post  office.  If  we  examine  closely  the  functions  noted  above,  several  are  either  missing  or 
in  danger  of  elimination  from  the  Monroe  scene.  First,  there  are  no  shops  in  the  village. 
To  buy  something  as  common  as  a  toothbrush  or  a  newspaper  one  must  travel  on  a  very 
steep  grade  four  miles  to  Rowe  or  five  miles  to  Readsboro,  Vermont.  Even  buying  a  cup 
of  coffee  may  become  a  problem  if  the  one  restaurant  in  town  folds.  Thus,  in  terms  of 
the  essential  goods  required  for  day-to-day  life,  the  village  offers  very  little. 

Second,  there  is  the  future  of  the  U.S.  post  office,  which,  in  small-town  America,  is 
many  things  in  addition  to  the  place  where  one  purchases  stamps.  It  is  the  symbol  of  the 
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federal  government,  a  communications  network  with  the  world,  and  its  zip  code  gives  the 
community  an  individual  identity  across  the  nation.  It  is  quite  interesting  to  listen  to  rural 
postmasters  and  -mistresses  describe  their  duties.  They  regularly  and  informally  handle 
tax,  social  security,  draft  registration,  and  other  federal  matters  that  have  an  impact  on  all 
of  us.  Although  not  included  in  the  job  description,  these  are  essential  functions.  They  are 
even  more  important  in  communities  with  a  large  existing  or  emerging  elderly  population. 

We  predict  that  the  Monroe  post  office  will  close.  The  U.S.  Postal  Service  policy  is  to 
consolidate  rural  post  offices  as  an  efficiency  move.  With  this  closure  comes  the  loss  of 
identity.  Instead  of  the  postmark  Monroe  Bridge  01350  on  each  stamp,  an  RFD  or  a 
Greenfield  designation  will  be  affixed  to  each  letter.  While  such  a  move  can  be  under- 
stood from  the  practical  level,  given  the  need  for  economy,  the  town  will  suffer  psycho- 
logical damage.  It  will  lose  its  formal  outlet  to  the  world,  its  sole  representation  of  the 
federal  government,  and  will  incur  the  stigma  of  being  so  unimportant  as  to  be  denied  a 
federal  post  office.  We  are  reminded  of  the  telephone  companies'  move  to  eliminate  the 
call  word  for  communities  in  the  late  1950s  and  early  1960s.  Communities  were  saddened 
when  prefixes  like  Butterfield  8  or  Pennsylvania  6  were  eliminated,  for  those  prefixes 
contributed  to  a  sense  of  community.  Even  in  Massachusetts,  one  knew  that  the  call  sign 
for  Concord  was  Emerson,  for  Acton  Colonial.  Both  contributed  psychologically  to  the 
towns'  positive  image.  But  these  communities  recovered,  and  so  will  Monroe  —  to  a  de- 
gree. However,  a  subtle  sense  of  estrangement,  isolation,  and  knowledge  that  the  town  is 
not  truly  a  "complete"  community  will  persist. 

A  similar  feeling  would  occur  with  the  third  problem:  the  closing  of  the  school.  With 
only  fourteen  students  and  the  town  birthrate  close  to  zero,  the  school  closing  makes  eco- 
nomical and  educational  sense.  But  there  is  more  to  it.  A  school  represents  the  spirit  and 
future  of  a  community.  It  is  a  place  where  community  values  and  ethics  are  learned.  It  is 
an  institution  in  which  local  people  take  care  of  their  own.  When  local  control  is  diluted  or 
eliminated,  there  is  a  feeling  of  surrendering  one's  future  to  someone  else.  The  net  result, 
once  again,  is  the  erosion  of  a  community.  Do  the  people  of  Monroe  care?  The  debate 
over  the  school's  future  was  heated.  As  so  often  happens  in  communities  with  an  aging 
population,  support  for  the  school  has  been  steadily  eroding.  The  decision  to  close  the 
school  was  made  in  the  spring  of  1989. n 

The  Mill 

The  Mill  was  first  developed  in  1866  for  the  purpose  of  manufacturing  paper,  and  was 
quite  prosperous  throughout  most  of  the  twentieth  century.  Specializing  in  glassines  (the 
cellophane  type  of  paper  that,  for  example,  covers  the  opening  over  the  address  portion  of 
a  business  envelope),  it  enjoyed  a  steady  market  for  its  product  despite  recessions  and 
economic  downturns.  In  1982,  however,  the  Mill  was  sold  to  Reed  International  which, 
with  different  standards  for  investment,  was  unable  to  keep  it  operating  within  the  re- 
quired profit  window.  In  1985  the  Mill  was  closed  and  shortly  thereafter  sold  to  the  West- 
field  Paper  Company,  which  has  now  stripped  it  of  its  machinery  and  is  attempting  to  sell 
it.  At  its  peak  in  1983  the  Mill  employed  188  workers. 

The  closing  of  the  Mill  is  not  a  unique  story.  In  fact,  a  careful  examination  of  the  events 
leading  up  to  its  closing  depicts  a  case  that  has  been  repeated  time  after  time  in  New  Eng- 
land. The  story  must  begin  with  its  product,  glassine  paper.  As  anyone  who  receives  bills 
in  the  mail  knows,  companies  are  less  and  less  apt  to  use  glassine  over  the  address  portion 
of  envelopes,  which  has  greatly  reduced  the  demand  for  the  product.  With  excess  capacity 
and  plants  performing  the  same  production  in  two  locations,  the  Westfield  Paper  Com- 
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pany  had  to  decide  which  plant  to  close.  The  Monroe  plant  was  the  older  of  the  two,  had 
an  older  work  force,  older  equipment,  less  space  to  adapt  for  new  machinery,  was  in 
worse  condition,  and  was  more  difficult  to  service  by  truck.  In  addition,  there  were  ru- 
mors that  it  required  the  expenditure  of  a  significant  amount  of  money  for  environmental 
cleanup.  Given  such  conditions,  what  choice  did  the  owners  have?  There  have  been  hints 
of  potential  buyers  but,  to  date,  they  have  not  been  substantiated.  As  the  president  of  the 
owning  company  notes,  "We  actively  seek  interested  parties  for  the  site."13 
What  are  the  critical  characteristics  of  this  mill  closing? 

•  The  labor  force,  although  quite  skilled,  was  aging.  An  older  work  force  is 
generally  more  costly  and  less  adaptable  to  change. 

•  There  were  alternative  opportunities  for  work  in  the  region,  so  the  stigma  of 
unemployment  and  the  loss  of  income  would  not  be  as  extensive  in  Monroe 
as  in  many  other  communities  facing  plant  closings. I4 

•  There  was  little  replacement  labor  on  the  horizon.  The  region  was  not 
growing  to  a  significant  degree,  and  the  "Massachusetts  miracle"  had 
created  conditions  that  economists  considered  as  being  greater  than  full 
employment.  Further,  the  local  birthrate  was  close  to  zero,  and  young  men 
and  women  regularly  left  the  community  after  high  school. 

•  The  Mill  was  old  and  in  need  of  extensive  renovation.  Its  bricks  were 
cracked,  mortar  was  falling  out,  and  major  reconstruction  efforts  would  be 
needed  on  the  not  too  distant  horizon. 

•  Built  in  the  nineteenth  century,  the  Mill  was  not  designed  for  the  modern 
production  of  paper.  The  process  is  essentially  linear,  while  the  Mill's 
multifloor  configuration  required  vertical  movements.15 

•  Access  to  the  Mill  is  difficult  for  sixteen- wheel  trucks.  We  have  previously 
mentioned  the  dangerous  grades  that  lead  to  the  town  from  Rowe.  For  vehi- 
cles coming  from  Charlemont,  the  road  is  equally  dangerous,  with  dramatic 
slopes  and  hairpin  turns.  Truck  drivers  find  winter  driving  here  particularly 
stressful. 

•  Eight  U.S.  mills  were  turning  out  the  same  product  for  a  demand  that  could 
be  supplied  by  only  two  of  them.  Monroe's  facility  was  among  the  oldest. 

•  Because  Reed  International  had  not  reinvested  in  modern  paper-making 
equipment,  it  gave  its  more  aggressive  competitors  a  better  opportunity  to 
capture  a  market  share. 

•  Reed  International  sold  the  Mill  to  a  nationally  based  company,  which 
turned  out  to  be  an  absentee  landlord.  It  consequently  required  a  quick, 
high  rate  of  return  on  investment  to  operate  efficiently. 

•  If  it  is  sold  again,  the  Mill  will  have  to  undergo  an  environmental  inspection 
to  ensure  that  it  meets  current  health  standards.  This  means  that  the  seller 
would  have  to  bear  the  potential  additional  expense  of  an  environmental 
cleanup,  which  is  rarely  inexpensive.  In  Barre,  Massachusetts,  for  example, 
the  environmental  problems  associated  with  the  Barre  Mill  have  kept  it 
closed  for  fourteen  years.16 
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The  People 

In  the  final  analysis  a  town's  character  is  determined  by  the  people  who  call  it  home. 
After  all  the  commuters,  state  and  county  bureaucrats,  and  consultants  leave,  it  is  the 
hometowners  who  must  pick  up  the  pieces  and  make  the  community  work.  The  roads 
must  be  plowed,  bills  must  be  paid,  and  public  safety  must  be  maintained.  Who  are  these 
people,  and  why  are  they  still  in  Monroe? 

The  town  was  initially  settled  by  the  Italian  immigrants  who  worked  on  the  Hoosac 
Railroad  Tunnel.  Having  established  residence  in  Monroe,  they  later  began  working  in  the 
factories  of  the  region  and  were  soon  joined  by  other  ethnic  groups.  Today  there  is  still  a 
small  group  of  families  with  Italian  surnames,  but  the  town  is  a  mixture  of  many  groups, 
with  no  dominant  ethnic  representation. 

Monroe  is  a  blue-collar  town  in  which  no  local  citizen  is  a  doctor,  lawyer,  or  captain 
of  industry.  The  influence  of  the  Westfield  Mill  was  such  that  it  and  the  community 
became  one.  Since  it  called  for  a  large  number  of  machinists  and  other  tradesmen, 
there  is  no  mystery  about  the  community's  evolving  as  it  did.  The  owners  and  upper- 
level  management  lived  afar,  while  the  workers  resided  in  the  Mill's  shadow.  This 
New  England  phenomenon  was  repeated  constantly  in  the  region's  nineteenth-  and 
twentieth-century  history. 

Monroe's  population  base  is  in  decline.  With  an  average  age  of  thirty-four,  its  people 
are  older  than  the  state  average,  and  Massachusetts  is  among  U.S.  states  with  the  oldest 
population.  Nothing  points  this  out  more  vividly  than  examining  the  birthrates.  Over  the 
past  decade  the  town's  birthrate  has  declined.  Deaths  have  also  declined,  but  only  as  a 
result  of  people  leaving  the  community  and  dying  elsewhere.  Thus  with  people  still  mov- 
ing out,  a  declining  birthrate,  aging  population,  and  newcomers  consisting  primarily  of 
retirees,  the  town  is  in  a  posture  of  decline.  In  fact,  all  of  the  four  homes  sold  in  Monroe 
over  the  past  year  were  purchased  by  retirees.  With  an  average  price  per  unit  of  under 
$60,000,  housing  is  the  lowest  priced  in  the  county  and  is  obviously  a  bargain  when 
compared  to  that  of  other  communities. 

This  sense  of  decline  can  also  be  noted  in  the  participation  in  town  government.  A  re- 
view of  the  town  reports  shows  that  only  a  small  cadre  of  people  actually  participate. 
Interestingly,  the  selectmen  often  serve  as  volunteer  drivers  of  the  snowplows  in  winter, 
which  helps  the  town  save  money.  The  reality  remains  that  the  problems  facing  the  town 
have  led  to  dispirited  civic  morale:  it  is  as  if  anything  the  town  tries  causes  future  prob- 
lems or  does  not  work.  Despite  Herculean  efforts,  Monroe  has  been  unable  to  obtain  its 
expected  share  of  state  grants.  This  problem  is  particularly  severe  in  rural  communities 
across  the  country.17  These  hardworking,  dedicated,  and  well-meaning  people  are  simply 
ill  equipped  to  bring  about  required  changes.  Finally,  despite  the  low  price  of  housing,  no 
family  in  Monroe  could  afford  to  purchase  its  present  home  at  today's  prices.  They  are,  in 
a  sense,  trapped. 

And  where  does  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  fit  into  the  future  of  Monroe? 
Manifestly,  if  the  town  is  to  survive,  the  state  will  have  to  play  a  major  role.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  state  has  not  provided  any  special  consideration  to  the  town  beyond  approving 
a  grant  designed  to  bring  officials  together  to  analyze  the  town's  problems. 

Why  has  this  occurred?  While  there  are  many  reasons,  the  simplest  is  that  the  state  has 
no  general  grant  program  designed  to  comprehensively  address  the  needs  of  communities 
that  are  under  fiscal  or  economic  stress.  Further,  there  are  strict  requirements  for  many 
other  grants  that  are  evaluated  by  such  criteria  as  return  on  investment  or  in  terms  of  the 
greatest  number  of  people  being  served  or  of  making  a  positive  contribution  to  the  com- 
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munity's  economic  well-being.  In  truth,  many  communities  that  require  state  aid  in  antici- 
pation of  economic  growth  or  for  stability  are  turned  away.  A  community  that  was  grow- 
ing or  in  which  a  company  was  to  locate  would  have  a  higher  priority.  A  community  in 
distress  has  a  difficult  time  obtaining  the  financial  assistance  of  state  grants  to  ameliorate 
its  condition. 

Over  the  past  five  years  the  community  submitted  applications  for  eight  grants,  of 
which  only  two  were  awarded,  one  for  minor  road  improvements,  the  other  to  study  the 
town's  fiscal  problems.  It  is  clear  that  part  of  the  problem  may  have  been  the  grant-writ- 
ing skills  of  the  townspeople  and  their  poor  judgment  in  applying  for  high-risk  grants.  It 
is  also  clear  that  the  state  has  not  relaxed  its  standards  in  favor  of  the  town.  As  late  as 
April  9,  1988,  at  the  Conference  on  the  Future  of  Monroe,  Massachusetts,  Associate 
Commissioner  of  Public  Works  Kenneth  Kruckemeyer  stated  that  Monroe's  applica- 
tions for  assistance  in  road  improvements  were  not  as  critical  as  those  of  many  other 
state  communities.18 

The  Nuclear  Power  Plant 

One  of  Monroe's  neighbors,  Rowe,  is  the  home  of  Yankee  Atomic  Nuclear  Reactor  num- 
ber 1 .  Rowe  and  its  nuclear  power  plant  have  had  and  continue  to  have  a  significant  impact 
upon  the  town. 

Yankee  Atomic,  the  largest  employer  in  Rowe,  pays  approximately  $400,000  in  prop- 
erty taxes.  For  this  reason  Rowe  has  one  of  the  lowest  tax  rates  in  the  state  and  is  able  to 
finance  civic  improvements  of  a  higher  quality  than  those  of  its  neighbors.  (Rowe's  tax 
rate  of  $7. 10  per  thousand  is  one-third  that  of  Monroe's.  Although  not  a  Lexington  or  a 
Weston,  Rowe  is  far  more  affluent  than  its  neighboring  Franklin  County  towns.  Perhaps 
the  best  way  to  describe  the  town  is  "utility  with  a  flair." 

The  road  to  the  nuclear  power  plant  is  not  a  typical  rural  road;  there  are  few  ruts  or 
sharp  curves,  and  vehicles  ride  almost  as  smoothly  as  on  a  major  state  highway.  The  width 
of  the  road  and  the  depth  of  the  pavement  were  obviously  calculated  to  support  trucks 
servicing  the  reactor.  But  the  terrain  indicates  that  there  is  something  different  here. 
Leaving  Rowe  Center,  one  sees  steep  inclines  marked  by  signs  directing  "Trucks  test 
brakes"  and  pointing  to  emergency  off  ramps.  Reaching  the  bottom  and  making  a  gentle 
left  turn,  one  finds  the  nuclear  power  plant.  Painted  in  soft  hues,  the  buildings  more 
closely  resemble  Henry  Ford's  Village  Industries  of  the  1930s  than  a  structure  housing 
one  of  America's  most  powerful  sources  of  energy. 

It  is  a  quiet  place;  in  fact,  the  absence  of  noise  makes  one  uncomfortable.  Standing 
outside  the  gate  a  person  wonders,  "Is  it  on,  is  it  down,  or  is  something  wrong?"  One 
wants  the  nuclear  power  plant  to  do  something,  like  shake,  whine,  roar,  or  send  smoke 
and  mist  into  the  air.  But  it  just  sits  there  quietly,  cleanly  and  steadily  providing  energy 
for  New  England. 

Built  in  1954,  Yankee  Atomic  is  the  nation's  oldest  active  nuclear  plant.  Its  size,  scale, 
and  energy  output  are  minuscule  compared  to  a  Three  Mile  Island,  a  Millstone,  or  a  Sea- 
brook.  But  gliding  down  the  mountain  to  the  site,  one  sees  a  few  mill  structures,  a  geo- 
desic domed  structure,  and  a  chain-link  fence,  all  guarded  by  serious  attendants.  Its 
neatness  and  sense  of  order  cause  it  to  stand  out.  Located  along  the  southern  edge  of  the 
Deerfield  River,  it  is  approximately  two  miles  from  the  center  of  Rowe  but  less  than  one 
mile  from  the  town  center  of  Monroe  on  the  northern  bank  of  the  Deerfield.  The  fact  that 
Monroe  provides  the  emergency  evacuation  route  for  the  plant,  which  is  closer  to  Mon- 
roe's center  of  population  than  Rowe's,  is  immaterial.  This  "winner  take  all"  approach 
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concerning  tax  revenues,  regardless  of  impact,  is  common  to  our  region.  Also,  locating 
"Locally  Unwanted  Land  Uses"  (LULUs)  on  the  borders  of  a  town  is  a  New  England  art 
form  of  long  standing.  The  trained  eye  need  not  spy  a  sign  announcing,  "You  are  leaving 
town."  All  it  has  to  do  is  note  the  site  of  the  local  dump,  local  airport,  local  affordable 
housing,  or  regional  shopping  center  to  know  it  is  the  edge  of  town.  The  nuclear  power 
plant  fits  neatly  into  this  pattern. 

The  plant  is  at  once  a  curse  to  Monroe  and  a  potential  savior.  It  is  a  curse  because  of  its 
proximity  to  the  town:  given  a  choice,  would  one  want  to  live  in  the  shadow  of  a  nuclear 
power  plant?  Clearly  not.  And  when  the  other  problems  of  Monroe  are  added  to  this 
LULU,  one  can  clearly  understand  why  Monroe  is  suffering.  Of  course  it  is  true  that 
people  get  used  to  living  in  the  shadow  of  such  potential  threats  to  life.  Nothing  brought 
this  home  to  us  as  much  as  a  visit  to  Indiantown  Gap,  Pennsylvania,  shortly  after  the  acci- 
dent at  the  nearby  Three  Mile  Island  nuclear  reactor.  While  taking  an  evening  stroll,  we 
stopped  to  watch  a  softball  game  between  two  local  teams,  one  of  which  was  called  the 
Meltdowners!  It's  amazing  how  quickly  we  as  a  people  adapt  to  and  laugh  off  danger.  But 
given  a  choice,  would  these  people  be  playing  on  that  field  or  living  in  that  community? 
We  think  not  and  still  believe,  despite  external  reactions  to  the  contrary,  that  the  psycho- 
logical toll  is  quite  high.  But  what  if  the  managers  of  the  power  plant  became  active  partic- 
ipants in  town  affairs?  What  if  they  contributed  to  the  school,  the  roads,  and  revitalization? 
What  if  they  aided  town  boards?  What  if  the  company  became  a  modern  corporate  citizen 
participating  in  the  larger  community  of  which  it  is  really  a  part,  rather  than  merely  fol- 
lowing the  basic  rules  of  law?  We  don't  have  answers  to  these  questions  except  to  note  that 
such  involvement  could  be  accomplished  easily  and  at  minimum  cost. 

The  Deerfield  River 

Forming  the  border  between  Rowe  and  Monroe,  the  Deerfield  River  flows  rapidly 
through  deep  cuts  at  a  rapid  "white-water"  pace.  The  true  pace  of  its  flow,  however,  is 
governed  by  a  Northeastern  Power  Company  (NEPCO)  dam  immediately  to  the  east  of 
town.  NEPCO  regularly  releases  and  retains  water  according  to  its  power  generation 
demands  and  the  rate  of  natural  flow  behind  the  dam.  Consequently,  one  cannot  predict 
the  river's  flow,  speed,  or  depth  with  any  guarantee  of  accuracy.  NEPCO  owns  virtually 
all  the  land  on  either  side  of  the  river  throughout  the  town. 

Why  is  the  river  important  to  the  town?  First  of  all,  it  is  beautiful.  Its  steep  banks, 
rapids,  and  explosiveness  as  it  roars  down  a  narrow  shaft  and  cascades  over  rocks  is  un- 
like any  other  in  western  Massachusetts.  Its  unpredictability,  controlled  and  quiet  at  one 
moment  and  wild  and  roaring  the  next,  contributes  to  a  sense  of  wariness  and  mystery.  By 
comparison,  a  ride  on  the  Concord  or  the  Sudbury  is  typically  serene.  A  journey  down  the 
Connecticut  is  marked  by  respect  for  its  sedate  power.  A  trip  on  the  Charles  or  Mystic  is 
civilized.  And  the  slow-moving  Blackstone  and  Assabet  are  little  more  than  tired  rem- 
nants of  an  older  industrial  order.  The  Deerfield  River,  as  it  cuts  through  the  land,  be- 
comes steep  and  banked.  The  remnants  of  past  floods  have  created  rocky  edges  from  its 
banks.  Beyond  the  edges  is  a  dense  forest  that  is  rarely  traversed.  These  characteristics 
cause  one  to  feel  that  this  is  a  special  stream.  It  really  belongs  in  northern  Maine,  hun- 
dreds of  miles  from  civilization.  Yet  it  is  a  controlled  river,  dominated  by  the  decisions  of 
NEPCO  technicians  who  determine  the  time,  speed,  and  regularity  of  its  flow.  In  effect, 
as  with  Yankee  Atomic,  the  river  is  controlled  by  anonymous  lever  pullers  who  are  operat- 
ing under  policies,  rules,  and  regulations  that  have  little  to  do  with  the  people  of  Monroe. 

Who  owns  this  river  and  what  should  its  uses  be?  We  know  that  there  is  a  whole  body  of 
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law  governing  riparian  rights.  We  know  also  that  there  are  agreements  between  the 
state  and  its  utilities  concerning  what  can  be  dammed.  Finally,  we  know  that  there  are 
various  federal  and  state  rules  governing  environmental  protection.  The  net  result  is  that 
Monroe  has  little  to  say  about  what  happens  to  the  river.  The  combination  of  bureau- 
cratic rules  and  regulations  and  long-term  agreements  with  utilities  has  resulted  in  the 
inability  of  the  town  to  control  its  own  riverfront  and  river  uses.  The  powerlessness 
of  residents  is  always  difficult  to  swallow,  but  never  more  so  than  when  one's  own  town 
is  in  trouble. 

If  Monroe  is  to  have  a  prosperous  future,  the  river  will  play  a  key  role.  Somehow  the 
town  must  strive  to  regain  a  degree  of  control  over  its  use.  But  what  is  the  likelihood  of 
this  occurring?  With  no  full-time  professional  staff,  few  financial  resources,  virtually  no 
legal  aid,  and  a  lack  of  understanding  of  federal  and  state  rules,  the  town  is  unlikely  even 
to  begin  the  process  of  assuring  that  its  needs  are  addressed.  The  river  is  in  Monroe  but 
not  o/Monroe,  controlled  by  the  people  who  use  Monroe  but  don't  know  Monroe,  and 
governed  for  the  public  good,  but  somehow  not  for  the  good  of  Monroe. 

The  Monroe  State  Forest 

The  4,250-acre  Monroe  State  Forest  is  owned  by  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts 
and  operated  by  its  Department  of  Environmental  Management.  Once  the  home  of  a  state 
prison  camp,  the  site's  buildings  and  roads  are  poorly  maintained.  Perhaps  more  signifi- 
cant, the  forest  is  minimally  used  for  recreational  purposes,  and  no  plans  exist  to  promote 
further  use  or  upgrade  its  facilities.  It  is  little  more  than  a  plot  of  open  space  protected  by 
the  commonwealth  for  incidental  use. 19 

But  this  property  is  important  to  the  town.  The  state  has  a  policy  of  making  payments  in 
lieu  of  taxes  for  its  forest  lands,  payments  intended  to  cover  the  cost  of  services  needed  to 
ensure  protection  of  the  land.  The  good  news  is  that  the  state  does  contribute  to  the  town 
treasury;  the  bad  news  is  that  the  amount  of  payment  is  based  upon  the  town's  assessed 
value,  which  is  subject  to  dramatic  change.  For  example,  the  state  makes  a  larger  payment 
for  a  state  forest  in  an  affluent  town  than  for  one  in  a  poor  town,  regardless  of  the  need  for 
public  support  or  the  impact  of  the  forest  on  the  town's  budget.  In  Monroe,  with  falling 
property  values,  this  policy  means  that  the  state  will  be  paying  less  money  to  the  town  at  a 
time  when  every  cent  is  crucial  to  the  town's  future.  It's  a  little  bit  like  kicking  a  dog  when 
it's  down.  There  are  clearly  problems  with  this  policy,  but  it  could  be  changed,  in  the 
meantime,  Monroe  continues  to  suffer. 


The  Future 

And  so...? 

The  outlined  problems  have  meaning  for  the  town  of  Monroe  and  many  other  small  New 
England  towns.  What  can  be  done?  We  will  attempt  to  answer  the  question  in  two  ways: 
What  can  Monroe  do  to  improve  itself,  and  what  are  the  lessons  learned  from  the  Monroe 
experience? 
The  town  can  take  a  series  of  steps  in  cooperation  with  the  county  and  the  state: 

•  Obtain  professional  grant-writing  assistance  from  the  county. 

•  Obtain  state  help  to  explore  the  feasibility  of  a  year-round  recreation  center 
emphasizing,  for  example,  kayaking  or  white-water  canoeing.  This  pro- 
posal would  require  road  improvements,  the  conversion  of  the  Mill  to  a 
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restaurant,  shops,  and  club  facilities,  and  the  cooperation  of  the  New  Eng- 
land Power  Company. 

•  Achieve  a  fair  payment  in  lieu  of  taxes  for  services  provided  by  the  town  to 
the  state  forest. 

•  Request  that  the  State  Department  of  Environmental  Management  upgrade 
the  state  forest  to  attract  an  increasing  number  of  visitors. 

•  Gain  help  from  the  state  to  provide  a  "shared  expense"  approach  for  the 
chemical  cleanup  of  the  old  Mill,  without  which  it  can  never  reopen  for  any 
type  of  use. 

•  Gain  technical  assistance  to  ensure  that  the  town  remains  on  sound  fiscal 
footing. 

Will  all  of  the  above  guarantee  the  recovery  of  Monroe?  Not  by  themselves,  for  each  is 
insufficient  to  address  the  problems  facing  the  town.  World,  national,  and  regional  mar- 
ket conditions  will  also  have  an  impact  on  local  conditions.  However,  given  reasonably 
stable  financial  markets,  the  cooperation  of  the  state  government  and  the  utilities,  and  the 
long-term  commitment  of  the  Mill  owners  and  the  townspeople,  implementation  of  these 
recommendations  will  help  to  improve  the  town's  quality  of  life  and  place  the  community 
on  a  sound  financial  basis.  But  above  all,  the  essential  ingredient  is  the  will  of  the  people. 
If  they  remain  disorganized  and  allow  market  conditions  to  dictate  their  collective  future, 
and  if  they  fail  to  keep  their  elected  officials  involved,  the  future  of  the  town  will  be  in 
jeopardy.  The  same  spirit  that  led  to  the  town's  formation  needs  to  be  applied  once  again. 
If  it  is,  the  future  could  once  again  be  positive.  The  beauty  that  is  Monroe  certainly  de- 
serves such  a  response. 

What  Are  the  Lessons  Learned? 

Throughout  our  work  in  Monroe  we  often  asked:  Is  this  town  unique? 

From  research  and  interviews  with  state  officials  it  is  evident  that  the  Monroe  experi- 
ence is  not  an  odd  incident  but  one  that  is  likely  to  be  replicated  many  times  in  the  coming 
years.  Three  Massachusetts  examples  come  to  mind: 

•  The  town  of  Barre,  with  a  1980  population  of  4, 102,  is  the  home  of  a 
480,706-square-foot  mill  that  has  been  vacant  for  fourteen  years.  At  its  peak 
it  employed  over  1 ,000  people.20 

•  The  town  of  Chester's  Dresser  Mill,  an  80,316-square-foot  facility,  has 
been  vacant  for  six  years.  It  employed  fifty  workers  at  its  peak  and  paid  12 
percent  of  the  town's  revenues.21 

•  The  town  of  Northbridge,  former  home  of  the  Whitin  Machine  Works,  has 
had  over  500,000  square  feet  of  mill  space  vacant  for  the  past  five  years.22 

The  same  general  phenomena  are  at  work  in  all  three  towns.  The  mills  were  old,  out- 
dated, had  chemical  waste  problems,  were  sold  to  absentee  landlords,  and  stood  vacant 
for  many  years.  All  three  areas  are  relatively  isolated  communities  requiring  fifteen  to 
twenty-five  miles  of  travel  to  reach  an  interstate  highway.  At  least  partially  as  a  result  of 
the  closing  of  its  mill,  each  town  has  also  had  an  extremely  difficult  time  raising  revenues 
for  basic  municipal  services.  These  are  the  generic  phenomena  we  have  noted: 
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•  If  an  old  mill  building  remains  vacant  and  unheated  for  one  winter,  its 
chances  of  recovery  decrease  dramatically.  Our  experience  has  shown  that 
once  the  heat  is  shut  off,  pipes  freeze,  insurance  is  canceled,  and  vandalism 
tends  to  spread.  A  classic  example  is  the  Uniroyal  Building  in  Chicopee, 
Massachusetts.  In  North  Adams  the  Sprague  Corporation  voluntarily  kept 
its  vacant  mill  heated  for  an  additional  year  while  officials  developed  a 
revitalizationplan. 

•  If  an  old  mill  building  remains  vacant  for  more  than  one  year,  the  chances 
are  that  it  will  be  converted  to  residential  or  commercial  use.23  It  is  far  eas- 
ier to  find  residential  or  commercial  tenants  than  industrial  ones.  Further, 
the  environmental  concerns  are  far  less.  The  problem,  however,  is  that  once 
industrial  space  is  changed  it  will  not  return  to  industrial  use.  The  net  effect 
is  that  industrial  space  in  most  of  our  communities  is  becoming  increasingly 
scarce  and  expensive. 

•  The  loss  of  an  old  mill  does  not  necessarily  mean  widespread  unemploy- 
ment (given  the  higher  employment  in  the  larger  region). 

•  Old  mill  buildings  in  small-town  New  England  pay  a  disproportionate 
amount  of  tax  base.  The  closing  of  a  mill  is  accompanied  by  a  request  for 
tax  abatement,  and  the  community  may  suffer.  In  Monroe  the  Mill  was 
assessed  at  22  percent  of  the  town's  total  equalized  value.  The  current 
owners  are  requesting  an  abatement. 

•  There  are  no  grant  programs  designed  to  help  a  community  in  general 
distress.  All  grant  moneys  are  tied  to  specific  programs. 

•  Old  mills  are  potentially  hazardous  sites,  resulting  from  asbestos,  poor 
waste-treatment  facilities,  and  years  of  chemical  use. 

•  Often  situated  in  poor  areas  of  rural  communities  or  along  riverbanks 
in  flood  plain  areas,  old  mills  have  difficulty  in  gaining  approval  for 
expansion.  Denial  is  usually  based  on  zoning  or  environmental 
regulations. 

•  Most  old  mills  in  rural  Massachusetts  are  owned  by  absentee  landlords 
who  care  little  about  community  needs. 

•  Most  old  mills  are  unsuitable  for  typical  large-scale  manufacturing  proc- 
esses. And  most  have  outmoded  electrical,  plumbing,  and  heating  systems. 

Given  these  conditions,  it  is  clear  that  there  is  a  need  for  a  series  of  state  policies  and 
initiatives  to  help  these  communities.  The  programs  must  be  comprehensive,  include 
incentives,  and  be  easy  to  access.  Without  such  programs  towns  like  Monroe  will  con- 
tinue to  struggle  in  a  region  of  plenty.  What  are  the  recommended  initiatives? 

Above  all,  there  is  a  need  for  a  distressed  towns  program  that  will  "package"  appropri- 
ate state  actions  so  that  state  agencies  are  mutually  supporting.  Such  a  program  would 
require  ease  of  application,  a  quick  approval  period,  a  strong  set  of  criteria  for  approval, 
and  common  agreement  on  critical  actions  on  the  part  of  state  agencies.  Could  this  occur? 
Yes,  if  each  agency  relaxed  standards.  Will  it  work?  That  is  unlikely  unless  the  highest 
levels  of  state  government  lend  support. 
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There  is  a  need  to  address  the  state-aid  formula  that  tends  to  punish  communities  that 
are  older  and,  de  facto,  have  fewer  children  than  the  state  average.  In  effect,  the  state 
punishes  communities  in  decline.  If  a  town  loses  an  industry,  workers  leave,  the  school 
population  falls,  the  mill  requests  a  tax  abatement,  and  property  values  decline.  Under 
this  scenario,  the  state-aid  formula  would  also  be  cut,  thus  reinforcing  the  cycle  of  decline. 
The  formula  needs  to  be  revised. 

There  is  a  need  to  revise  the  way  the  Department  of  Environmental  Quality  Engineering 
enforces  the  Massachusetts  Oil  and  Hazardous  Material  Release  Prevention  and  Response 
Act  (M.G.L. ,  Ch.  2  IE).  This  law  states  that  any  facility  must  be  free  of  chemical  contami- 
nants before  a  sale  can  be  made.  In  effect  the  law  often  prevents  an  owner  whose  business 
has  failed  from  "bailing  out"  while  the  building  is  still  usable.  The  law  deserves  to  be 
applauded,  but  it  has  the  unintended  consequence  of  causing  mills  to  be  abandoned  or 
closed  for  a  long  period  of  time.  It  would  be  far  more  effective  if  the  law  were  revised  to 
create  a  combination  of  incentives  for  the  owners,  the  state,  the  buyers,  the  workers,  and 
the  town  to  fund  the  cleanup  together.  It  is  urged  that  the  state  institute  a  grant/loan  pro- 
gram designed  to  "recover"  old  mills  in  distressed  towns.  Under  such  a  program,  the 
owners,  state,  and  towns  could  all  be  required  to  participate  financially.  The  owners  could 
be  required  to  market  structures  toward  the  type  of  use  most  beneficial  to  the  community: 
for  example,  if  the  primary  objective  is  jobs,  owners  would  be  required  to  market  facili- 
ties to  industrial  users.  Only  after  a  careful  sales  effort  (up  to  three  years)  failed  to  pro- 
duce the  preferred  reuse  might  an  owner  be  allowed  to  sell  to  a  different  market.  This 
type  of  program  could  surely  be  a  "win-win"  situation. 

There  is  a  need  to  address  regional  tax-base  sharing.  It  makes  little  sense  that  Monroe 
receives  minimal  funds  from  Yankee  Atomic.  Such  a  change  goes  against  the  tradition  of 
home  rule  and  would  require  approval  of  the  state  legislature.  However,  if  this  tradition 
continues,  there  will  be  towns  that  continue  to  suffer  without  access  to  due  process  and 
without  the  means  to  benefit  from  specific  projects  of  regional  significance.  There  is  also 
a  need  to  create  policies  designed  to  stimulate  economic  gain  even  in  areas  that  appear 
"risky."  In  other  words,  rather  than  reacting  to  existing  growth,  the  state  must  provide 
technical  assistance,  grants,  and  loans  in  anticipation  of  growth  in  distressed  areas.  Cur- 
rent policy  largely  runs  counter  to  this  point. 

Finally,  there  is  a  need  to  create  a  special  understanding  of  the  role  of  economic  devel- 
opment in  rural  and  small-town  New  England  that  is  nonagriculturally  based.  Too  often, 
at  the  national  and  state  levels,  we  equate  rural  and  small-town  living  with  farming,  which 
frequently  is  not  the  case.  Many  areas  have  strong  tourist,  recreation,  commercial,  and 
industrial  activities  that  support  the  local  economies.  Parts  of  Massachusetts  are  in  a  post- 
agricultural  era  in  which  agriculture  has  only  a  minimal  impact  on  the  local  economy. 

Tomorrow 

The  Monroe  situation,  while  an  extreme,  is  not  isolated.  We  predict  that  there  will  be 
many  more  such  communities  across  New  England  in  the  coming  years  as  more  mills 
close,  highways  change  transportation  patterns,  and  local  populations  grow  older.  The 
problems  facing  these  communities  cannot  be  resolved  locally.  Rather,  they  require  a 
strong,  coordinated,  and  comprehensive  effort  on  the  part  of  state  government.  If  such  an 
effort  is  undertaken,  there  is  some  potential  that  they  will  recover  and  partake  of  the  fruits 
of  New  England's  recovery.  If  the  effort  is  not  undertaken,  these  areas  are  likely  to  take 
on  the  characteristics  of  the  poorest  parts  of  Appalachia.  The  choice  is  ours. 
Tomorrow?  .  .  .  £*^ 
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The  Happy 
Accident 


Robert  Manning 


y  hometown,  the  small  city  of  Binghamton,  sits  in  upstate  New  York  astride  the 
junction  of  two  rivers  with  musical  Indian  names.  When  I  go  back  there,  as  I  do 
now  and  then,  I  usually  take  a  stroll  alongside  the  Susquehanna  or  the  Chenango  just  to 
reassure  myself  that  this  is  the  same  place  I  grew  up  in.  So  much  has  changed.  I  wouldn't 
recognize  the  plastic  new  downtown  if  it  weren't  for  the  rivers  and  the  solid  gray  stone 
courthouse  with  its  walls  as  thick  as  a  county  sheriff's  head  that  still  stands  in  the  city's 
center,  charming  reminder  of  the  past,  almost  unreal  now  like  some  stage  set  that  is  wait- 
ing to  be  dismantled  and  carted  off.  There  must  be  scores  of  such  relics  still  standing  in 
New  York  State,  New  England,  and  the  Midwest,  hardy  old  structures  with  lawns  that 
feature  black  big-mouthed  cannons  and  cones  of  cannonballs  sitting  underneath  green- 
encrusted  likenesses  of  Civil  War  soldiers.  A  scattering  of  elms  casts  thin  shade,  and  in 
season  more  starlings  and  sparrows  than  can  be  counted  hold  noisy  conclave. 

Standing  before  that  old  Broome  County  courthouse  or  walking  close  to  one  of  the 
rivers  I  can  still  get  my  bearings  in  a  hometown  that  has  grown  strange  to  me.  This  street 
in  front  of  the  soldier  statues  is  Court  Street,  which  arbitrarily  becomes  Main  Street  at  the 
western  end  of  a  bridge  that  is  so  lacking  in  character  that  it  isn't  even  ugly.  When  I  was 
growing  up,  if  you  went  west  on  Main  to  where  Binghamton  stopped  and  Johnson  City 
began,  you  would  come  to  a  stone  arch  bearing  the  boastful  inscription  gateway  to  the 
valley  OF  OPPORTUNITY.  An  innocent  traveler  was  not  told  in  which  direction  that  Valley 
lay.  But  many  of  us  living  in  that  gray  city  in  that  gray  time  knew:  any  direction,  and  the 
farther  away  the  better. 

The  Depression  was  not  over  then,  in  1937,  and  for  many  in  Binghamton  and  its  umbili- 
cal villages,  Endicott  and  Johnson  City,  the  essentials  of  life  were  still  hard  to  come  by. 
The  area's  principal  industry  had  been  founded  by  two  entrepreneurs  from  Massachu- 
setts, Henry  B.  Endicott  and  George  F.  Johnson.  The  Endicott- Johnson  Shoe  Company,  or 
E-J  as  it  was  usually  called,  was  a  haven  of  opportunity  for  a  new  generation  of  emigrants, 
especially  from  Eastern  Europe.  Upon  leaving  Ellis  Island  they  made  their  way  to  the 
place  they'd  been  told  about  in  letters  from  America.  "Which  way  E-J?"  were  the  first 
words  of  English  many  of  them  learned,  and  they  journeyed  to  those  noisy  red-brick  fac- 
tories in  Binghamton,  Endicott,  and  Johnson  City  —  the  Triple  Cities  —  to  join  earlier 
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migrants  from  Poland,  Czechoslovakia,  the  Ukraine,  and  not  a  few  Irish  who'd  come  to 
find  new  lives  in  the  New  World. 

There  was  a  new  industry  in  town,  just  starting  to  grow  into  the  giant  it  was  to  become. 
Having  taken  over  a  modest  clock-making  factory,  the  International  Business  Machines 
Company  made  its  headquarters  across  the  street  from  one  of  the  largest  of  the  E-J  facto- 
ries. The  company's  slogan,  think,  glowered  mockingly  from  above  IBM's  entry  arch 
toward  the  shoe  factory  across  the  way.  The  street  might  as  well  have  been  a  wall,  dividing 
as  it  did  class  from  class.  The  wages  paid  by  IBM  were  fabulous  next  to  those  in  the  shoe 
factory,  and  IBM  employees  came  mostly  from  more  privileged  sectors.  At  quitting  time 
each  working  day  the  shoeworkers  in  their  dark  shirts,  raveled  sweaters  or  team  jackets, 
and  scuffed  brogans  marched  down  their  side  of  the  street,  making  for  nearby  bowling 
alleys  and  corner  saloons  where  they'd  dally  a  bit  before  going  home.  As  they  walked, 
some  of  them  looked  across  at  the  white-collar  IBM  employees  in  their  somber  suits  and 
ties  or  neatly  tailored  dresses,  and  chanted,  "While  you're  thinkin',  we're  drinkin'!" 

I  was  a  senior  in  high  school  that  year,  bored  with  Cicero  and  Silas  Marner,  hoping  to 
get  to  know  girls  who  weren't  nice  girls.  Perhaps  one  of  those  marvelously  sculpted  Po- 
lish girls  whose  father  carved  out  leather  soles  at  E-J's  Harry  F.  Johnson  factory,  and 
whose  appearance  in  a  gym  suit  from  across  the  exercise  field  aroused  the  yearning  for 
promiscuity  in  a  horny  young  man.  Hoping,  yes,  but  then  fearful  that  I  might  thereupon 
be  consigned  forever  to  the  furnaces  of  hell  by  Father  Hannon  of  Saint  Thomas  Aquinas 
Church.  Studs  Lonigan,  meet  Bob  Manning. 

I  was  caught  in  deep  melancholy.  It  had  dawned  on  me  that  a  diploma  from  Binghamton 
Central  High  School  and  the  ability  to  run  fourteen  consecutive  balls  at  the  Ladas  Broth- 
ers pool  hall  were  not  likely  to  carry  a  fellow  far  beyond  Binghamton 's  city  limits.  I  don't 
know  which  was  more  compelling,  being  bored  or  being  broke.  In  any  case,  I  had  not 
much  prospect  of  the  means  to  college  and  I  needed  a  job,  something  to  support  a  two- 
cigarette-a-day  habit  and  a  desire  to  go  dancing  once  a  week  with  a  girl  named  Bette,  who 
was  beautiful,  willowy,  and  wonderful  even  though  stubbornly  unpromiscuous.  Nothing 
to  alarm  Father  Hannon  there,  though  not  for  my  lack  of  trying.  (Ah,  but  even  the  desiring 
and  the  trying,  we  were  taught  at  Saint  Thomas,  were  in  themselves  mortally  sinful.) 

A  schoolmate  suggested  I  might  find  work  in  the  pressroom  of  The  Press,  the  city's 
afternoon  newspaper.  He  showed  me  a  picture  of  his  old  man,  wearing  a  heavy  apron  to 
protect  him  from  flying  blobs  of  hot  lead  and  a  cocked  hat  made  of  newsprint;  thanks  to 
the  stereotypers'  union  he'd  made  good  money  there  for  twenty-five  years.  I  hastened  to 
The  Press  in  its  twelve-story  tower,  the  tallest  building  in  all  the  Southern  Tier  of  New 
York.  The  directory  in  the  lobby  of  The  Binghamton  Press  Building  offered  no  guidance 
to  the  location  of  the  pressroom,  down  in  the  bowels  of  the  building  where  the  roaring 
monster  machines  spewed  out  each  day's  newspapers.  Envisioning  these  portals  as  my 
personal  gateway  to  the  Valley  of  Opportunity,  I  wandered  into  an  alley  and  through  a  door 
marked  City  Room. 

How  ramshackle  was  my  Valley!  Compared  to  what  I  entered,  newspaper  offices  today 
are  computerized,  hospital-sanitary,  quiet  as  a  convent.  There  is  little  about  them  to  equal 
the  charming  dishevelment  of  the  daily  newsroom  in  those  bygone  days.  The  smallest  of 
them  shared  with  the  largest  a  chemistry  of  sounds,  smells,  and  disarming  clutter  that 
could  only  confound  an  inexperienced  visitor.  Surely,  the  scene  suggests,  no  order  can  be 
made  of  human  affairs  by  men  and  women  so  raggedly  preoccupied. 

I  was  enthralled.  The  large  Press  City  Room  smelled  of  glue  pots,  pipe  tobacco,  ciga- 
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rette  and  cigar  smoke,  and,  since  it  was  shortly  after  lunch  hour,  there  was  also  a  whiff  in 
the  air  of  spent  scotch  or  bourbon  whiskey.  Sounds  as  bright  to  me  as  bird  calls  came  from 
the  clattering  of  the  typewriters  and  the  yattering  of  teletypes,  and  there  arose  occasion- 
ally, as  if  uttered  by  an  angry  crow,  the  sharp  cry  of  "Boy! "  or  "Copy! " 

A  dozen  men  and  three  women  labored  in  seeming  serenity  and  self-preoccupation  over 
typewriters  or  clutters  of  paper.  A  fourth  woman,  this  one  plainly  distraught,  emerged 
suddenly  from  a  glass-walled  corner  office.  "What  do  you  want?"  she  inquired  of  me. 

"I've  come  to  see  about  a  job,"  I  said. 

"How  did  you  know  there's  a  job  open?"  she  asked. 

"I  didn't,"  said  I,  about  to  explain  that  I  was  looking  for  the  pressroom. 

She  interrupted.  "One  just  opened  up.  Three  minutes  ago." 

The  door  of  the  glass  office  burst  open  and  a  stocky,  dark-haired  man  appeared,  eye- 
glasses swinging  from  a  black  ribbon  strung  about  his  neck,  a  frock  coat  encasing  his  big 
frame.  "Woodruff,"  he  shouted  at  the  woman  who  had  been  talking  to  me.  "Goddammit, 
where's  my  sauerkraut  juice?" 

That  was  my  first  sight  of  Tom  Radcliffe  Hutton.  He  was  an  imposing  figure,  then  in  his 
mid-forties,  standing  about  six  feet  or  slightly  under,  with  a  huge  crop  of  black  curly  hair, 
a  handsome  but  cloudy  visage,  a  well-bunched  body  that  moved  with  a  smoothness  sug- 
gesting strength.  He  was,  I  was  to  learn,  a  good  horseman  and  sometime  polo  player,  and 
I  once  saw  him  pick  up  two  bushel  baskets  of  apples,  one  hand  grasping  each  basket  by  its 
slim  wire  handle,  and  carry  them  as  if  they  were  bunches  of  violets.  He'd  already  had 
two,  perhaps  three  wives,  and  was  living  with  one  of  them,  or  a  mistress,  on  a  farm  a  few 
miles  outside  town  which  he  insisted  on  calling  a  "ranch"  —  and  woe  betide  any  of  his 
underlings  who  called  it  a  farm.  Hutton  liked  to  keep  his  origins  obscure,  but  it  was  un- 
derstood that  he  was  born  in  upstate  New  York,  with  some  brush  strokes  of  Indian  blood 
in  him  ("Someone  before  him  slept  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  blanket"  was  a  local  way  of 
saying  it),  and  his  s waggery  western  manner  came  from  several  years  of  living  and  news- 
papering  in  Texas. 

On  that  autumn  day  in  1937  Tom  Hutton  had  in  a  customary  fit  of  rage  fired  one  of  the 
newspaper's  five  copy  boys.  The  boy's  offense  seemed  to  be  that  he,  a  recent  graduate  of 
Syracuse  University,  had  been  favoring  with  increasingly  ardent  attention  a  new  young 
lady  reporter  of  somewhat  limited  talent  but  irresistible  physical  attributes.  These  attri- 
butes were  the  reason  Tom  Hutton  had  hired  her,  and  in  his  view  they  were  not  to  be  en- 
joyed by  anyone  but  him. 

So  there  was  an  opening  for  one  copy  boy.  It  was  Hutton 's  practice  to  hire  only  college 
graduates,  but  it  was  now  October.  There  would  not  be  another  graduating  class  until 
spring.  His  secretary,  the  homely  and  warm  woman  who'd  accosted  me,  and  whose  name 
I  was  to  learn  was  Helen  Woodruff,  introduced  me  to  her  boss  as  a  candidate  for  the  job.  I 
did  not  know  what  a  copy  boy  was,  what  one  was  supposed  to  do,  though  upon  observing 
several  of  them  responding  to  the  cry  of  "Copy! "  as  it  affrighted  the  City  Room  air,  I 
deduced  that  their  function  was  that  of  "hunkers,"  as  Hollywood  then  referred  to  studio 
lackeys  who  were  employed  to  be  sent  out  for  coffee  and  to  have  matches  struck  on  them. 

Tom  Hutton  sourly  looked  me  over  as  I  fidgeted  in  my  scuffed  $3.95  Thorn  McAns  and 
a  run-down  suit  of  electric  blue  serge  on  which  I  still  owed  Harry  Prew's  Haberdashery 
some  $21  of  its  original  knockdown  price  of  $29.50.  He  swung  his  spectacles  from  their 
black  cord  with  a  peculiar  twist  of  the  wrist  that  reminded  me  depressingly  of  the  back- 
hand stroke  of  Simon  Legree. 
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"What  are  you  doing  out  of  school?"  he  snapped. 

I  explained  that  Binghamton  Central  High  School,  at  which  I  was  a  senior,  was  running 
on  a  split-session  basis  and  that  my  schooling  finished  each  day  at  noon. 

"If  you  can  get  in  here  by  twelve-fifteen  for  the  early  stock  market  returns,  and  if  you 
can  buy  a  new  pair  of  shoes  (looking  at  my  feet  with  distaste)  and  eat  on  eight  dollars  a 
week,"  he  said,  "you've  got  a  job.  Slackjaw  over  there"  —  he  pointed  to  a  sad-faced  man 
standing  like  a  lonesome  crane  in  a  far  corner  of  the  City  Room  —  "will  tell  you  the  rou- 
tine, and  we'll  soon  find  out  whether  you're  to  be  a  newspaperman  or  a  grocery  clerk." 

I  quickly  discovered  what  Hutton  meant  by  that.  The  five  copy  boys  and  a  small  band  of 
ten  to  twelve  young  reporters  stationed  in  Binghamton  and  several  surrounding  bureaus 
in  The  Press's  five-county  fiefdom  were  considered  to  be  trainees.  We  made  up  Tom  R. 
Hutton's  School  of  Applied  Journalism.  My  admission  was  the  result  of  a  happy  accident 
and  quite  unorthodox,  but  thanks  to  Black  Tom's  stormy  temper  (It  was  not  always  unpro- 
voked: he  once  fired  his  own  son  from  a  reporter's  job  because  the  son  threw  an  Under- 
wood typewriter  through  his  old  man's  glass  office  wall)  I  had  an  opportunity  to  matricu- 
late in  a  college  of  a  kind  I  think  did  not  exist  before  and  never  will  again,  an  institution 
that  was  capable  of  assuaging  though  not  erasing  my  disappointment  and  sense  of  inferior- 
ity at  not  being  able  to  move  on  from  high  school  to  college. 

Tom  Hutton  was  a  strange  man  —  brilliant,  selfish,  and  generous  at  the  same  time, 
frequently  infuriating  and  ruthless,  often  charming,  and  capable  of  an  arrogance  that  was 
majestic  in  its  intensity.  His  politics  ultimately  became  appallingly  right-wing.  At  that 
time,  though,  I  came  to  admire  him  even  more  than  I  feared  him,  although  those  emotions 
often  ran  neck  and  neck,  and  I'll  be  forever  obliged  to  him  for  having  brought  me  into 
my  craft. 

At  that  time  The  Binghamton  Press  ranked  as  one  of  the  finest  small-city  afternoon 
papers  in  the  United  States.  This  was  due  in  part  to  the  drive  and  talent  of  Tom  Hutton  and 
several  good  men  he  hired,  but  even  before  he  arrived  in  the  City  Room,  almost  from  its 
inception  shortly  after  the  turn  of  the  century,  The  Press  was  an  exceptionally  good  news- 
paper because  the  man  who  founded  it  was  determined  that  it  be.  This  determination,  it 
must  be  stated,  came  out  of  no  great  humanitarian  impulse  but  out  of  a  peculiar  sequence 
of  events. 

Before  The  Press  began  publishing  in  1904,  the  one  afternoon  newspaper  in  town  was 
The  Herald.  Old-timers  remember  it  as  a  paper  that  served  the  community  well.  Its  editor 
was  described  in  Collier's  magazine  as  a  man  who  "has  never  yet  seriously  strained  him- 
self by  undue  endeavors  to  run  away  from  a  fight."  In  the  days  when  The  Herald  was  en- 
joying its  cock-of-the-walk  dominance,  one  of  the  dramatic  business  stories  in  town  was 
that  of  the  Kilmer  Company  and  its  remarkable  patent  medicine,  a  Kickapoo  joy -juice  sort 
of  potion  concocted  by  one  Jonas  Kilmer.  Anticipating  by  many  years  the  language  of 
today's  health  food  trade,  he  combined  what  he  called  "the  active  medicinal  properties  of 
swamp  root,  field  herbs  and  healing  balsams,"  heavily  laced  the  potion  with  alcohol,  and 
peddled  it  around  the  country  as  a  miraculously  healing  elixir  called  Swamp  Root. 

Swamp  Root  cost  very  little  to  make  and  sold  very  well,  especially  in  the  South.  But 
Jonas 's  business  was  a  modest  one  until  his  son,  Willis  Sharpe  Kilmer,  decided  he  had 
little  to  learn  at  Cornell  University,  quit  after  his  second  year,  and  prevailed  on  his  father 
to  let  him  apply  some  sales  promotion  to  the  product. 

Young  Kilmer  became  one  of  the  pioneers  in  patent  medicine  advertising.  He  bally- 
hooed  Swamp  Root's  magical  powers  to  heal  a  broad  range  of  afflictions.  There  was 
hardly  a  part  of  the  human  body  to  which  the  concoction  would  not  bring  balm,  but  the 
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organ  that  most  cried  out  for  it  was  the  kidney.  Swamp  Root,  claimed  its  makers,  would 
erase  all  ravages  of  the  kidney  and  guarantee  to  one  and  all  who  imbibed  it  with  regularity 
a  lifetime  of  happy  urination. 
Perhaps  the  label  should  speak  for  itself: 
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.xxxxx  xx  xxx  xx:. 


Dr.  Kilmer's 

Swamp  Root,  Kidney  Liver 

and 

Bladder  Cure 

♦♦♦»♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 

This  great  remedy  cures  all  kidney,  liver, 
bladder  and  uric  acid  troubles,  and  disor- 
ders due  to  weak  kidneys  such  as  catarrh 
of  the  bladder,  gravel,  rheumatism,  lum- 
bago, and  Bright's  disease  which  is  the 
worst  form  of  kidney  disease. 


Readers  of  some  of  Kilmer's  ads  were  invited,  nay  implored,  to  send  samples  of  their 
urine  to  his  Binghamton  manufactory,  across  from  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  and  West- 
ern (subsequently  known  as  the  Delay,  Linger  and  Wait)  Railroad  station,  and  receive  by 
return  mail  a  urinalysis  free  of  charge.  An  astonishing  number  of  these  anxious  corres- 
pondents discovered  by  return  mail  that  they  were  suffering  from  ominous  kidney  ail- 
ments that  could  be  stemmed  or  cured  only  by  copious  draughts  of  Swamp  Root.  Enough 
of  them  sought  the  promised  relief  to  make  Jonas  very  well-to-do  and  his  son  Willis 
Sharpe  very  rich  —  the  richest  man  in  town,  in  fact.  The  younger  Kilmer  was  comfortable 
with  his  good  fortune.  Once  when  one  of  his  wealthy  thoroughbred  racing  cronies  asked 
him  skeptically  what  Swamp  Root  was  really  good  for,  he  replied,  "About  one  and  a  half 
to  two  million  a  year." 

The  editor  of  The  Herald,  one  Guy  F.  Beardsley,  did  not  care  much  for  the  Kilmers  or 
their  product.  As  their  wealth  multiplied,  so  did  their  arrogance,  their  disdain  for  their 
fellow  citizens.  One  day  Willis  Sharpe,  driving  his  tandem  through  a  busy  street,  became 
incensed  at  a  bicyclist  who  failed  to  give  way  when  he  shouted,  so  he  horsewhipped  the 
man.  It  transpired  that  the  poor  chap  was  stone  deaf.  The  Herald  gleefully  printed  the 
story  of  the  assaulted  man's  lawsuit.  Kilmer  retaliated  by  withdrawing  his  extensive 
Swamp  Root  advertising  from  the  paper. 

After  many  months  the  advertising  resumed,  without  formal  explanation.  The  reason 
quickly  became  apparent:  Kilmer's  wife  was  suing  him  for  divorce  and  he  hoped  that 
the  resumption  of  his  ads  would  persuade  the  editors  to  close  their  eyes  to  evidence  that 
was,  in  the  words  of  a  scribe  of  the  day,  of  "a  most  sensational  and  unsavory  nature." 
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The  Herald  responded  with  a  full  account  of  the  proceeding,  including  a  list  of  fourteen 
co-respondents. 

If  they  had  stopped  there,  Beardsley  and  the  newspaper  might  have  forfended  disaster. 
Instead,  they  began  to  attack  Swamp  Root. 

First  the  paper  printed  a  mock  testimonial  from  a  man  in  California  who  had  consumed 
ten  bottles  of  Dr.  Jiggem's  Kidney  Invigorator;  he  died  of  another  ailment,  but  his  kidneys 
survived  in  such  a  vigorous  state  that  the  undertaker  had  to  pound  them  to  death  with  a 
club.  This  in  itself  was  enough  to  fire  up  Kilmer's  unruly  temper.  Then  the  editors  caused 
to  be  bruited  about  town  the  story  of  one  of  the  Kilmer  company's  famous  urinalyses.  It 
seems  that  an  anonymous  wag  had  dispatched  a  young  lad  to  a  nearby  drayman's,  there  to 
procure  a  pint  or  so  of  urine  from  an  aged  Percheron.  It  was  appropriately  identified  as 
the  specimen  of  a  male  Caucasian  of  intermediate  age  and  sent  off  to  Dr.  Kilmer's  plant 
for  analysis.  Soon  thereafter  the  dread  diagnosis  arrived:  Citizen  Doe  was  on  the  brink  of 
the  most  painful,  the  most  debilitating  kidney  ravage,  and  unless  he  was  prepared  to  meet 
his  Maker  forthwith  he  should  consume  Swamp  Root  with  diligence. 

The  Herald's  staffers  did  not  know  it,  but  they  had  signed  their  newspaper's  death  war- 
rant. To  attack  Kilmer's  privacy  and  his  honor  was  one  thing;  to  attack  his  precious  elixir 
was  an  act  of  war.  "That  damned  sheet  won't  last  long  after  I  get  after  it,"  he  was  quoted 
as  saying. 

Kilmer  cried  all  the  way  to  the  offices  of  his  lawyers.  There  he  commanded  deeds  to  be 
drawn  and  contracts  let  for  construction  of  a  building  that  was  to  be  of  such  size  that  for 
many  years  to  come  it  would  be  the  tallest,  the  most  imposing,  in  that  part  of  New  York 
State.  Inquiries  went  to  newspaper  offices  in  New  York,  Chicago,  and  other  large  cities, 
seeking  the  services  of  editors,  reporters,  critics,  printers,  stereotypers,  pressmen,  ad- 
vertising salesmen,  and  others  required  to  produce  a  daily  newspaper.  Soon  construction 
began  on  The  Binghamton  Press  Building  of  twelve  stories.  Work  went  speedily,  and  early 
in  1904  Binghamton 's  second  afternoon  newspaper  rolled  off  the  presses.  Almost  from 
the  beginning  it  cast  The  Herald  into  shadow;  the  older  paper  survived  for  several  years, 
but  in  a  state  of  steady  decline,  and  then  succumbed  (an  affliction  of  the  kidneys,  no 
doubt).  That  left  The  Press  dominant  in  the  afternoon,  and  its  only  competition  the 
pallid  morning  daily  called  The  Binghamton  Sun.  The  Sun  gasped  along  for  years,  a 
sort  of  waif.  And  long,  long  after  Willis  Sharpe  Kilmer  had  savored  (and  pocketed  much 
profit  from)  his  revenge  and  had  passed  to  his  reward,  The  Sun  was  absorbed  into  the 
prosperous  Binghamton  Press,  a  newspaper  sired,  as  it  were,  by  a  small  bottle  of 
horse  piss. 

While  I  had  no  acquaintance  with  Willis  Sharpe  Kilmer,  I  could  claim  a  close  friendship 
with  one  of  his  horses.  He  raced  a  string  of  some  of  the  finest  thoroughbreds  in  America, 
including  Sun  Beau,  Sun  Briar,  and  the  great  Exterminator.  Across  the  street  from  a  house 
in  which  I  lived  during  my  parents'  few  relatively  prosperous  years  were  luxuriant  pas- 
tures and  barns  that  made  up  Kilmer's  summer  stables.  Not  far  beyond  them  was  his  own 
half-mile  racetrack  encircled  by  an  always  freshly  painted  white  fence.  In  those  pastures 
Exterminator  spent  much  of  his  late  years,  alternately  frolicking  and  loafing  near  where, 
violating  Kilmer's  No  Trespassing  signs,  we  Kneeland  and  Rotary  Avenue  kids  played 
pick-up  baseball  by  day  and  ring-a-levio  by  night.  A  pony  named  Peanuts,  fat  and  round 
as  a  barrel,  was  Exterminator's  constant  companion  and  playmate.  The  old  champion 
would  go  nowhere  without  Peanuts.  When  we  clambered  over  the  fence  to  pet  and  feed 
Exterminator,  we  had  to  bring  two  of  everything  —  apples,  sugar  cubes,  carrots  — 
because  he  would  not  eat  unless  his  mascot  ate  with  him. 
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The  once  mighty  racing  champion,  the  pastures  smelling  sweet  and  barns  washed  in 
sun,  the  grazing  horses,  and  the  flashes  of  roan,  chestnut,  and  black  that  streaked  'round 
the  training  track  —  all  brought  a  vicarious  sense  of  luxury,  something  unattainable,  for- 
bidden, but  so  close  we  could  almost  taste  it,  to  that  plain  middle-class  street  with  its 
almost  identical  two-family  houses  of  stucco  and  wood,  with  their  almost  identical  ga- 
rages, almost  identical  Fords  and  Chevrolets  parked  in  the  driveways,  and  their  identical 
Philcos  sending  the  voices  of  Amos  and  Andy  through  every  screen  door  on  a  hot  sum- 
mer's night. 

We  never  saw  the  man  who  owned  all  of  this  but  heard  that  it  was  but  a  fragment  of  his 
wealth,  that  he  owned  in  addition  not  only  the  biggest  house  in  town,  but  a  far  more  splen- 
did horse  farm  in  Virginia,  two  country  estates,  and  a  huge  yacht  named  the  Remlik 
(Kilmer  spelled  backward)  that  could  take  him  to  any  port  in  the  world,  and  did. 

Now  that  I  was  to  work  for  his  paper,  perhaps  I  would  meet  the  possessor  of  all  this.  But 
by  then,  Willis  Sharpe  Kilmer  was  not  much  enjoying  his  riches.  He  was  terminally  sick 
and  living  in  seclusion  in  his  turreted  stone  palace  on  Riverside  Drive  or  at  his  plush  cot- 
tage on  a  lake  fifteen  miles  out  of  town. 

In  my  time  at  The  Press  he  never  put  in  an  appearance.  When  he  died  on  July  12,  1940, 
at  the  age  of  seventy-one,  a  deluge  of  prose  and  photos  engulfed  the  front  and  several 
inside  pages  of  The  Press.  A  lengthy  but  judicious  replay  of  Kilmer's  life,  clinical  reports 
of  his  long  illness,  messages  of  mourning  from  the  high  and  mighty,  including  President 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  and  New  York  Governor  Herbert  Lehman,  photographs  of  Kilmer 
in  jaunty  fedora  with  his  beloved  racehorses  and  his  seagoing  yacht  reminded  the  citizenry 
of  what  it  already  knew:  the  rascal  had  lived  a  rich  life  on  the  proceeds  of  those  hogsheads 
full  of  dark  brown  juice  that  had  irrigated  the  kidneys  and  assaulted  the  livers  of  America. 
Tom  Hutton  pulled  every  stop  on  his  Wurlitzer  to  fill  almost  half  the  editorial  page  with  an 
effusion  that  began,  "The  Commodore  put  out  to  sea  last  night,"  and  got  more  fulsome 
with  every  one  of  its  eighteen  fat  paragraphs.  Every  available  body  on  the  news  staff  was 
dragooned  into  the  three-day  orgy  of  mourning-in-print.  Through  all  the  bustle  one  heard 
occasional  expressions  of  concern  over  what  might  happen  to  the  newspaper.  But  nary  a 
tear  was  shed. 

That  was  almost  three  years  after  I  became  the  youngest  and  most  unprepared  student  in 
Tom  R.  Hutton's  School  of  Applied  Journalism,  suddenly  privileged  to  watch  and  learn 
from  men  (and  a  couple  of  women)  who  had  come  to  town  from  the  outside  world  to  con- 
tribute their  experience  and  wisdom  to  this  homely  little  manufacturing  city  on  the  banks 
of  the  Susquehanna  and  Chenango. 

Tom  Hutton  fashioned  his  own  way  of  weeding  out  those  who  did  not  soon  show  the 
talent  to  be  newspaperman  or  -woman.  The  copy  boys  and  all  young  reporters  with  less 
than  two  years'  experience  were  required  every  six  months  to  assemble  in  the  City  Room 
of  an  evening  and  submit  to  an  overpowering  examination  prepared  by  Black  Tom.  About 
three  months  in  advance  he  assigned  a  reading  list  composed  by  whim.  The  examination 
consisted  of  three  hours  in  which  we  were  to  respond  to  Hutton's  questions  about  the 
books  on  that  list.  Then  we  were  dispersed  around  the  quiet  of  Binghamton  at  night  to 
seek  out  some  sort  of  news  or  feature  story,  return,  and  before  ninety  minutes  in  all  had 
passed,  write  it  as  if  for  a  real  newspaper  deadline.  I  still  recall  with  fright  the  moment  I 
was  handed  that  first  reading  list.  Save  for  the  meager  forays  into  literature  that  a  medio- 
cre small-city  school  system  required,  I  had  vented  my  lust  for  reading  on  Tom  Swift,  The 
Rover  Boys,  the  Poppy  Ott  stories,  and  tattered  copies  of  Captain  Billy 's  Whiz  Bang 
passed  surreptitiously  among  the  boys  in  the  Kneeland  Avenue  neighborhood. 
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Suddenly  my  very  future  lurked  in  the  pages  of  these  works  I  was  supposed  to  read, 
absorb,  and  be  prepared  to  be  queried  about  only  a  few  weeks  hence:  Macbeth,  Hamlet, 
and  King  Lear;  Emerson's  essay  "Compensation";  Twain's  Is  Shakespeare  Dead?;  the 
six  cantos  of  Spenser's  Faerie  Queene  (it  was  then  that  I  began  to  realize  how  tiresome 
were  some  of  the  prescribed  virtues  if  always  practiced);  Tennyson's  "Morte  d'Arthur"; 
Kipling's  Kim,  Conrad's  Lord  Jim;  and  a  couple  of  contemporary  books  on  politics  or 
public  affairs  whose  titles  I  have  forgotten.  It  was  a  list  to  challenge  even  the  brightest  of 
the  dozen  others  who  were  to  take  the  test,  all  of  them  with  four  years  of  college  behind 
them.  To  me  it  was  more  like  the  trumpet  of  doom.  Passing  grade  was  to  be  50,  as  deter- 
mined by  Tom  Hutton's  personal  grading  system,  and  anyone  who  failed  would  be  invited 
to  seek  other  employment  as  soon  as  a  replacement  could  be  found. 

What  tribulation  those  next  few  weeks  piled  on  me.  Preparing  for  final  high  school 
exams,  scurrying  to  prove  to  Hutton  and  the  newsroom's  high  command  that  I  could  hus- 
tle as  effectively  as  the  college  graduates,  staying  up  late  to  devour  that  daunting  pile  of 
works  on  Black  Tom's  list,  I  could  see  but  one  outcome:  humiliation,  a  noble  career 
nipped  even  before  its  budding,  dismal  retreat  from  the  Valley  of  Opportunity. 

But  weep  not.  The  worst  did  not  come  to  pass. 

Hutton  knew  what  he  was  doing,  though  we  at  the  time  did  not.  His  reading  list  was 
conceived  to  find  soft  spots  even  in  the  best  read  of  the  college  graduates.  His  merciless 
examination  questions  anticipated  few  if  any  passing  grades.  Provocation,  stimulation, 
were  his  aim.  He  did  not  care,  for  example,  whether  we  could  extract  a  moral  from  Kip- 
ling's Kim,  but  cared  instead  what  lesson  Kipling's  prose  offered  to  a  newsman.  "Verbs, 
son,  verbs! "  he  later  thundered.  "Read  Kipling  and  you  learn  to  use  active  verbs.  Avoid 
the  passive.  Use  the  active  whenever  you  can."  Twain  he  thought  (as  did  Hemingway)  to 
be  the  greatest  of  all  American  writers,  and  also  the  best  pricker  of  the  pretentious  and  the 
pompous.  Twain's  uproarious  downriver  argument  between  the  riverboat  captain  and  his 
deckhand  over  whether  Shakespeare  or  Bacon  wrote  the  works  of  Shakespeare  evidenced 
both  these  attributes  in  the  work  of  Mr.  Clemens,  attributes  to  be  cultivated  if  possible  in 
an  aspiring  newsman. 

Fortunately  Hutton  attached  more  importance  to  the  second  part  of  our  ordeal  than  to 
the  classroom  exercise.  Having  failed  miserably  to  deal  with  Hutton's  questions  about  the 
books  I  had  so  hastily  and  in  most  instances  superficially  read,  I  plunged  out  into  a  gentle 
spring  night  to  seek  a  newspaper  story  that  might  meet  his  test  of  being  readable  and 
somewhat  plausible. 

The  streets  were  almost  empty.  The  Strand  and  Star  movie  theaters  had  just  let  out  and 
downtown  Binghamton  was  going  to  sleep.  A  train  whistle  keened  in  the  darkness.  The 
sound  made  me  think  of  my  uncle  John,  oldest  of  my  mother's  four  brothers.  He  was  a 
trainman  on  the  DL&W  who  usually  wore  clothes  that  gave  off  a  smell  of  wheel  oil  and 
cinders  that  I  found  romantic;  thinking  of  him  made  me  think  of  the  railroad  stations  a  few 
blocks  away.  There  were  two  of  them,  the  Erie  on  one  side  of  a  wide  gauntlet  of  tracks  and 
the  DL&W  on  the  other.  I  made  my  way  past  the  DL&W  station  house  toward  a  dark 
tower  a  few  yards  beyond.  A  solitary  switchman  sat  high  above,  smoking  and  waiting  for 
the  10: 12  from  Scranton  to  approach.  I  shouted  to  him  through  an  open  window,  asking  if 
I  could  climb  up.  He  welcomed  the  company,  and  when  I  told  him  I  was  the  nephew  of  a 
fellow  railwayman,  John  Brown,  he  said,  "Why,  John  and  I  are  old  friends."  Then  he 
began  recalling  their  times  together  during  their  first  days  on  the  railroad.  I  had  found  my 
feature  story. 
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For  half  an  hour  the  switchman  spun  railroading  yarns;  some  of  them  were  probably 
even  true.  I  wrote  assiduously  into  my  treasured  new  possession,  a  slim  stenographer's 
notebook  purchased  for  fifteen  cents  from  Hamlin's  Drugstore.  He  told  me  for  example 
of  a  man  down  El  Paso  or  San  Antonio  way  who  drew  on  idling  freight  cars  a  large  chalk- 
scrawled  graffito  boldly  proclaiming  that  Bozo  Texarino  had  been  there.  The  switchman 
said  that  hardly  a  day  passed  that  he  did  not  see  Bozo  Texarino's  signature  on  a  freight  car 
or  two  passing  through  Binghamton.  He  pointed  out  two  boxcars,  one  brick  red,  the  other 
a  dirty  brindle,  on  a  nearby  siding  and  I  climbed  down  to  look.  Bozo's  signature,  big  and 
bold,  looked  something  like  this. 


Bozo  had  been  marking  cars  for  years,  the  switchman  assured  me,  and  his  signature 
could  turn  up  anywhere  in  the  country  where  two  rails  ran.  For  years  thereafter  I  gazed  at 
boxcars  standing  in  freight  yards  in  Long  Island,  Chicago,  in  Boston  and  Washington,  as 
far  away  as  Boise,  Idaho,  as  close  as  Horseheads,  New  York,  and  I  watched  the  flanks  of 
trains  slowly  passing  as  I  waited  in  my  car  at  RR  crossings  all  over  the  Eastern  seaboard, 
to  see  whether  Bozo  Texarino  was  alive  and  announcing  his  exuberant  presence  to  the 
outside  world.  A  friend  told  me  many  years  later  that  he  had  seen  what  he  thought  was 
Bozo  Texarino's  bold  mark  on  cars  in  Seattle.  I  never  met  Bozo's  signature  again. 

Was  the  old  switchman  pulling  my  leg?  I  hope  not,  for  I  tailored  the  anecdotes  he  told 
me  into  my  first  newspaper  story.  I  did  allow,  though  deep  down  in  the  story  and  grudg- 
ingly, that  some  of  them  may  have  been  the  imaginary  travels  of  a  stationary  man.  The 
piece  was  never  published,  of  course,  but  it  softened  Tom  Hutton's  dismay  at  my  seeming 
illiteracy.  The  switchman  and  Bozo  Texarino:  true  friends  in  need.  They  had  saved  my  job 
and  gotten  me  promoted  from  copy  boy  to  cub  reporter.  ^ 
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The  Academic  Perception  versus 

Workplace  Reality 


Sandra  E.  Elman 


Why  are  faculty  becoming  increasingly  dissatisfied  with  the  quality  of  the  academic  work- 
place? What  accounts  for  burnout  and  low  morale  among  so  many  college  and  university 
faculty?  Is  work  life  for  professionals  any  more  satisfying  in  the  business  world?  What  can 
academic  leaders  learn  from  business  executives  who  work  vigorously  to  reenergize  their 
enterprises  ?  Are  corporate  strategies  aimed  at  enhancing  the  quality  of  work  life  applica- 
ble to  improving  satisfaction  and  productivity  in  our  colleges  and  universities  ? 

These  concerns  were  addressed  by  a  number  of  education  leaders  at  a  conference  on 
faculty  work  life  jointly  sponsored  by  the  New  England  Resource  Center  for  Higher  Educa- 
tion and  the  New  England  Board  of  Higher  Education  in  December  1988.  This  article  sets 
forth  contrasting  viewpoints  on  a  range  of  critical  variables  that  affect  the  nature  of  the 
academic  workplace  and  have  a  direct  impact  on  the  quality  of  faculty  life.  In  an  era  of 
increasingly  scarce  resources  and  organizational  uncertainty,  it  is  anticipated  that  the 
crisis  of  faculty  vitality  will  intensify.  Strategies  and  options  for  enhancing  the  condition  of 
faculty  at  this  critical  juncture  in  academe 's  history  warrant  serious  attention  as  higher 
education  in  New  England  charts  its  future  development. 


The  academic  workplace  "ain't  what  it  used  to  be."  Either  that  assertion  is  true  or  it 
never  was  what  those  inside  or  outside  academe  perceive  it  to  be.  Beyond  the  campus 
the  academic  workplace  is  often  viewed  as  a  safe,  insulated  enclave  where,  for  the  most 
part,  faculty  "do  their  own  thing,"  have  more  control  over  their  lives  than  most  other 
white-collar  and  certainly  blue-collar  workers,  are  masters  of  their  own  fate,  have  more 
than  ample  vacation  time,  and  are  free  to  be  creative,  outspoken,  and  imaginative. 

Reality,  however,  does  not  mirror  the  illusion.  Many  academics  will  tell  you  that  those 
perceptions  are  idyllic  images  that  were  always  more  ethereal  than  actual.  While  such 
ideas  succeeded  in  luring  people  into  academe,  they  could  not  sustain  the  image.  They  say 
that  the  academic  workplace  is  not  a  congenial,  collegial,  cooperative  place,  but,  rather,  a 
competitive,  controlling,  isolating,  highly  hierarchical  place  —  neither  conducive  to  nor 
encouraging  of  cooperative  efforts  and  behavior,  pervaded  by  a  "we-they"  mentality  that 
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often  pits  administrators  and  faculty  against  each  other.  That's  academe?  The  truth  proba- 
bly lies  somewhere  in  between,  and  variations  exist  among  colleges  and  universities  as 
well  as  within  a  particular  institution. 

What  is  clear  is  that  there  is  growing  dissatisfaction  among  faculty  in  colleges  and  uni- 
versities across  the  country  and  that  burnout  among  faculty  increasingly  concerns  aca- 
demics. When  asked  if  they  had  to  choose  again,  would  they  make  their  career  the 
academic  profession,  approximately  one  out  of  five  say  they  would  not. ' 

Changing  economic  and  social  conditions  have  affected  the  faculty  view  of  academe  as 
the  place  to  spend  their  professional  lives.2  Economic  rewards  for  academics  have  never 
been  especially  attractive  vis-a-vis  other  professional  positions,  but  other  benefits  of  the 
career  and  its  accompanying  lifestyle  generally  compensated.  Moreover,  once  faculty 
were  committed  to  academic  life,  there  were  few  external  enticements  to  leave.  Now, 
however,  an  inflationary  economy  and  greater  institutional  retirement  pressures  have 
given  economic  concerns  new  import.  That  academe  has  not  adequately  provided  alterna- 
tive rewards  to  compensate  for  this  economic  differential  looms  important  and  exacer- 
bates an  increasingly  problematic  situation. 

The  heyday  of  the  sixties,  when  colleges  and  universities  could  afford  to  be  highly  se- 
lective in  recruiting  faculty,  is  a  remnant  of  the  past.  Academic  labor  market  studies  indi- 
cate that  faculty  shortages,  already  occurring  in  certain  fields,  are  likely  to  be  aggravated 
in  the  next  decade.3 

As  of  1986  there  were  over  650,000  faculty  members  teaching  in  American  colleges 
and  universities.  As  many  as  one-third  are  employed  part  time.  Almost  75  percent  of  the 
full-time  faculty  are  tenured,  and  their  average  age  is  approaching  fifty  years  or  older. 
The  majority  of  faculty  members  have  witnessed  dramatic  changes  in  the  nature  of  their 
institutions  —  growing  scarcity  of  resources  and  accountability,  particularly  in  the  public 
sector  —  and  a  shift  in  societal  attitudes  toward  higher  education  from  optimism  to  skepti- 
cism about  the  value  of  a  college  education.  These  changes  may  be  partly  attributed  to  the 
social  and  political  turbulence  of  the  sixties  and  the  slow  economy  of  the  seventies. 

Many  faculty  feel  that  the  institutional  norms  that  prevailed  when  they  began  their  ca- 
reers in  the  fifties  and  sixties  are  virtually  obsolete,  in  part  because  the  economic  boom 
days  have  passed  and  perhaps  even  more  because  they  have  little  control  over  the  existing 
institutional  rules  that  undergird  the  governance  and  finance  structures  of  colleges  and 
universities.  They  share  with  their  younger  colleagues  the  feeling  that  life  in  academe  is 
far  less  serene  than  hoped  for,  and  at  times  even  threatening.  During  the  next  two  decades 
academe  will  change  dramatically  as  thousands  of  new  faculty  members  will  be  needed  to 
replace  those  who  are  retiring.  California  alone  will  have  to  replace  8,500  to  1 1 ,000  fac- 
ulty by  2005. 4 

Observers  of  higher  education  are  predicting  that  it  will  become  more  difficult  to  re- 
cruit and  retain  necessary  faculty  in  the  next  twenty  years.  Higher  education  is  already 
experiencing  shortages  in  a  number  of  professional  fields,  including  computer  science, 
business,  and  mathematics. 

What  gnaws  at  faculty  lives?  Why  are  the  notion  of  lifetime  employment,  a  nine-  or  ten- 
month  work  calendar,  and  the  relative  freedom  of  movement  not  adequate  incentives  or 
rewards  for  potential  or  current  faculty?  Why  do  faculty  admit  to  all  these  benefits  and 
add  in  the  same  breath  the  disenchanted  refrain  "but  we're  trapped." 

How  then  does  academe  begin  to  attract  highly  qualified  faculty  and  transform  our 
colleges  and  universities  into  more  desirable  workplaces?  How  do  we  begin  to  better 
understand  an  environment  that  both  liberates  the  mind  and  traps  the  spirit? 
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The  New  England  Resource  Center  for  Higher  Education  and  the  New  England  Board 
of  Higher  Education  jointly  sponsored  a  conference  on  the  academic  workplace  in  De- 
cember 1988  at  the  John  F.  Kennedy  Library  in  Boston,  Massachusetts,  to  address  these 
concerns.  Faculty  members  and  administrators  from  public  and  private  colleges  and  uni- 
versities in  New  England,  state  higher  education  offices,  and  organizations  concerned 
with  higher  education  gathered  to  explore  theories  and  perceptions  of  what  constitutes  a 
productive  workplace  and  ways  to  apply  those  criteria  to  faculty  work  life.  Participants 
discussed  the  roots  of  faculty  dissatisfaction,  the  value  issues  involved  with  dealing  with 
them,  and  some  practical  steps  that  can  be  taken  to  bring  about  improvements.  Their 
commentaries  focused  on  specific  structural  and  behavioral  variables  that  affect  the 
quality  of  work  life,  including  institutional  mission,  leadership,  synergy,  rewards,  and 
collaboration. 

The  keynote  address,  "The  Academic  Workplace  of  the  Future:  Opportunity,  Power, 
and  Innovation,"  was  delivered  by  Rosabeth  Moss  Kanter,  professor  of  business  adminis- 
tration at  the  Harvard  Business  School.  Respondents  included  Claire  Gaudiani,  president. 
Connecticut  College;  David  Harris,  assistant  professor  of  management,  Rhode  Island 
College,  and  Robert  Woodbury,  chancellor,  University  of  Maine  system.  A  presentation, 
"Collaboration  among  Faculty,"  was  given  by  Kenneth  Bruffee,  professor,  English  De- 
partment, and  director,  Scholars  Program,  Brooklyn  College.  I  presented  the  concluding 
address,  "Exploring  New  Vistas  Beyond  the  Classroom:  Options  and  Strategies."  (At  the 
time  I  was  associate  director,  Commission  of  the  Future  of  the  University  of  Massachu- 
setts, and  senior  associate,  McCormack  Institute  of  Public  Affairs  and  the  New  England 
Resource  Center  for  Higher  Education,  University  of  Massachusetts,  Boston.)  What 
follows  is  a  summary  of  the  proceedings. 


Identification  of  Mission  and  Purpose:  Institutional 
Imperative  or  Organizational  Obstacle? 


Corporate  leaders  are  increasingly  emphasizing  the  need  to  identify  an  organization 's 
mission  and  purpose,  streamline  activities,  and  focus  on  the  organization 's  strengths  in 
the  hope  of  optimizing  efficiency  and  productivity.  Not  all  higher  education  policymakers 
endorse  that  approach.  Some  academic  leaders  question  the  validity  and  applicability  of 
transferring  such  strategies  from  the  corporate  world  to  academe.  Underscoring  their 
skepticism  is  the  contention  that  one  of  the  hallmarks  of  the  academic  organization  is  that 
it  is  characterized  by  unclear  goals.  Attempts  to  achieve  consensus  among  individual 
faculty  members  with  regard  to  an  organization 's  purpose  and  mission,  while  desirable  in 
a  business  organization,  may  end  up  being  dysfunctional  within  academe  simply  because 
such  a  notion  is  antithetical  to  the  nature  of  the  academic  organization.  Of  critical  import 
is  the  need  for  leaders  to  energize  faculty  and  administrators  to  periodically  reexamine  an 
institution 's  mission  so  as  to  better  understand  where  the  institution  is  headed  and  why, 
and  to  ascertain  how  to  ensure  that  all  those  within  the  institution  can  reach  their  fullest 
potential. 

Kanter.  As  I  was  putting  my  thoughts  together,  I  started  to  have  a  fantasy  about  the  analo- 
gies between  these  two  sectors,  the  world  of  business  and  the  world  of  academe,  and 
what  kinds  of  headlines  might  appear  in  The  Chronicle  of  Higher  Education  if  the  acad- 
emic world  resembled  the  business  world  a  little  bit  more.  For  example,  we  might  have 
reports  like:  "The  English  Department  is  considering  a  leveraged  buyout.  In  a  surprise 
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move,  the  tenured  professors  expressed  the  desire  to  go  private,  spin  off  the  comparative 
literature  group  in  order  to  pay  off  the  debt,  and  therefore  have  more  control  over  their 
own  fate,  because  they  knew  where  there  were  markets  for  their  services  that  the  univer- 
sity administration  was  unable  to  tap."  Or  this  item:  "To  resist  a  hostile  takeover  by  the 
math  department,  the  statistics  group,  which  was  threatened  with  a  loss  of  positions 
should  that  consolidation  take  place,  was  looking  for  a  'white  knight'  to  acquire  them  and 
search  for  another  university  that  wanted  a  statistics  department,  and  they  were  all  going 
to  move."  Well,  ridiculous  as  those  stories  seem,  I  think  some  of  the  reasoning  and  tension 
is  there.  I  do  know  of  whole  academic  units  that  have  sought  to  be  acquired  by  another 
university  that  they  thought  would  treat  them  better.  Or  departments  that  say  if  we 
controlled  our  own  fate,  we  know  we  could  do  better  than  being  part  of  this  academ- 
ic institution. 

To  be  sure,  there  are  instances  of  excessive  greed  and  abusive  use  of  information  for 
personal  gain  in  the  business  world.  But  the  very  pressure  that  American  business  is  fac- 
ing today  is  forcing  a  dramatic  rethinking  of  structure,  of  organization,  of  the  quality  of 
work  life,  and  I  do  think  we  have  a  great  deal  to  learn  from  the  struggles  that  are  going  on 
there. 

The  first  recognition  that  businesses  have  come  to  in  recent  years,  because  of  the  pres- 
sures that  they  have  been  under,  is  the  need  for  focus  and  mission  in  an  institution.  This  is 
a  dramatic  rethinking  of  the  dominant  model  of  success,  which  advocates  producing  as 
much  as  you  can  of  as  many  things  as  you  can.  I  think  it  could  provoke  a  dramatic  rethink- 
ing for  the  public  sector,  the  nonprofit  sector,  and  the  educational  sector  as  well.  There 
was  once  the  notion  that  success  meant  diversification,  that  success  meant  having  one  of 
every  department  you  could  think  of.  Success  meant  being  in  lots  and  lots  of  different 
businesses  and  activities. 

But  increasingly,  in  a  resource-constrained  world,  it  is  impossible  to  be  excellent  and 
have  a  diffuse  mission.  The  underlying  rationale  here  is  simple:  if  an  organization  at- 
tempts to  excel  in  too  many  areas,  individuals'  energies  and  expertise  become  dissipated. 
So,  more  and  more,  businesses'  strategy  is  to  focus.  And  they  are  focusing  on  their  own 
internal  units  of  strength  or  what  is  referred  to  as  "core  confidences."  Which  means,  of 
course,  divesting  weak  departments  but  letting  somebody  else  have  them,  which  might 
then  build  a  critical  mass  and  make  it  tremendously  great.  It  also  means  divesting  them- 
selves of  activities  that  are  extraneous  to  their  core  mission.  One  of  the  major  trends  in 
the  corporate  world  at  the  moment  is  eliminating  huge  corporate  staffs,  including  the 
staffs  providing  not  only  "administrative  services,"  which  were  seen  as  administrative 
checking  and  control,  but  also  eliminating  those  performing  services  that  were  not  part 
of  the  core  mission  of  the  institution  and  could  be  better  done  by  a  subcontractor,  an 
expert  in  the  area. 

We  see  it  happening  even  in  the  academic  world.  One  distinguished  university  I  know  is 
saying,  Look,  we  aren't  going  to  run  our  own  food  service.  Marriott  does  it  better.  There 
are  people  who  supply  certain  kinds  of  help,  who  are  specialists  and  experts,  who  take 
pride  in  it,  who  think  that's  terrific,  and  we  don't  need  all  our  internal  administrators 
and  employees  doing  things  that  are  extraneous  to  our  mission.  We  are  then  a  band  of 
faculty  doing  what  we  know  how  to  do,  providing  the  services  we  know  how  to  provide 
rather  than  diversifying,  generalizing,  needing  to  do  everything  ourselves  in  the  form 
of  employment. 

That  kind  of  strategy  is  becoming  a  major  trend  in  the  corporate  world.  I  am  watching 
corporations  give  up  their  food  service,  their  laundry,  their  print  shop,  to  outside  contrac- 
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tors  who  do  it  much  better  and  with  a  sense  of  pride,  thereby  reducing  a  lot  of  the  antago- 
nisms that  occur  within  the  institution  because  of  conflicting  views  over  how  the  organiza- 
tion should  channel  its  energies.  So  going  private  with  some  parts  of  the  organization 
might  make  sense  in  order  to  focus  on  what  the  core  mission  is.  But,  of  course,  it  is  not 
enough  to  just  say,  Fine,  we're  now  going  to  become  more  specialized  and  concentrate  on 
our  areas  of  excellence  in  which  we  can  take  pride,  develop  depth,  develop  critical  mass, 
and  we  won't  try  to  be  all  things  to  all  people.  But,  in  order  to  do  that,  you  also  need  a 
sense  of  mission  or  institutional  purpose.  Some  of  you  may  think  it  odd  to  hear  me  say  that 
business  is  rediscovering  morality  and  a  sense  of  shared  purpose  and  value  to  society.  But 
when  I  look  at  the  companies  that  are  role  models,  that  other  companies  are  trying  to 
emulate,  they  are  all  organizations  with  a  strong  sense  of  purpose  and  a  stated  sense  of 
values  that  have  been  in  place  for  a  long  time  and  whose  leaders  see  their  job  as  communi- 
cating those  values  to  everybody  in  the  organization,  so  that  the  whole  organization  is 
infused  with  a  sense  of  mission. 

Companies  point  to  Johnson  &  Johnson.  It  is  not  a  bad  model  for  the  academic  world. 
J  &  J  has  approximately  150  business  units  or  departments,  each  with  its  own  distinctive 
function,  and  they  are  like  academic  departments  in  schools.  Each  has  its  own  board  of 
directors,  its  own  leadership.  They  run  on  a  very  decentralized  basis.  Yet  what  holds  that 
whole  company  together  is  a  credo,  a  one-page  credo,  a  statement  of  values,  which  says: 
We  are  here  to  improve  the  health  of  people  and  that's  our  prime  mission.  They  list  profit 
as  the  last  one.  That  statement  of  values  has  sustained  them  for  a  very  long  time.  People 
say  that's  just  lip  service,  that  anybody  can  have  a  written  statement  of  values,  but  the 
leadership  take  it  very,  very  seriously.  The  chairman  of  J  &  J  spent  his  first  two  years 
traveling  the  world  with  that  credo,  holding  "challenge  meetings"  in  which  he  got  his 
staff,  the  professionals  and  managers  of  that  company,  to  review  that  statement  and  say, 
Do  we  mean  it?  Do  we  believe  in  it?  Does  it  guide  our  actions?  Should  we  change  it  if  we 
don't  believe  in  it?  And  they  recommitted  to  it.  It  was  just  such  a  sense  of  shared  purpose, 
for  example,  that  allowed  J  &  J  to  act  so  fast  during  the  Tylenol  poisoning  scandals,  to 
immediately  remove  the  product  from  the  stores  at  great  cost  to  the  company,  because  of  a 
shared  commitment  to  values.  And  in  terms  of  allowing  a  decentralized  organization  to 
function  without  tensions  and  rivalries  and  armed  warfare,  it  comes  from  a  core  set  of 
values  and  beliefs  and  a  sense  that  being  part  of  this  larger  entity  means  that  the  work  I'm 
doing  makes  a  bigger  contribution  than  what  I  do  individually. 

Woodbury:  We  ought  to  think  hard  about  what  we  can  and  can't  learn  from  what's  going 
on  in  "best  business  practice."  I  am  serious  about  thinking  hard  about  what  works  in  the 
analogy  and  what  can  be  carried  over.  We  have  to  think  very  hard  about  what  the  values 
may  be  in  the  mission  of  the  business  enterprise  and  what  is  very  different  in  the  academic 
enterprise.  I  suppose  we  start  getting  a  little  sloppy  and  maybe  a  little  religious  when  we 
start  talking  about  the  mission  of  the  university,  but  I  think  there  are  some  differences  that 
are  so  fundamental  that  we  ought  not  to  forget  them  when  we  go  to  business  practice  and 
see  what  can  be  traded  over.  The  mission  of  the  university  is  research,  teaching,  and  serv- 
ice. Through  these  activities  we  create,  apply,  and  disseminate  knowledge  and  in  so  doing 
educate  competent  individuals  and  help  solve  societal  needs.  Moreover,  there  are  issues 
like  the  integrity  of  language  that  one  might  think  about.  It  is  the  core  of  the  academy;  it 
may  not  be  at  the  core  of  the  business  enterprise. 

My  point  simply  is  that  we  ought  to  be  very,  very  careful  about  moving  examples  from 
one  kind  of  organization  to  the  other.  Some  of  you,  particularly  more  senior  people,  will 
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remember  what  I  think  remains  the  favorite  book  on  academic  organization,  Leadership 
and  Ambiguity,  Cohen  and  March's  work  on  the  college  presidency,  which  described  the 
university  as  an  organized  anarchy.  One  of  the  properties  of  organized  anarchy,  of  course, 
was  unclear  goals  and  purpose.  Many  people  read  that  as  ridicule  of  university  organiza- 
tion. One  ought  to  remember  that  part  of  the  message  was  that  much  of  the  strength  of  the 
university  lay  in  its  properties  as  an  organized  anarchy.5 

Let  me  comment  now  on  the  first  point  [Kanter]  focused  on,  namely,  the  great  impor- 
tance of  getting  clarity  of  mission  and  a  sense  of  commitment  to  that  mission.  I  can't  re- 
member colleges  and  universities  talking  about  missions  a  few  years  ago.  In  fact,  most 
people  would  have  laughed  if  you  talked  about  mission  statements,  and  most  of  the  elite 
colleges  didn't  have  such  things.  But  as  the  enterprises  have  become  more  complex  and 
taken  on  new  tasks,  such  as  technology  transfer  involving  linkages  with  industry,  discus- 
sion about  mission  and  "what  are  we  doing"  has  become  much  more  visible  on  campuses 
and  everywhere.  It  certainly  has  for  us  and  I  think  it  has  for  others.  I  think  this  is  healthy. 
Although  I  notice  whenever  I  mention  to  the  board  of  trustees  or  to  the  faculty  that  we 
should  relook  at  our  mission  statement,  people  boo  and  put  their  heads  down  and  say,  Not 
this  one  again,  and,  Does  this  mean  we  have  to  do  strategic  planning,  too?  At  the  same 
time,  it  is  healthy,  and  the  point  is  well  taken  for  us  to  be  much  more  self-conscious  about 
the  missions  and  to  energize  ourselves  from  time  to  time  to  think  about  what  we  are  trying 
to  do. 

Gaudiani:  Kanter  talked  about  the  importance  of  focus,  and  many  institutions  of  higher 
education  of  all  different  sorts  do  have  a  mission.  That  mission  provides  the  basis  for  our 
knowing  why  we  are  a  part  of  a  particular  institution.  Often  it  is  a  well-led  effort.  We  do 
measure  and  examine  the  degree  to  which  new  ideas  continue  to  make  the  mission  state- 
ment true  for  the  institution,  rather  than  taking  it  off  in  other  directions. 

Kanter:  Infusing  an  organization  with  purpose  allows  people  to  focus  on  their  passion  for 
excellence.  Leadership  in  excellent  organizations  is  constantly  pushing  people  to  beat 
their  own  records.  This  is  another  new  theme  that  is  emerging  in  the  business  world  in 
response  to  all  the  challenges  that  we  face  today.  Continuous  improvement  is  a  major 
buzzword.  Borrowed  from  the  Japanese  notion  of  Kaizen,  it  means  that  no  matter  what 
you  do,  you  must  try  to  improve  on  it,  go  one  step  further,  make  it  even  better.  Leaders  in 
those  organizations  are  in  essence  setting  a  theme  a  year. 

Woodbury:  I  am  uneasy  about  [Kanter's]  comment  on  leadership.  I  am  reminded  of  the 
story  of  why  in  Paris,  as  throughout  France,  they  build  triumphal  arches  for  the  heroes  out 
of  stone,  so  that  when  the  hero  comes  through  there  is  something  handy  to  throw  at  him.  I 
think  in  a  university  one  has  to  be  thoughtful  about  the  question  of  leadership  because  the 
real  issue  is,  How  do  you  energize  leadership  throughout  an  institution?  A  faculty  role  is 
fundamentally  a  leadership  role.  The  key  question  in  the  institution  is,  How  do  you  create 
an  environment  that  energizes  leadership  throughout  an  institution?  In  terms  of  the  theme 
of  improvement,  [Kanter]  suggested  that  we  ought  to  have  a  theme  a  year,  or  something  of 
that  sort.  Well,  I  know  people  in  Maine  are  sick  of  my  coming  up  with  a  new  theme.  They 
just  get  finished  dealing  with  one,  and,  Lord,  he  has  another  one.  But  the  point  is  well 
taken  that  the  notion  of  how  we  do  better  is  not  a  chancellor  or  a  president's  concern  — 
although  it  is  a  cheerleader  role  —  but  how  we  energize  leadership  about  quality  through- 
out the  institution. 
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Seeking  Synergy 

As  businesses  face  increased  uncertainty  and  competition,  corporate  leaders  strive  to 
instill  in  workers  the  will  not  only  to  maximize  their  own  potential  hut  to  help  tap  the  full 
potential  of  their  coworkers.  The  emphasis  on  working  with  other  members  of  the  organi- 
zation who  have  complementary  expertise  rather  than  in  isolation  is  aimed  at  optimizing 
organizational  efficiency.  The  underlying  assumption  is  that  in  the  decompartmentalizing 
of  people  and  their  work,  and  through  the  encouragement  of  interdependent ,  interfunc- 
tional  work  modes,  innovation  is  more  likely  to  occur.  Moreover,  the  theory  of  synergy  is 
based  on  the  premise  that  the  overall  organization  will  thrive  as  long  as  some  components 
of  the  organization  maintain  strong  performance. 

Kanter:  So  the  sense  of  purpose  of  the  institution,  focus,  mission  and  values,  leadership 
themes,  and  an  emphasis  on  continuous  improvement  and  on  campaigns  for  excellence 
that  we  can  all  participate  in  and  contribute  to  that  make  it  easier  for  all  of  us  to  contin- 
ually get  better  at  the  work  we  do,  is  the  first  thing  I  think  businesses  are  trying  to  do  in 
response  to  their  demanding  environment. 

The  second  thing  they  are  trying  to  do  is  find  ways  of  fostering  an  organizational  cli- 
mate in  which  the  members  value  the  organization  so  that  the  whole  is  worth  —  beyond 
monetary  terms  —  more  than  the  sum  of  its  parts.  That  magical  buzzword,  synergies.  My 
favorite  chapter  title  in  my  new  book  is  "Desperately  Seeking  Synergies."  Because  one  of 
the  things  behind  the  takeover  movement  in  American  industry  is  that  the  whole  is  not 
worth  more  than  the  sum  of  its  parts  either  financially  or  in  terms  of  productivity.  And  I 
would  say  that  if  we  look  at  most  universities,  they  probably  would  be  subject,  if  they 
were  in  the  private  sector,  to  a  lot  of  hostile  takeovers. 

Business  leaders  say  that  the  breakup  value  —  the  net  financial  worth  and  potential 
productivity  —  of  separating  these  is  going  to  be  greater,  because  you  are  not  getting  opti- 
mal productivity  by  having  them  together.  The  challenge  that  businesses  are  struggling 
with  is,  How  do  you  get  the  greatest  efficiency  and  effectiveness  of  having  this  particular 
combination  of  resources  or  this  particular  combination  of  departments?  Even  when  we 
want  them  to  be  as  strong  in  pursuing  their  own  direction  as  possible,  this  is  a  struggle. 
There  is  going  to  be  an  emphasis  on  what  we  contribute  to  each  other  as  well  as  what  we 
do  separately.  In  many  ways,  I  think  this  is  the  one  part  of  academic  life  that  disturbs  me 
the  most  from  an  organizational  standpoint. 

Warren  Bennis  once  said,  after  his  term  as  president  of  the  University  of  Cincinnati, 
that  the  university  is  harder  to  change  than  a  graveyard.  I'm  not  quite  that  pessimistic  but  I 
feel  that  the  kind  of  segmentation  between  areas  that  occurs  is  probably  greater,  except  in 
professional  schools,  than  in  any  other  kind  of  organization  I  have  ever  observed.  Look  at 
the  tradition  and  power  of  the  disciplines.  I'm  a  discipline-based  person;  I  think  it  is  in- 
credibly important.  But  in  terms  of  innovation,  not  only  getting  productivity  out  of  shared 
facilities  and  a  shared  resource  pool,  but  in  terms  of  innovation,  most  major  innovation  — 
breakthroughs  in  thought,  breakthroughs  in  invention  —  occurs  at  the  boundaries  of  disci- 
plines, not  clearly  within  them.  When  I  look  at  the  organizations  that  are  most  innovative 
it  is  either  because  of  people  who  have  somehow  managed  to  cross  boundaries  —  they  may 
appear  to  be  within  a  discipline,  but  they  have  managed  to  get  ideas  and  an  infusion  of 
thought  from  cross-fertilization  with  other  areas.  It  comes  as  well  because  of  interdiscipli- 
nary, interfunctional  kinds  of  projects,  and  it  comes  because  of  connections  with  some  set 
of  users,  some  market  for  the  ideas  or  the  images. 
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Where  do  you  find  synergies?  Where  do  you  get  productivity  and  organizational  effec- 
tiveness, that  is,  where  do  you  get  the  most  value?  Not  from  a  set  of  rivals  but  from  a  set 
of  possible  resources  and  other  groups  that  exist  in  your  organization.  When  I  looked  at 
places  that  are  dominated  by  rivalries  between  fields  and  functions,  I  discovered  that, 
contrary  to  popular  hypotheses  that  competition  breeds  excellence,  competition  breeds  the 
desire  to  both  kill  the  rival  and  not  necessarily  meet  the  highest  possible  standards  of 
productivity  internally.  You  can  hold  standards  without  letting  people  fight  with  each 
other  over  who  gets  a  tiny  piece  of  a  scarce  resource. 

Woodbury:  I  find  the  notion  of  synergy  particularly  compelling.  In  The  Change  Masters 
Kanter  talked  a  bit  about  the  creation  of  parallel  organizations  or  how  you  create  ways  of 
cutting  across  organizations  that  aren't  regularized  on  the  chart.6 1  find  that  probably  the 
healthiest  thing  you  can  do  in  an  institution  is  figure  out  other  ways  for  people  to  come 
together  and  collaborate,  to  cut  across  disciplines,  across  categories,  across  constituen- 
cies. It  may  be  the  most  effective  way  of  encouraging  people  to  become  excited,  effective, 
and  renewed  in  an  institution.  In  the  University  of  Maine  system,  we  are  trying  every  way 
we  can  to  find  ways  for  faculty  to  work  across  disciplines  and  across  fields.  We  recently 
disseminated  a  new  honors  journal  that  is  published  jointly  by  the  Honors  programs  on  all 
seven  campuses.  I  think  we  ought  to  seize  every  opportunity  to  capitalize  on  those  kinds  of 
relationships  both  for  what  they  do  in  terms  of  teaching  and  providing  energy  for  the  insti- 
tution and  for  new  learning  intellectually. 

Gaudiani:  Our  institutions  of  higher  education  do  profit  from  being  in  synergistic  rela- 
tionships with  other  institutions  in  the  community.  Synergistic  experiences  could  be  a 
part,  a  normal  part,  of  academic  life  for  all  people  who  teach,  if  we  planned  for  that  to 
happen.  I  looked  around  at  other  professions  and  discovered  that  what  I  thought  was  true 
was  true  —  that  doctors  and  lawyers  get  together  monthly  in  their  respective  counties 
and  in  those  meetings  they  constitute  a  group  with  respect  to  which  the  rest  of  us  are 
lay  people. 

In  the  original  conception  of  these  county  medical  societies  and  bar  associations,  the 
idea  was  for  the  professionals  in  practice  to  take  responsibility  for  the  quality  of  that  pro- 
fession in  their  local  area.  In  the  1880s,  when  law  and  medicine  were  organizing  county 
medical  societies  and  county  bar  associations  out  of  the  AM  A  and  the  ABA,  we  had  an 
MLA,  a  Modern  Language  Association,  and  we  had  an  American  Historical  Association. 
We  had  the  same  kinds  of  analogues  in  education.  We  had  a  National  Education  Associa- 
tion. But  we  didn't  get  it  together.  We  didn't  band  into  local,  county-based  units  that  put 
all  the  members  into  a  professional  relationship  with  one  another.  Imagine  all  the  people 
from  schools,  community  colleges,  colleges,  and  universities  who  care  about  history 
gathering  once  a  month  and  doing  the  things  that  historians  do  together.  And  imagine  that 
on  another  night,  people  who  care  about  biology,  physics  or  mathematics,  or  English  or 
foreign  languages  would  also  find  each  other. 


Rewards  and  Incentives 

One  of  the  fundamental  tenets  of  understanding  how  organizations  work  is  recognizing  the 
direct  correlation  between  organizational  incentives  and  rewards  and  individual  creativity 
and  productivity.  In  academe  there  is  greater  dissonance  than  in  the  corporate  world 
between  what  the  organization  does  to  reward  individuals,  that  is,  the  faculty,  and  how 
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they  are  actually  rewarded.  Faculty  for  the  most  part  are  recognized  for  their  productivity 
and  rewarded  externally  by  their  peers  in  their  respective  fields ,  primarily  beyond  their 
own  institutions.  Moreover,  faculty  tend  to  identify  with  and  are  more  committed  to  their 
disciplines  than  to  their  institution. 

As  academic  organizations  seek  to  find  ways  of  increasing  the  compatibility  between 
individual  productivity  and  organizational  effectiveness ,  more  consideration  must  be 
given  to  conferring  internal  rewards  and  acknowledging  individuals '  accomplishments 
within  their  own  institution.  Monetary  rewards,  which  can  be  problematic  in  academe,  are 
not  the  only  viable  alternative.  Even  in  companies  there  is  a  growing  emphasis  on  non- 
monetary forms  of  rewards,  which  are  a  key  variable  in  increasing  individual  motivation 
to  produce  high  quality  work. 

Kanter:  Despite  the  advantages  enjoyed  by  those  in  the  academic  workplace,  there  are  so 
many  anomalies,  when  you  think  about  it  from  an  organizational  point  of  view,  that  it  is 
easy  to  see  where  the  problems  might  lie.  Imagine  a  type  of  work  for  which  the  principal 
career  rewards  to  individuals  come  primarily  from  external  sources,  not  from  their  em- 
ployer, but  from  outside  their  institution.  Or  imagine  a  kind  of  work  for  which  a  principal 
reward  is  not  having  to  do  it.  One  of  the  ways  we  reward  faculty  is  by  excusing  them  from 
responsibilities. 

Or  imagine  a  kind  of  work  for  which  there  is  a  loose,  nonexistent  relation  between  indi- 
vidual productivity  and  organizational  productivity.  Could  we  solve  the  institution's 
budget  problems  by  having  each  of  the  faculty  produce  twenty-five  more  books?  Or  pub- 
lish more  articles  in  academic  journals?  The  connection  between  organizational  effective- 
ness and  individual  careers  and  their  rewards  is  nonexistent.  Also  imagine  a  type  of  work 
in  which  there  is  either  distance  from  customers  or  outright  hostility.  Sometimes  our 
customers  are  the  ones  that  we  want  to  avoid,  saying,  If  I  only  didn't  have  to  teach,  I'd 
have  more  time  to  do  my  own  work. 

What  would  we  think  about  organizations  that  are  run  on  all  these  bases  and  what  would 
we  think  about  organizations  in  which  departments  wish  they  could  go  private,  as  an  LBO, 
because  of  outright  hostility  —  rivalry,  if  not  hostility,  that  exists  between  and  among 
departments  and  between  departments  and  their  administration?  It  says  to  me  that  for  all 
the  benefits  of  the  organizational  models  in  higher  education,  there  are  also  some  struc- 
tural weaknesses.  And  those  structural  weaknesses  have  an  impact  on  individuals'  percep- 
tions of  the  kinds  of  opportunities  their  career  affords,  the  extent  to  which  they  can 
determine  their  own  fate,  and  the  degree  to  which  organizational  conditions  permit  them 
to  be  innovative. 

Woodbury:  I  will  sound  jaded  now.  I  remain  as  baffled  today  as  I  was  twenty  years  ago 
about  how  to  deal  with  the  issue  of  rewards,  and  I  listen  very  carefully  to  [Kanter]  about 
some  of  the  things  that  are  going  on,  and  I  find  it  difficult  and  disturbing  to  accept  not 
only  what  she  says  about  them  but  also  what  I  say  about  them.  I  guess  I  honestly  believe 
that  the  part  about  all  the  noneconomic  things  you  can  do,  such  as  giving  people  recogni- 
tion through  various  awards  and  plaques,  can  be  taken  seriously.  I  think  there  are  ways  of 
saying  publicly,  We  value  what  you  do.  So  often  people  like  me  start  with  the  assumption 
that  faculty  have  to  change,  that  it  would  be  nice  to  get  some  fresh  blood  into  the  institu- 
tion, and  we  talk  a  language  that  does  not  start  with  people  being  valuable.  If  we  can  sug- 
gest any  way  to  tell  people  that  what  they  do  in  classrooms  and  in  scholarship  is  critical  to 
the  institution,  that  it  is  part  of  the  reward  structure,  we  should. 
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When  it  comes  to  resources,  I  remain  baffled.  At  the  University  of  Maine  system  we 
work  in  a  collective-bargaining  situation,  as  many  of  you  throughout  New  England  do. 
The  opportunities  to  use  resources  in  terms  of  salaries,  in  ways  that  suggest  "reward,"  is 
very,  very  difficult,  although  we  have  some  merit  pay  as,  I  think,  most  of  our  colleges  and 
universities  do.  Perhaps  the  best  reward  is  to  use  resources  to  help  people  do  their  jobs 
and  to  help  teams  by  providing  resources.  One  of  the  most  effective  things  would  be  to 
create  "pockets"  of  resources  —  discretionary  funds  —  all  through  the  institution,  not  just 
for  the  presidents  and  chancellors  but  for  deans  and  department  heads,  and  for  groups  of 
people  who  could  then  say,  Hey,  try  something  new,  and  here  are  some  monetary  re- 
sources to  help  you  do  it.  But  I  find  the  whole  topic  of  rewards  extremely  difficult  be- 
cause of  the  complexity  of  the  academic  enterprise  and  the  kind  of  "product"  we  deliver. 
I  just  don't  find  examples  in  the  private  sectors  particularly  helpful  to  me,  and  it  may  be 
one  of  the  areas  in  which  I  find  the  difficulty  of  borrowing  successfully  from  the  private 
sector  most  disturbing. 

Harris:  To  be  very  honest  with  you,  I  have  some  reservations  about  Kanter's  comment 
about  rewards,  particularly  pay.  We  all  know  of  institutions  in  which  pay  is  an  issue,  par- 
ticularly regarding  the  fixed  and  variable  portions  of  the  pay.  In  my  institution  fixed  pay  is 
controlled  by  the  union.  There  is  absolutely  no  way  that  can  be  effective  without  some 
type  of  contract  negotiations.  Variable  pay  does  not  exist,  nor  has  it  ever  existed  in  my 
institution,  and  I  do  not  expect  it  to  change  in  my  institution.  So  I  do  not  believe  that  pay 
as  a  reward,  as  part  of  the  reward  system,  is  going  to  change  in  the  immediate  future.  I  am 
a  firm  believer  that  rewards  can  be  granted  in  other  ways  and  that  such  forms  of  recogni- 
tion as  giving  individuals  mugs  and  awards  and  badges  and  holding  ceremonies  in  their 
honor  are  very  valuable  for  faculty  people  and  should  be  explored  thoroughly. 

Another  area  that  should  be  further  explored  is  the  opportunity  for  growth  and  learning. 
I  think  that  this  opportunity  for  me  to  participate  in  this  conference  is  an  opportunity  to 
expand  myself  a  little.  It  is  an  opportunity  for  me  to  grow  and  learn.  I  think  that  participat- 
ing in  some  type  of  change  effort,  being  on  a  project  team,  an  interdisciplinary  team,  is  an 
opportunity  to  grow  and  learn.  There  are  many  opportunities  that  don't  cost  money,  and  I 
believe  that  institutions  must  explore  beyond  the  limits  of  what  they  know  about  reward 
systems  and  take  some  creative  leaps. 

Gaudiani:  I  am  setting  up  a  system  whereby  our  sabbatical  program  would  entail  giving 
faculty  as  much  as  80  percent  of  their  salaries.  Basically,  if  faculty  are  successful  at  get- 
ting external  funding  for  their  sabbatical,  I  am  telling  them  that  they  will  receive  some 
kind  of  bonus.  Moreover,  I  will  ensure  that  the  faculty  member's  department  also  receives 
a  cash  gain  from  what  we  would  be  spending  for  sabbatical  support  to  the  department,  so 
that  we  create  an  impetus  for  teamwork  and  not  create  jealousy  of  a  person  who  receives 
an  NEH  grant  or  an  NSF  grant  but  instead  a  real  sense  of  pride  because  that  person's 
achievement  reaches  down  to  the  benefit  and  strength  of  the  individual's  unit. 


Liberating  and  Empowering  Faculty 


Empowering  and  revitalizing  our  faculty  depends  largely  on  the  extent  to  which  institu- 
tions successfully  undergo  certain  structural  changes.  Of  increasing  importance  is  the 
need  to  effectuate  greater  compatibility  between  institutional  missions  and  goals  and 
rewards  for  faculty.  Adapting  the  existing  structure  would  allow  institutions  to  reward 
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faculty  more  equitably  for  professional  work,  other  than  teaching  and  traditional  scholar- 
ship, that  draws  on  their  academic  expertise  but  is  performed  beyond  the  normal  class- 
room workload.  The  creation  of  institutes,  centers,  and  other  units  would  serve  as 
bridging  mechanisms  from  which  faculty  could  engage  in  outreach  and  extension  activities 
and  promote  greater  linkages  with  various  sectors  of  society. 

Elman:  If  we  identify  the  goal  of  the  conference  as  the  "liberation  of  our  faculty,"  though 
we  do  not  want  to  think  of  ourselves  as  enslaved,  we  do  want  to  think  of  ourselves  as  em- 
powered. That  word  is  heard  more  and  more  in  talk  about  faculty  needs  and  with  regard  to 
elementary  and  high  school  teachers.  We  need  to  become  empowered  to  do  the  things  we 
so  much  want  to  do  to  revitalize  ourselves.  Empowerment  and  revitalization  depend  on 
several  things  happening.  We  need  to  expand  the  instructional  and  dissemination  activities 
beyond  the  geographical  bounds  of  the  campus.  In  addition,  we  need  to  adapt  our  tradi- 
tional structures  and  procedures  to  accommodate  the  interrelation  of  disciplines  and  re- 
ward faculty.  I  am  big  on  rewards  for  faculty  —  for  their  professional  work! 

We've  talked  so  much  over  the  last  five  years  about  bridging  the  gap  between  theory  and 
practice.  If  you  pick  up  any  of  the  recent  national  reports  on  the  condition  of  higher  educa- 
tion —  on  the  curriculum  —  we  talk  about  integrating  theory  and  practice  and  integrating 
the  liberal  arts  and  professional  education  for  our  students.  But  we  need  to  do  the  same  for 
our  faculty  —  encourage  them  to  integrate  theory  and  practice.  Yet  we  have  done  very 
little  to  motivate  faculty  to  turn  their  efforts  and  to  use  their  expertise  beyond  the  class- 
room. Two  bases  for  initiatives  seem  evident.  One  source  has  to  come  from  the  individual 
faculty.  The  old  dictum  that  God  helps  those  who  help  themselves  has  considerable  cre- 
dence. We  need  to  think  unto  ourselves  about  options  that  we  can  pursue.  But  that  cannot 
suffice.  There  must  be  institutional  initiatives  as  well,  and,  more  precisely,  our  institu- 
tions have  to  establish  mechanisms  and  policies  that  buttress  and  support  the  kinds  of 
activities  that  faculty  are  eager  to  engage  in.7 

What  are  some  of  our  options?  Let  us  think  beyond  the  classroom.  Faculty  can  engage 
in  professional  work  outside  of  the  classroom.  Too  often  we  tend  to  think  that  only  the 
faculty  in  business,  in  engineering,  and  in  the  medical  professions  can  engage  in  various 
forms  of  consultation  and  technical  assistance.  But  that's  not  true.  Whether  or  not  faculty 
are  compensated  for  their  work  —  and  that  whole  thorny  issue  is  terribly  important,  but 
we  may  not  be  able  to  explore  it  today  —  the  fact  is  that  our  faculty  are  needed  in  every 
area  of  society  to  work  beyond  the  classroom.  We  have  talked  about  collaboration,  but 
mainly  in  terms  of  faculty  within  the  same  discipline  reaching  out  to  an  agency  beyond. 

What  if  faculty  members  in  one  institution  adopted  a  school  or  a  local  hospital,  a  gov- 
ernment agency  or  a  recreation  center  or  a  small  business  and  decided  to  pool  their  effort 
and  collaboratively  offer  their  professional  and  academic  expertise  to  further  advance  the 
effectiveness  of  these  respective  organizations?  We  can  work  together  as  economists, 
political  scientists,  and  as  health  professionals  to  form  collaborative  networks  within  our 
institution  and  then  extend  those  to  outside  agencies  to  work  with  them.  We  can  come 
together  as  faculty  either  individually  or  collectively  and  hook  up  with  our  continuing 
education  units  —  with  cooperative  extension,  with  agricultural  extension.  Look  at  your 
organization  charts.  Whether  you  are  in  a  community  college,  a  comprehensive  institu- 
tion, or  a  research  university,  consider  the  various  units  affiliated  with  your  institution 
and  how  individual  faculty  can  align  themselves  with  these  units. 

We  need  to  think  about  creative  leave  policies.  Our  guest  president  from  Connecticut 
referred  to  the  interesting  sabbatical  policy  she  has  initiated  at  her  college.  But  we  tend  to 
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think  only  in  terms  of  sabbaticals.  That  is  too  limited.  One  option  is  to  have  our  adminis- 
trators take  the  initiative  to  create  leave  policies  whereby  faculty  do  not  have  to  wait  six  or 
seven  years  to  earn  a  few  months  off  to  engage  in  a  particular  project  or  a  particular  col- 
laborative effort.  The  money  may  be  there  to  do  it.  We  must  begin  to  think  innovatively  in 
terms  of  budgeting  and  using  resources  that  are  not  just  earmarked  for  departments.  An- 
other option  is  to  introduce  institutional  exchanges.  It  is  most  desirable  to  have  study 
abroad  programs  and  international  exchange  programs  for  faculty.  But  how  many  of  our 
institutions  right  here  in  the  Boston  area  have  initiated  institutional  exchanges  through 
which  we  begin  to  look  at  some  of  the  policy  problems  in  Brockton?  In  South  Dartmouth? 
In  Springfield?  In  Boston? 

And  say  we  are  going  to  bring  together  faculty  from  various  institutions  to  tackle  cer- 
tain infrastructure  problems.  It  seems  to  be  much  more  laudable  and  assume  much  more 
import  when  our  faculty  come  to  us  and  say  that  they  are  going  to  do  applied  research  or 
supply  technical  assistance  in  Bangladesh  or  some  other  foreign  country.  But  it  is  more 
important  to  begin  tackling  the  problems  close  to  home.  So  if  institutional  exchanges  are 
worth  pursuing,  what  then  do  they  imply?  And  what  do  we  have  to  do  to  ensure  that  our 
institutions  are  really  going  to  promote  this  kind  of  professional  outreach?  The  first  thing 
we  need  is  to  reexamine  our  institutional  structure  for  rewarding  faculty  for  their  work.8 
Institutional  mission  and  purpose  as  noted  by  others  provide  a  foundation  for  thinking 
about  where  our  institutions  want  to  be  headed.  They  need  not  merely  state  their  goals  but 
match  their  goals  with  comparable  rewards.  If  we  really  want  our  faculty  to  engage  in 
professional  activities  and  public  service,  let  us  not  tell  them  to  do  that,  yet  just  total  the 
articles  and  books  they  have  published  when  we  evaluate  them  for  promotion  and  tenure. 

In  addition,  we  need  to  create  bridging  mechanisms  whereby  faculty  can  become  affili- 
ated with  such  units  within  their  institutions  as  institutes  and  centers  that  are  outreach 
groups  and  extensions  of  the  institution  that  can  work  with  various  outside  agencies.  To 
address  the  question  of  how  we  handle  faculty  consultancies  beyond  one's  own  institution, 
we  have  to  think  about  instituting  "practice  plans."  What  are  practice  plans?  In  short,  they 
are  used  primarily  but  not  exclusively  by  medical  schools  to  tackle,  among  other  things, 
the  problem  of  consultancies,  which  gives  some  folks  the  shivers.  One  school  of  thought 
maintains  that  faculty  who  engage  in  any  kind  of  consulting  work  are  really  "double  dip- 
ping" and  should  not  be  indulging  in  such  practices.  But  there  are  ways  of  introducing 
policies  within  our  institutions,  like  practice  plans,  that  enable  faculty  to  work  together 
through  units  whose  benefits  can  accrue  to  the  institution.  And  perhaps  most  important, 
we  need  to  be  really  radical.  We  need  to  ask  ourselves,  if  we  are  going  to  respond  to  the 
needs  of  society  and  if  we  are  going  to  graduate  competent  individuals,  does  the  depart- 
ment structure  enable  us  to  achieve  these  outcomes  most  effectively?  The  world  and  the 
world's  problems  are  not  organized  according  to  academic  departments.  Yet  we  keep  that 
structure  and  do  not  modify  it  in  any  way  to  try  to  have  faculty  be  more  mobile,  to  look  at 
problems  from  an  interdisciplinary  perspective  and  attack  some  of  the  outstanding  critical 
issues  that  warrant  our  attention. 


Teams  and  Collaboration 

While  teamwork  is  becoming  a  more  common  and  integral  component  of  organizational 
life  in  business,  teams  remain  somewhat  of  an  anomaly  in  academe.  The  academic  organi- 
zation is  still  overwhelmingly  characterized  by  individuals  working  independently  of  each 


other  rather  than  in  a  collaborative  mode.  But  colleges  and  universities  may  want  to  think 
anew  about  the  benefits  of  working  in  teams.  Businesses  are  encouraging  teamwork, 
which  seems  to  enhance  not  only  individual  productivity  and  morale  but  organizational 
productivity  as  well.  Furthermore,  teams  provide  individuals  an  anchor  to  work  from  and 
feel  connected  to,  thereby  providing  greater  security  than  would  exist  through  their  work- 
ing independently. 

Collaboration  is  clearly  emerging  as  a  critical  phenomenon  in  improving  the  quality  of 
life.  It  involves  the  coming  together  of  colleagues  not  only  to  create  a  '  'product ' '  but,  even 
more  important,  to  exchange  ideas  in  an  open,  nonthreatening  context  and  to  approach 
common  specific  challenges  —  ones  which  may  be  difficult  and  formidable  and  perhaps 
unprecedented  —  that  they  confront  either  in  the  same  or  different  institutions.  What  is 
illuminating  is  that  the  very  process  of  collaborating  can  become  the  catalyst  for  change. 
As  individuals  engage  in  the  process  of  collaboration  they  are  actively  learning,  or  reac- 
culturing,  themselves.  With  their  new  learning  they  are  able  to  alter  the  way  they  think 
about  things  and  accordingly  how  to  develop  appropriate  approaches  to  problematic 
situations. 

Kanter:  Another  aspect  of  life  in  the  workplace  that  I  would  like  to  bring  to  your  attention 
briefly  is  that  business  organizations  increasingly  are  aware  that  in  order  to  be  successful 
they  have  to  encourage  people  to  work  in  teams.  Teams  are  effective  in  part  because  of  the 
growing  interdependent  nature  of  many  of  the  tasks  in  business  organizations.  Business 
leaders  find  that  teams  not  only  provide  people  with  more  control  over  their  work 
because  the  team  can  get  a  bigger  assignment  as  a  group  than  the  individual  alone,  but 
the  teams  provide  people  an  opportunity  to  learn  from  one  another  and  therefore  aug- 
ment themselves. 

Teams  provide  support.  Teams  provide  a  basis  for  understanding  the  shared  values  of 
the  organization.  They  are  finding  that  even  in  terms  of  work  that  is  done  individually,  as 
a  salesperson  who  is  sent  out  to  call  on  customers  separately,  the  work  is  more  effectively 
accomplished  if  that  person  feels  linked  to  a  team  doing  similar  work  and  making  joint 
decisions.  Yet  again,  the  nature  of  academic  work  is  such  that  we  do  it  in  isolation  rather 
than  in  teams.  To  most  people  in  academe  a  team  means  a  committee  and  more  meetings 
to  attend,  which  is  something  we  all  try  to  resist.  One  of  the  things  that  impresses  me  at 
the  Harvard  Business  School  is  that  we  do  teach  in  teams.  We  have  a  teaching  group  and 
we  sit  and  talk  about  teaching  and  about  what  we  are  going  to  say  in  class  the  next  day.  We 
divide  the  responsibility  so  that  each  of  us  creates  some  of  the  teaching  plans.  Thus  I  get 
from  my  colleagues  a  detailed  analysis  and  set  of  notes  —  and  I  have  to  produce  the  same 
thing  on  some  other  issues.  I  must  say  that  when  I  first  walked  into  that  room  with  those 
eighty  students,  I  arrived  feeling  that  I  was  part  of  something  bigger,  that  there  was  a  team 
behind  me  and  with  me,  and  I  was  not  walking  in  alone. 

Bruffee:  The  Harvard  Business  School  experience  just  described  is  undoubtedly  the  ex- 
ception rather  than  the  rule.  Many  of  us  in  this  profession  feel  that  our  opportunities  are 
limited,  that  our  expectations  are  not  met  by  the  interests  and  skills  of  our  students,  and 
that  we  are  isolated  from  one  another  and  from  our  colleagues  in  other  professions.  By  the 
nature  of  the  case,  we  tend  to  blame  these  feelings  on  the  economics  and  demographics  of 
late-twentieth-century  American  higher  education,  which  we  think  has  contributed  to  the 
debasement  of  our  scholarly  pursuits.  I  am  fully  aware  of  the  effect  these  economic  and 
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demographic  forces  have  on  ourselves  and  our  students.  But  the  economics  and  demo- 
graphics of  higher  education  are  not  the  only  cause  of  our  current  state  of  mind.  Indeed,  I 
think  they  are  a  minor  cause  of  it.  Skim  any  reputable  history  of  American  colleges  and 
universities  and  you  will  find  that,  on  average,  the  economics  and  demographics  of  higher 
education  in  America  have  never  been  much  different.  Most  American  college  students 
have  always  been  poorly  prepared,  most  college  professors  have  always  been  out  on  a 
limb,  and  the  yellow  brick  road  so  enthusiastically  traveled  in  the  Wizard  of  Oz  has  never 
begun  in  a  college  classroom. 

As  the  newly  appointed  director  of  freshman  English  at  Brooklyn  College  in  1971  —  the 
first  year  of  open  admissions  —  I  was  to  organize,  more  or  less  from  scratch,  a  program 
of  courses  in  writing  at  all  levels,  remedial  to  advanced,  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  masses  of 
unprepared  students.  As  you  might  guess,  many  of  my  colleagues  rejected  these  alien 
students  on  principle.  Many  of  them  left.  They  retired  or,  if  they  couldn't  retire,  they  took 
a  walk.  Many  of  those  who  took  a  walk  walked  the  halls.  They  remain  gainfully  employed 
by  the  City  University  of  New  York  in  a  state  of  what  I  believe  psychoanalysts  call  passive 
aggression.  In  point  of  fact,  their  aggression  wasn't  always  so  very  passive.  Truth  be  told, 
I  really  didn't  know  in  any  systematic  way  how  to  do  any  of  the  things  I  had  been  asked  to 
do,  least  of  all  reach  out  to  those  of  my  colleagues  who  flatly  rejected  what  was  happening 
to  us.  I  don't  mind  admitting  I  was  desperate.  In  my  despair  it  occurred  to  me  that  there 
must  be  other  people  in  my  shoes  at  the  other  City  University  campuses.  Surely  they  must 
know  how  to  cope  better  than  I.  When  I  phoned  them,  they  all  claimed  that  they  were  as 
desperate  as  I.  In  a  spasm  of  mutual  suspicion  and  distrust,  we  agreed  to  have  a  beer  to- 
gether. I  had  never  heard  of  any  of  them  and  they  had  never  heard  of  me.  I  hoped,  I  dearly 
believed,  that  someone  in  this  anonymous  crowd  would  help  me  understand  and  accom- 
plish my  difficult  new  task. 

And  help  me  they  did,  enormously.  But  not  in  quite  the  way  I  had  expected.  I  thought  I 
would  ask  some  questions  and  they  would  dish  up  the  answers.  As  it  turned  out,  before 
any  of  us  had  seen  the  bottom  of  the  first  beer,  all  of  us  had  admitted  to  one  another,  con- 
vincingly and  beyond  a  shadow  of  a  doubt,  that  none  of  us  knew  how  to  do  what  we  were 
supposed  to  be  doing.  Not  only  did  none  of  us  know  the  answers,  we  quickly  discovered 
that  we  didn't  even  know  the  right  questions.  We  agreed  to  meet  and  talk.  We  began  con- 
verging Saturday  mornings  on  a  mutually  convenient  Manhattan  coffee  shop.  To  focus  our 
discussions,  we  decided  to  give  ourselves  some  reading  assignments.  We  chose  several 
texts  that  one  or  another  of  us  thought  might  offer  some  help  in  looking  at  the  needs  of  our 
students,  if  possible,  in  a  larger  than  merely  academic  context.  Working  together  this  way, 
we  gradually  began  to  make  some  striking  discoveries  about  our  students,  ourselves,  and 
our  profession.  In  fact,  what  we  found  out  about  our  students  was  not  unlike  what  we 
found  out  about  our  profession  and  ourselves. 

As  we  read  and  talked  about  what  we  read,  my  colleagues  and  I  began  talking  about 
education  in  general  and  teaching  in  particular  in  a  way  that  was  quite  different  from  the 
way  we  had  ever  talked  about  them  before.  And  the  change  in  the  way  we  talked  about 
what  we  were  doing  signaled  a  cultural  change  in  ourselves.  In  fact,  I  would  say  now,  the 
change  in  the  way  we  talked  about  education  and  teaching  was  more  than  a  signal  of 
change.  Change  in  the  way  we  talked  was  the  cultural  change  itself  that  we  were  undergo- 
ing. The  language  we  were  using  literally  constituted  the  small  transitional  community  of 
which  we  had  become  devoted  members.  Learning  as  we  were  experiencing  it  was  not  just 
inextricably  related  to  that  new  social  relationship  among  us.  It  was  identical  with  and 
inseparable  from  it. 
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To  paraphrase  Richard  Rorty's  account  of  learning,  it  was  not  a  shift  inside  us  that  now 
suited  us  to  enter  new  relationships  with  reality  and  with  other  people.''  Learning  was  that 
shift  in  our  language-constituted  relations  with  others.  The  idea  of  a  "pedagogy  of  reac- 
culturation"  surfaced.  We  began  to  consider  the  possibility  that  a  pedagogy  of  accultura- 
tion could  meet  our  needs.  From  our  readings  and  discussion  we  learned  that  reaccultur- 
ation  is  at  best  extremely  difficult  to  accomplish.  It  is  probably  next  to  impossible  to 
accomplish  individually.  What  does  seem  just  possible  to  accomplish  is  for  people  to 
reacculturate  themselves.  That  is,  there  does  exist  a  way  in  which  we  seem  able  to  sever, 
diminish,  or  renegotiate  our  ties  to  one  or  more  of  the  cultural  communities  we  belong  to 
and  at  the  same  time  gain  membership  in  another  such  community.  We  can  do  all  that  if. 
and  it  seems  only  if,  we  work  collaboratively. 

What  we  have  to  do,  it  appears,  is  create  a  temporary  transition  or  "support  group" 
that  we  can  join  on  the  way,  so  to  speak,  as  we  undergo  the  trials  of  changing  allegiance 
from  one  cultural  community  to  another.  The  main  agenda  is  for  conversation  to  sustain 
us  while  we  learn  the  language,  mores,  and  values  of  the  cultural  community  we 
are  trying  to  join.  This  "pedagogy  of  reacculturation"  had  been  right  under  our  noses 
all  along.  What  we  had  been  doing  ourselves  was  exactly  that.  We  were  engaged  in  the 
complex,  tortuous,  aggravating  collaborative  process  of  reacculturation.  We  were  faced 
with  a  situation  that  seemed  alien  to  us,  one  which  our  training  as  carrel  rats,  conven- 
tional academic  humanists,  English-teacher  types,  did  not  seem  to  prepare  us  to  do. 
First,  in  self-defense,  we  acknowledged  the  degree  of  affinity  that  existed  among  us. 
Second,  we  formed  a  transitional  group  on  that  basis.  Third,  we  assigned  ourselves 
tasks  to  do  collaboratively:  we  read.  Fourth,  we  met  regularly.  Fifth,  we  treated 
ourselves  well  and  had  a  good  time.  In  short,  all  of  us,  feeling  isolated,  disappointed, 
and  trapped  in  our  jobs,  got  to  know  one  another,  our  peers,  whence  we  thought  might 
come  our  help. 

Gradually  we  came  to  ignore  many  of  the  archaic  traditions,  conventions,  expectations, 
and  received  wisdom  of  our  profession  that  were  making  it  hard  for  us  to  do  the  job  we 
were  committed  to  doing  and  that  made  it  all  but  impossible  for  many  of  our  colleagues  to 
acknowledge  the  need  for  doing  it  at  all.  We  learned  not  to  place  the  authority  for  what  we 
were  learning  in  either  the  "real  world"  or  in  our  deepest  selves.  We  learned  to  place  the 
authority  for  what  we  were  learning  in  the  consensus  among  us,  and  often  in  the  exciting, 
challenging,  argumentative  dissent  that  arose  among  us.  We  placed  the  authority  for  what 
we  knew  in  the  community  of  knowledgeable  peers  that  we  had  formed.  Although  we 
learned  a  lot  from  what  we  read,  we  learned  even  more  from  one  another's  responses 
to  what  we  read.  Each  of  us  began  to  change,  and  we  discovered  that  the  most  power- 
ful force  changing  us  was  the  influence  of  the  others.  In  the  process,  we  became  what 
amounted  to  a  new  cultural  community  that  talked  about  education  as  quintessentially 
collaborative. 

Woodbury:  I  think  the  observation  about  working  in  teams  and  collaboration  across  disci- 
plines in  the  institutions  is  extremely  powerful.  There  are  many  common  elements  be- 
tween Professor  Bruf fee's  commentary  on  conversation  and  how  you  have  a  conversation 
in  the  institution  and  then  bring  other  people  into  that  conversation,  and  some  of  Kanter's 
observations  about  collaboration  are  extraordinarily  well  taken.  The  linkage  of  the  two 
conceptual  notions  is  extremely  compelling.  The  theme  of  better  communication  and 
better  collaboration  is  where  I  would  put  my  money  in  trying  to  figure  out  how  to  make  all 
of  us  feel  we  are  doing  something  important. 
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Channels  for  Change 

An  organization 's  capacity  for  change  depends  largely  on  the  extent  to  which  keyfacuty 
members  are  involved  in  the  decision-making  process  to  institute  specific  changes.  The 
more  these  influential  faculty  are  willing  to  mobilize  their  colleagues  at  the  grass-roots 
level  to  support  the  proposed  change,  the  greater  the  likelihood  that  change  will  be  institu- 
tionalized. Substantial  change  that  can  ultimately  enhance  the  quality  of  work  life  is  per- 
haps most  likely  to  take  place  as  individuals  allow  themselves  to  engage  in  close 
collaborative  work  in  which  a  common  language  evolves  among  people  and  effective 
means  of  communication  are  established.  When  faculty  and  administrators  afford  them- 
selves the  opportunity  and  sustain  the  momentum  to  engage  in  open  conversation  from 
which  new  ideas  and  a  new  gestaltfor  communicating  emerge,  innovation  is  most  likely  to 
occur.  The  kind  of  conversation  needed  requires  a  rethinking  of  how  individuals  in  aca- 
deme are  acculturated  to  survive.  A  shift  in  human  dynamics  is  needed  from  that  of  emu- 
lating only  independent  work  modes  to  realizing  the  benefits  of  codependency  and 
interdependence  as  faculty  engage  in  the  creation,  application,  and  dissemination  of 
knowledge. 

Harris:  What  is  perhaps  most  important  is  building  trust  and  commitment  to  the  goals  and 
missions  of  the  institution.  Building  bridges  is  a  tireless,  never-ending  process.  The  need 
for  more  cross-discipline  and  cross-departmental  coalitions,  as  Rosabeth  Kanter  ex- 
pressed, is  very,  very  important.  Colleges  and  universities  are  unique  and  certainly  the 
diffusion  of  power  is  real.  Each  university  is  distinct,  unique  from  the  others.  How  one 
addresses  that  has  to  be,  I  believe  firmly,  from  the  grass-roots  level.  The  opportunity  to 
change  is  at  the  grass-roots  level.  Faculty,  faculty  groups,  faculty  senates,  faculty  coun- 
cils and  committees,  are  the  vehicles  for  change.  I  have  been  on  many  faculty  committees. 
Some  are  extremely  powerful  and  others  are  not.  So  it  is  a  matter  of  picking  and  choosing 
those  faculty  who  have  the  power  to  influence  their  respective  administrations  and  are 
able  to  mobilize  that  power  to  bring  about  change.  At  the  micro  level  —  at  the  unit  and 
individual  level  —  is  where  the  most  opportunity  for  change  exists. 

Bruffee:  That  opportunity  exists  when  we  allow  ourselves  to  take  part  in  tight-knit  collab- 
orative undertakings  in  which  we  implicitly  accept  an  inheritance  —  an  intellectual  and 
normative  framework  —  that  we  easily  forfeit  when  we  acceed  to  archaic,  traditional 
notions  about  who  we  are,  what  we  are  doing,  from  which  derives  the  authority  of  what 
we  know.  This  inheritance  is  what  Michael  Oakeshott  describes  in  his  essay  The  Voice  of 
Poetry  in  the  Conversation  of  Mankind.  He  writes, 

As  civilized  human  beings,  we  are  the  inheritors  neither  of  an  inquiry  about  ourselves 
and  the  world  nor  of  an  accumulating  body  of  information  but  of  a  conversation,  begun 
in  the  primeval  forests  and  extended  and  made  more  articulate  in  the  course  of  centu- 
ries. It  is  a  conversation  which  goes  on  both  in  public  and  within  each  of  ourselves. 
.  .  .  Education,  properly  speaking,  is  an  initiation  into  the  skill  and  partnership  of  this 
conversation  in  which  we  learn  to  recognize  the  voices  to  distinguish  the  proper  occa- 
sions of  utterance,  and  .  .  .  [to]  acquire  the  intellectual  and  moral  habits  appropriate  to 
conversation.  And  it  is  this  conversation  which,  in  the  end,  gives  place  and  character 
to  every  human  activity  and  utterance. 

The  view  expressed  by  Oakeshott  does  not  assume  that  thought  and  knowledge  are  "es- 
sential attributes"  of  the  human  mind.10  It  assumes  that  they  are  constructs  generated  by 
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social  interaction.  We  can  think  because  we  can  talk  with  one  another,  and  we  think  in 
ways  we  have  learned  to  talk  with  one  another.  In  short,  the  range,  complexity,  and  sub- 
tlety of  our  thought,  its  power,  the  practical  and  conceptual  uses  we  can  put  it  to,  and  the 
very  issues  we  can  address  result  directly  from  the  degree  to  which  we  have  been  initiated 
into,  and  continue  to  pursue,  what  Oakeshott  calls  the  "skill  and  partnership"  of  human 
conversation. 

One  of  our  tasks  as  college  instructors  and  administrators  —  a  task  it  seems  to  me  we 
have  been  guilty  of  neglecting  in  recent  years  —  is  to  establish  and  maintain  social  rela- 
tions and  community  beliefs  that  foster  a  kind  of  conversation  —  an  honest,  intellectual 
exchange  of  ideas  —  that  members  of  our  community  value.  In  order  to  know  more  about 
conversation,  we  have  to  understand  and  cultivate  among  ourselves  the  kinds  of  commu- 
nity life  that  establish  and  maintain  conversation.  Conversation  among  ourselves  — 
not  "hard  facts"  —  is  the  source  of  our  thought  and  the  source  of  the  authority  of  our 
knowledge. 

There  are  several  obstacles  to  accepting  this  view  of  the  authority  of  knowledge.  One 
obstacle  is  the  graduate  training  that  most  college  instructors  have  enjoyed.  Graduate 
schools,  for  the  most  part,  teach  us  that  conversation,  collaboration,  and  community 
activity  are  foreign  and  inappropriate  to  academic  work,  especially  in  the  humanistic 
disciplines.  Humanistic  study,  especially,  we  have  been  led  to  believe,  is  a  solitary  life  and 
the  vitality  of  the  humanities  lies  in  the  talents  and  endeavors  of  each  of  us  as  individuals. 
Even  our  public  image  of  scientific  research  is  of  the  heroic,  white-smocked  individual 
working  alone  in  his  lab. 

What  we  call  "discussion"  in  our  classrooms,  our  graduate  seminars,  and  on  the  floor 
of  our  professional  conferences  is  more  often  than  not  unrecognizable  as  conversation.  It 
is  an  adversarial  activity,  pitting  individual  against  individual.  Our  presumed  goal  is  to 
assert  what  one  literary  critic  has  called  "will  to  power  over  the  text,"  if  not  over  one 
another.  If  we  look  at  what  we  do  instead  of  what  we  say,  we  discover  that  we  tend  to  think 
of  knowledge  as  something  we  acquire  and  wield  as  individuals  relative  to  one  another, 
not  something  we  generate  and  maintain  in  company  with  and  in  depending  upon  one 
another. 


Facilitating  Faculty  Accomplishments 


Colleges  and  universities  cannot  expect  to  enhance  both  the  quality  of  faculty  work  and 
their  work  life  if  we  continue  to  impose  a  culture  that  seeks  uniformity  in  terms  of  what 
faculty  do.  Institutions  claim  teaching  is  highly  valued,  the  implication  being  that  it  is 
concomitantly  rewarded,  and  that  good  teaching  is  a  sine  qua  non.  Yet  in  the  overwhelm- 
ing majority  of  our  research  and  comprehensive  universities ,  as  in  some  colleges,  re- 
search, traditional  scholarship,  is  not  only  an  expected  activity,  it  is  paramount.  Many 
faculty  do  not  share  that  notion.  Academe  needs  to  do  a  better  job  of  helping  faculty  to 
increase  the  compatibility  between  their  own  goals  and  aspirations  and  the  goals  and 
expectations  of  their  respective  institutions. 

Gaudiani:  We  are  so  locked  into  the  way  we  handle  faculty.  We  expect  everyone  to  teach 
the  same  number  of  courses  and  we  expect,  especially  in  certain  kinds  of  institutions, 
everyone  to  do  research,  and  some  people  do  and  some  people  don't  and  it  all  comes  to  be 
a  kind  of  sham  that  sets  in  because  we  negate  individuals'  differences  and  institutions' 
varied  functions.  The  emphasis  on  teaching  may  or  may  not  be  very  important,  but  we 
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proceed  as  if  it  is.  We  start  to  live  at  some  kind  of  distance  from  what  we  say  we  want  to 
have  happen.  I  have  suggested  at  a  number  of  institutions  that  we  look  for  ways  of  helping 
faculty,  working  with  a  department  chair  or  perhaps  a  dean,  depending  on  the  size  of  the 
institution,  to  develop  three-year  plans  for  themselves.  Such  plans  would  set  forth  specific 
goals  with  respect  to  teaching,  research,  and  service.  In  a  setting  in  which  there  is  no 
plan,  a  faculty  member's  annual  report  comes  in  and  a  president  cannot  know  whether  an 
account  of  an  individual's  accomplishments  means  one  has  far  surpassed  or  barely  met  his 
or  her  projected  goals  because  a  president  does  not  have  a  context  in  which  to  read  it.  That 
individual's  achievement  may  not  be  as  acutely  clear  to  him  or  her  because  it  hasn't  oc- 
curred in  a  planning  mode  with  any  reference  point. 

So  I  am  suggesting  that  we  begin  to  think  about  helping  faculty  —  even  tenured  profes- 
sors —  plan  to  make  their  own  dreams  come  true.  Think  for  a  moment  what  happens  to 
many  faculty  members  once  they  are  tenured.  The  story  of  Tristan  comes  to  mind.  Re- 
member the  part  in  the  story  where  he  is  beaten  by  Morhalt  and  the  poisonous  venom 
seeps  into  his  heart  and  he  begins  to  die?  Then  his  manservant  loads  him  into  a  little  boat 
and  pushes  him  off  to  sea  with  neither  oar  nor  sail.  That's  a  little  bit  like  what  we  do  when 
we  tenure  academics.  We  say,  "Go  in  peace,"  and  we  push  them  off.  Those  people  remain 
members  of  their  department,  but  we  no  longer  really  have  a  way  of  measuring  what  they 
do.  It's  true  that  there  is  a  review  to  full  professor,  but  all  along  the  way  and  once  they  are 
full  professors  they  are  out  there  at  sea  in  their  own  little  area  of  their  own  discipline  in 
their  own  department  in  this  small  institution  or  this  large  institution. 

That  is  the  isolation  we  hear  faculty  members  discuss  and  that  Ken  Bruffee  described  to 
us.  It  is  a  real  problem,  and  we  as  academic  leaders  are  responsible  for  addressing  it. 
Some  of  our  colleagues  who  are  out  to  sea  learn  to  read  the  stars,  rip  up  the  plank  and  use 
it  as  an  oar,  and  get  somewhere.  But  you  know  that's  a  lot  to  expect.  Because  nobody  tells 
you  to  rip  up,  for  example,  the  seat  in  front  of  you  and  use  it  as  an  oar;  nobody  tells  you 
how  to  chart  the  stars  because  before  you  were  pushed  off  you  were  on  land,  being  mea- 
sured and  coached  and  interacted  with  much  more  consistently.  We  should  help  folks  plan 
and  encourage  faculty  to  measure  their  own  achievement  and  have  a  sense  of  rhythm, 
because  people's  lives  go  in  stages,  and  people  may  have  periods  in  their  lives  when  dif- 
ferent sorts  of  things  appeal  to  them. 

Elman:  As  we  begin  to  think  about  and  encourage  faculty  to  explore  new  vistas  and  en- 
hance the  vitality  and  dynamism  of  the  academic  workplace,  let's  keep  the  following 
thoughts  in  mind.  One,  do  our  institutions  allow  us  to  take  risks?  Why  do  some  and  not 
others?  Two,  is  it  okay  to  fail  at  your  institution,  and  what  does  failing  mean?  Three,  do 
we  have  any  policies  whereby  our  senior  faculty  members  view  the  nurturing  and  develop- 
ment of  junior  faculty  as  part  of  their  responsibility?  Four,  to  what  extent  do  you  see  any 
of  your  colleagues  or  yourself  being  rewarded  for  zeal  and  commitment,  for  enthusiasm, 
for  new  ideas?  And  fifth,  which  may  be  more  germane  for  folks  at  our  comprehensive  and 
research  institutions  than  at  our  community  colleges,  do  we  ever  reward  faculty  whose 
grant  proposals  do  not  get  funded? 

If  we  can  learn  anything  from  the  business  world,  it  is  that  in  the  academic  workplace 
we  should  always  attempt  to  maximize  our  potential.  That  means  thinking  of  ourselves  as 
knowledge  agents,  as  change  agents,  and  as  reflective  practitioners  acting  on  behalf  of 
and  in  concert  with  colleagues  and  students  who  play  a  key  role  in  allowing  each  individ- 
ual's unique  potential  to  be  fully  tapped.  Be  introspective  and  be  risk  takers  and  explore 
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how  you  can  work  together  within  your  institutions,  among  your  institutions,  and  beyond 
these  institutions. 

There  can  be  little  equivocation  that  the  academic  workplace  is  in  a  state  of  transition.  Not 
only  has  the  profile  of  the  student  body  and  the  faculty  changed  dramatically  since  the 
1950s  and  1960s,  but  many  of  the  norms  and  policies  that  have  been  in  operation  in  our 
colleges  and  universitites  over  the  last  three  decades  have  become  obsolete;  others  are 
being  questioned.  Clearly,  when  organizations  undergo  significant  shifts  in  the  status  and 
morale  of  their  personnel,  the  need  to  reexamine  the  quality  of  the  workplace  assumes 
greater  import.  Academe  is  no  exception.  The  NERCHE/NEBHE  conference  on  chal- 
lenges in  the  academic  workplace  was  a  significant  first  step  toward  assessing  the  condi- 
tion of  work  life  in  academe  and  developing  plans  for  renewing  its  vitality  in  New  England 
colleges  and  universities. 

For  change  to  take  place,  faculty  and  administrators  from  different  types  of  institutions 
have  to  be  able  to  air  a  number  of  critical  issues  in  a  "value-free,"  nonthreatening  environ- 
ment. The  conference  accomplished  that  goal  and  more.  Perhaps  the  most  noteworthy 
outcome  was  the  participants'  increased  understanding  of  the  complexity  of  the  issues 
and  challenges  facing  our  colleges  and  universities  and  the  extent  to  which  the  demise  in 
the  quality  of  academic  work  life  is  indeed  endangering  the  vitality  and  dynamism  of 
academe. 

While  there  was  a  high  degree  of  consensus  among  the  participants  regarding  the  iden- 
tification of  problematic  issues  that  warrant  serious  attention,  there  was,  by  contrast, 
far  less  unanimity  with  respect  to  the  meaning  of  some  of  the  fundamental  tenets  that 
underscore  academe,  such  as  institutional  missions  and  goals  that  have  a  direct  impact 
on  work  life. 

There  was  considerable  agreement  that  academic  leadership  should  seek  greater  institu- 
tional synergy  and  could  do  so  partly  by  encouraging  and  facilitating  greater  collabora- 
tion and  teamwork  among  faculty  both  on  individual  campuses  and  interinstitutionally. 
Far  more  problematic  is  the  issue  of  how  to  adapt  the  existing  faculty  reward  structure. 
The  chasm  in  many  colleges  and  universities  between  the  kind  of  professional  work  fac- 
ulty engage  in  and  would  like  to  engage  in  as  faculty  and  the  work  for  which  they  are  re- 
warded is  deepening.  Nonetheless,  higher  education  decision  makers  remain  perplexed  as 
to  how  to  transform  the  existing  faculty  reward  structure  that  is  one  of  the  most  ensconced 
traditions  in  academe. 

The  conference  engendered  a  cacophony  of  ideas  posed  by  both  the  speakers  and  the 
participants:  some  offered  hope,  others  presented  provocative  challenges,  a  few  suggested 
strategies  for  change.  Though  resolution  of  the  issues  was  by  no  means  anticipated  by  the 
conference  organizers  or  the  participants,  there  was  at  least  one  issue  on  which  an  over- 
whelming majority  of  individuals  were  resolute:  academe  must  be  extremely  cautious 
with  respect  to  whether  and  to  what  extent  approaches,  strategies,  and  goals  can  be  effec- 
tively adapted  from  the  business  world.  That  academe  has  historically  functioned  accord- 
ing to  a  unique  set  of  norms  that  have  in  turn  cultivated  a  unique  gestalt  should  not  be 
given  short  shrift. 

If  indeed  we  are  witnessing  a  demise  in  the  quality  of  the  academic  workplace  —  and 
there  is  no  compelling  evidence  that  indicates  a  reversal  in  that  trend  —  faculty  and  ad- 
ministrators need  to  engage  in  "conversation"  that  will  generate  opportunity-powered 
ideas  that  will  in  turn  contribute  to  building  a  satisfying  workplace  for  the  future. 
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Now  that  the  seminal  issues  have  been  articulated,  the  next  step  in  the  ongoing  dialogue 
is  to  begin  formulating  policies  and  procedures  which  will  provide  incentives  that  will 
empower  faculty  to  be  innovative  and  create  institutional  flexibility  that  allows  risk  taking. 
These  incentives  will  provide  the  basis  for  the  reacculturation  of  faculty  members  who 
ultimately  will  not  only  identify  with  and  foster  their  disciplinary  affiliation,  but  their 
affiliation  as  a  member  of  a  collective  institution  as  well.  Such  efforts  may  no  longer  be 
an  option  but  rather  an  imperative  if  academe  is  to  remain  a  dynamic  rather  than  static 
enterprise.^ 
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The  works  discussed  in  this  article  include: 

Latecomers,  by  Anita  Brookner.  248  pages.  Pantheon  Books,  1989.  $16.95. 

A  Sinking  Island:  The  Modern  English  Writers,  by  Hugh  Kenner.  290  pages. 
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The  Russia  House,  by  John  le  Carre.  353  pages.  Alfred  A.  Knopf,  1989.  $19.95. 
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In  his  study  of  modern  English  writers,  A  Sinking  Island,  Hugh  Kenner  argues  that 
English  literature,  as  we  have  known  and  loved  it,  no  longer  exists.  "There  is  now  a 
literature  written  out  of  English  dictionaries  that  England  either  can't  claim  or  doesn't 
know  if  it  wants."1  "English"  literature  has  become  the  property  of  its  former  colonies, 
or,  beginning  with  Joyce,  those  writers  without  countries,  the  modernists.  It  is  tempting  to 
blame  Prime  Minister  Margaret  Thatcher,  Britain's  censorious  supernanny,  for  this  loss 
of  still  another  national  resource.2  However,  England  has  long  forgone  its  place  as  a  liter- 
ary center,  even  among  those  whom  Winston  Churchill,  that  cultural  imperialist,  called 
"the  English-speaking  peoples."  What,  then,  is  left  of  purely  English  literature? 

England,  that  Atlantis,  rises  to  the  surface  of  our  minds  most  vividly  in  the  words  of  its 
dead  writers.  The  publication  of  Philip  Larkin 's  Collected  Poems  is  an  occasion  to  mourn 
the  passing  of  a  man  who  knew  how  to  portray  England's  loss  of  contingency  in  the  world. 

And  that  will  be  England  gone, 

The  shadows,  the  meadows,  the  lanes 

The  guildhalls,  the  carved  choirs. 

There'll  be  books;  it  will  linger  on 

In  galleries;  but  all  that  remains 

For  us  will  be  the  concrete  and  tyres.3 


Shaun  O  'Connell  is  professor  of  English  at  the  University  of  Massachusetts  at  Boston;  he  teaches  and  writes  on 
contemporary  Irish  and  American  literature. 
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Larkin's  elegies  —  lucid,  poetically  certain,  lyrical  —  are  balanced  by  his  bitter  satires  on 
England's  waning  prospects. 

Next  year  we  shall  be  living  in  a  country 
That  brought  its  soldiers  home  for  lack  of  money. 
The  statues  will  be  standing  in  the  same 
Tree-muffled  squares,  and  look  nearly  the  same. 
Our  children  will  not  know  it's  a  different  country. 
All  we  can  hope  to  leave  them  now  is  money.4 

English  children  will  also  inherit  the  debt  of  maintaining  soldiers  who  patrol  the  nation's 
last  outposts  of  empire:  in  Gibraltar,  the  Falkland  Islands,  and,  for  the  past  twenty  years, 
Ulster. 

For  all  that,  England  still  produces  a  notable  literature.  In  June  1989  —  while  Chinese 
government  troops  murdered  students  in  Tiananmen  Square  (the  Gate  of  Heavenly  Peace) 
in  Beijing  —  an  English  novelist,  David  Cornwell,  who  writes  under  the  name  John  le 
Carre,  was  the  focus  of  international  attention.  His  latest  novel,  The  Russia  House,  which 
he  calls  a  fable,  dramatizes  the  era  of  perestroika  and  glasnost  in  the  Soviet  Union.5 
Though  high-modernist  Hugh  Kenner  would,  no  doubt,  dismiss  The  Russia  House  as 
mere  popular  literature,  this  novel  was  widely  praised  as  artful  fiction  and  taken  seriously 
as  a  political  parable.  In  an  era  in  which  a  diminishing  number  of  people  find  pleasure  in 
reading,  John  le  Carre  is  one  living  English  writer  who  is  read,  who  has  contingency  for 
the  common  reader.6 

From  The  Spy  Who  Came  in  from  the  Cold  (1963)  through  the  rest  of  the  saga  that  fea- 
tures George  Smiley,  his  aged  and  jaded  secret  service  hero  —  Tinker,  Tailor,  Soldier,  Spy 
(1974)  and  Smiley 's  People  (1985)  —  to  The  Russia  House,  le  Carre's  novels  of  intrigue 
and  betrayal  have  been  Cold  War  fables.  While  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States 
have  wrecked  their  economies  and  threatened  world's  end  by  rattling  sabers  and  digging 
missile  silos,  le  Carre's  English  spies  have  served  as  go-betweens,  dangling  men,  con- 
science-stricken patriots,  and  brooding  betrayers  who  test  the  limits  of  loyalty  to  God  and 
country.  Gail  Caldwell  sees  a  search  for  honor  driving  le  Carre's  heroes.  "An  existential 
despair  lies  at  the  center  of  all  le  Carre's  fiction,  when  an  agent  has  to  face  the  peripheries 
of  the  moral  life  —  to  lay  claim  to  one's  inner  being  before  leaving  it  behind."7  That  is,  the 
backgrounds  of  John  le  Carre's  novels  present  his  readers  with  plausible  simulations  of 
the  complex  geopolitical  world  in  which  we  live,  under  the  threat  of  annihilation,  but  the 
dramas  of  his  fictions  turn  on  tests  of  character,  trials  of  conscience  for  his  antiromantic 
heroes.  What  should  a  man  do,  in  an  age  when  ignorant  armies  are  poised  to  clash  by 
night?  Le  Carre's  England  is  a  nether  world,  a  point  of  introspective  intersection  between 
brutish  military  superpowers. 

The  Russia  House  is  introduced  by  two  epigraphs,  often  the  best  clue  to  an  author's 
thematic  intent.  The  first  is  from  that  surprising  prophet,  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower:  "In- 
deed I  think  that  people  want  peace  so  much  that  one  of  these  days  governments  had  better 
get  out  of  their  way  and  let  them  have  it."  But  which  government  and  what  day?  That  is  the 
question. 

I  began  to  read  le  Carre's  novel  during  the  last  days  of  the  student  demonstrations  for 
democracy  in  Tiananmen  Square,  during  the  "Beijing  spring,"  and  finished  it  as  Chinese 
students  were  being  hunted  down  by  Deng  Xiaoping 's  storm  troopers.  (Execution  is  the 
most  effective  means  of  political  education,  insists  China's  aged  leader.)  Thus  life  and  art 


forced  reflection,  in  Orwell's  phrase,  "on  the  real  motives  for  which  despotic  govern- 
ments act."8  Perhaps,  the  Chinese  parable  implies,  any  government,  if  sufficiently  chal- 
lenged, will  turn  against  its  people.  On  the  other  hand,  other  parables  offer  more  hope. 
During  the  same  days  of  early  June,  Solidarity  won  an  election  in  Poland  and  Mikhail 
Gorbachev  was  openly  criticized  in  Moscow's  new  Congress  of  People's  Deputies.  Com- 
munism was  losing  its  grip,  it  seemed,  in  one  part  of  the  world,  but  tightening  its  strangle- 
hold in  another.  Those  endless,  rainy  weeks  of  late  spring  in  New  England  —  such  English 
weather  —  made,  then,  a  proper  season  to  read  and  reflect  upon  a  political  parable. 

In  1968  Katya,  heroine  of  The  Russia  House,  had  been  a  student  and  lover  of  Yakov,  her 
teacher  and  a  scientist,  in  Leningrad.  In  those  days  Katya  and  Yakov  lived  in  hope  for  a 
new  flowering  of  democracy  in  the  Communist  world.  As  love  had  buoyed  them,  surely 
an  incredible  lightness  of  being  would  lift  political  oppression.  However,  her  father  pre- 
dicted that  Russia  would  surely  send  tanks  into  Czechoslovakia  and  turn  the  Prague  spring 
into  a  Russian  winter.  Katya  later  recalls  her  father's  warning:  "The  red  Czars  would  do 
exactly  as  they  pleased,  just  as  the  white  Czars  had  done.  The  system  would  win  because 
the  system  always  won  and  the  system  was  our  curse."  After  Russian  tanks  rolled  into 
Prague,  and  over  students,  Yakov  was  convinced.  "The  system  will  always  win.  We  talk 
freedom  but  we  are  the  oppressors."9 

So,  too,  it  seemed  in  the  late  spring  of  1989,  when  Chinese  troops  —  in  the  name  of  a 
corrupt  ideology,  under  orders  from  fanatical  old  men  —  destroyed  the  students'  simula- 
tion of  the  Statue  of  Liberty  (the  Goddess  of  Freedom)  in  Tiananmen  Square,  shot  them 
down  in  the  street,  and  then  instituted  a  Big  Lie  in  a  media  blitz  to  persuade  China  and  the 
rest  of  the  world  that  innocent  soldiers  were  attacked  by  student  "ruffians."  Protest  lead- 
ers, "counterrevolutionaries,"  were  sentenced  to  death.  Again  the  system  won. 

In  an  arresting  image  from  the  final  moments  of  free  expression  in  Tiananmen  Square, 
a  young  man  carrying  a  white  flag  stood  alone  in  the  middle  of  the  street  and  halted  a 
convoy  of  tanks.  But  the  videotape  of  his  rash  and  romantic  gesture  promised  too  much, 
for  soon  after  this  heartening  incident  the  Beijing  killings  commenced.  That  young  man, 
that  "ruffian,"  was  not  seen  again. 

If  large  demonstrations  for  freedom  and  single  acts  of  heroism  cannot  long  stand 
against  the  armed  might  of  the  system  —  all  power  comes  from  the  barrel  of  a  gun,  said 
Mao  —  then,  it  follows,  it  is  foolish,  as  the  streetwise  put  it,  to  buck  the  system.  That  is 
what  Alec  Leamas  did,  in  The  Spy  Who  Came  in  from  the  Cold,  and  he  ended  up  dead  at 
the  base  of  the  Berlin  Wall,  unable  to  choose  between  the  corrupt  political  systems  of  East 
and  West.  George  Smiley 's  honorable  pursuit  of  the  mole  inside  the  British  spy  network 
(the  Service)  in  Tinker,  Tailor  was  motivated  as  much  by  his  own  sense  of  betrayal,  by  his 
wife,  as  by  his  faith  in  England's  righteousness.  Karla  defected  to  the  West  more  for  per- 
sonal than  ideological  reasons  in  Smiley 's  People.  The  Cold  War  seemed  as  fixed  as  Chur- 
chill's iron  curtain  metaphor.  Le  Carre's  previous  novels  portray,  as  he  puts  it,  "an 
ideological  face-off  that  seemed  to  be  interminable  and  about  people  groaning  under  the 
strain  of  the  Cold  War  and  seeing  no  way  out.  And  I  made  that,  if  you  will,  human  in  the 
form  of  George  Smiley."  Now,  however,  the  liberalized  policies  of  Gorbachev  have  given 
the  novelist  "a  whole  new  pack  of  cards,"  and  dealt  him  a  new  voice. 10  John  le  Carre  sings 
a  new  song.  Now,  in  The  Russia  House,  he  implies  that  a  resolute  man,  with  a  little  help 
from  his  friends,  may  beat  the  system. 

The  Russia  House  is  narrated  by  a  man  who  calls  himself  Harry,  "though  Harry  is  not 
my  real  name."11  No  Hotspur  he,  his  real  name  is  Horatio  de  Palfrey.  (A  "palfrey,"  we 
learn,  is  "neither  a  warhorse  nor  a  hunter,  but  a  saddle  horse  deemed  suitable  for 
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ladies."12  However,  this  Palfrey  is  unsuitable  as  a  ladies'  man,  for  he  betrays  his  wife  and 
lacks  the  passion  to  carry  off  his  married  lover,  Hannah.)  Palfrey,  a  lawyer  who  works  for 
British  Intelligence,  is  a  Prufrock;  rather  than  expose  himself  to  love  and  loss,  he  hides 
inside  the  Service,  "calling  my  cowardice  duty  and  my  weakness  sacrifice."13  Palfrey  too 
never  presumes  to  force  the  moment  to  its  crisis.  He  is  a  fainthearted  Cold  Warrior  who 
dares  not  be  noticed.  (Hannah  believes  that  the  Service  is  more  the  disease  of  the  Cold 
War  than  its  cure.)  Palfrey  serves  "as  legal  errand  boy,  as  fixer,  and  bit  player,  and 
pleaser,  and  finally  as  chronicler;  now  Rosencrantz,  now  Guildenstern,  and  just  occasion- 
ally Palfrey."14  More  important,  he  is  the  perfect  center  of  consciousness,  as  Henry  James 
would  describe  him,  for  this  novel  in  which  an  authentic  hero  bucks  the  system,  breaks 
out  of  the  web  of  duplicity,  claims  freedom  for  himself  and  his  beloved,  and  lives  to  tell 
the  tale.  Timorous  Palfrey  serves  as  the  cautious  clerk  —  a  living  embodiment  of  a  "nation 
of  shopkeepers"  —  who  records  this  antihero's  confidences. 

The  novel's  second  epigraph  is  by  May  Sarton:  "One  must  think  like  a  hero  to  behave 
like  a  merely  decent  human  being."  A  British  publisher  —  Barley  Blair  of  Abercrombie  & 
Blair,  a  firm  that  offers  a  line  of  romantic  pulp  fiction  —  once  cited  Sarton's  injunction  in 
a  speech  at  a  Russian  trade  fair;  these  words  inspired  Yakov  to  a  dangerous  act  of  con- 
science: the  writing  of  a  seditious  book.  By  the  era  of  Gorbachev,  Yakov  has  become  a 
Soviet  scientist  nicknamed  Goethe  because  he,  like  Faust,  has  a  divided  soul;  Yakov  is 
also  a  rebellious  patriot.  After  Blair  visits  Pasternak's  grave,  the  publisher  attends  a  gath- 
ering at  which  he  meets  Yakov.  They  get  drunk  and  talk,  as  Blair  later  describes  it  to  Brit- 
ish Intelligence,  "peace,  progress,  and  glasnost  by  the  bottleful.  Instant  disarmament 
without  the  options."15 

Blair  —  a  near-bankrupt,  alcoholic  cynic  whose  only  passion  is  for  jazz,  a  man  Russian 
Communists  would  call  a  Western  decadent  —  is  shocked  to  discover  that  Yakov  thinks  the 
publisher  means  what  he  said  about  individual  heroism.  Naive  Yakov  even  believes  in 
England!  Though  Yakov  is  employed  to  improve  the  Russian  missile-delivery  system, 
aimed  at  the  West,  he  loves  the  English  because  he  imagines  "the  English  are  the  moral 
leaders  of  Europe,  the  secret  steadier s,  the  unifiers  of  the  great  European  ideal."  On  the 
other  hand,  Yakov  holds  that  "the  Russians'  misfortune  is  that  they  long  to  be  European 
but  their  destiny  is  to  become  American,  and  that  the  Americans  have  poisoned  the  world 
with  materialistic  logic."16  Yakov  has  not  discovered  that  England  has  lost  its  character  and 
its  soul. 

Indeed,  this  Russian  missile  scientist  places  his  faith  in  the  myth  of  English  decency  and 
trusts  his  life  to  the  code  of  the  English  gentleman.  The  drunken  Yakov  asks  the  stunned 
Blair  to  "promise  you'll  behave  like  a  gentleman."  That  is,  Blair  should  vow  he  will  be- 
have the  way  "Goethe"  imagines  Englishmen  act.  Oddly  enough,  Blair,  a  most  unlikely 
hero,  takes  up  this  challenge!  Blair  swears  to  Yakov-Goethe:  "If  you  ever  manage  to  be  a 
hero,  I'll  be  a  decent  human  being."17 

The  rest  of  the  novel  works  out  the  implications  of  that  exchange  between  representative 
men  of  East  and  West.  Is  it  possible  to  find  "a  decent  human  being,"  a  single  honest  man, 
who  will  put  his  life  on  the  line  for  what  he  believes?  If  he  does,  will  his  gesture  be  quix- 
otic, like  that  of  the  young  man  who  briefly  halted  the  tanks  of  the  Chinese  army?  Or 
could  such  a  man,  an  ordinary  citizen  who  chooses  to  become  a  hero,  redeem  his  wasted 
life  and  renew  his  nation,  perhaps  even  save  the  world? 

In  the  background  of  The  Russia  House,  le  Carre  provides  a  thickly  textured  context  of 
systemic  rot:  the  British  and  American  spy  networks  do  their  terrifying  things,  with  all 
their  toys  and  games  on  display  —  safe  houses,  interrogations,  surveillance  trucks,  coded 
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messages,  wired  conversations,  competition  between  the  British  Service  and  the  Ameri- 
can Firm,  the  abiding  cynicism  and  careerism  of  intelligence  officers  whose  world  would 
come  tumbling  down  if,  God  forbid,  the  Cold  War  actually  ceased!  In  the  novel's  fore- 
ground —  in  the  guise  of  this  boozy,  womanizing  British  publisher  —  we  discover  the 
hero-redeemer:  Barley  Blair  as  Price  Hal,  ready  to  renounce  his  Falstaffian  foolery  and, 
as  Henry  V,  save  his  sceptered  isle! 

Here  le  Carre's  political  parable  turns  into  political  romance  —  for  Blair  not  only  stops 
the  tanks,  he  turns  them  around!  —  in  the  service  of  le  Carre's  renewed  faith  in  British 
decency  and  the  moral  heroism  of  an  average  Englishman.  Alec  Leamas,  were  he  alive, 
would  not  understand.  World-weary  Cold  Warrior  George  Smiley,  sent  into  retirement  by 
le  Carre,  would  be  amazed  and  suspicious.  Horatio  de  Palfrey,  however,  audience  for 
Blair's  confession  of  heroism,  understands;  Palfrey  realizes  that  his  whole  life  was 
wasted,  etherized  upon  a  table,  numbed  by  Cold  War  ideology  and  career-advancing  patri- 
otism, so  old  Palf  delights  in  retelling  the  tale  of  Blair's  passionate  act  of  faith.  Narrating 
Blair's  story  —  transforming  himself  from  cautious  clerk  to  risk-taking  truth  teller  — 
constitutes  Palfrey's  repudiation  of  his  Prufrockian  self,  rejection  of  a  weaselly  profes- 
sion, and  betrayal  of  his  corrupt  country.  Only  by  betraying  what  England  has  become, 
implies  le  Carre,  can  one  connect  with  what  it  once  was. 

In  "What  I  Believe,"  E.  M.  Forster  prays  that  he  will  have  the  courage  to  betray  his 
country  before  he  betrays  a  friend.  In  Forster's  "Two  Cheers  for  Democracy,"  only  love, 
not  democracy,  deserves  three  cheers.  In  his  Howards  End  a  character  insists  we  should 
"only  connect"  the  prose  and  the  passion  in  our  lives,  privately  and  publicly,  and  all  will 
be  well.  (Lionel  Trilling  calls  Howards  End  "a  novel  about  England's  fate."18  The  Russia 
House,  though  a  lesser  work  of  fiction,  is  also  a  novel  about  England's  fate;  indeed,  it  is  a 
melodramatically  contrived  but  telling  parable  of  individual  courage  that  implies  the 
possibilities  of  salvation  for  all  nations.)  Le  Carre's  novels  are  deeply  indebted  to  For- 
ster's personal  and  political  values,  though  not  imitative  of  Forster's  more  subtle  and 
oblique  literary  techniques.  Le  Carre's  novelistic  tensions  turn  on  Forsterish  conflicts  of 
convictions,  and  tests  of  loyalties. 

Kim  Philby,  the  traitor,  has  long  served  as  le  Carre's  alter  ego.  Both  Cornwell  and 
Philby  worked  as  spies  in  Her  Majesty's  Secret  Service,  but  Philby,  a  mole,  betrayed  his 
country  and  escaped  to  Russia,  while  Cornwell  left  the  Service,  came  out  into  the  cold, 
and  became  John  le  Carre,  escaping  to  Dover  to  write  novels  about  Philby-like  characters: 
privileged  Oxbridge  men  who  betray  their  country  in  the  cause  of  a  foreign  ideology.  (The 
name  resemblance  between  de  Palfrey,  the  clerk,  and  le  Carre,  the  novelist,  suggests 
another  contrast.  Inside  the  Service  Palfrey  is  required  to  induce  Blair  to  sign  the  Official 
Secrets  Act,  "a  weaselly  document,"  while  outside  the  Service  le  Carre  is  free  to  write 
what  he  pleases  on  the  Cold  War,  though  Cornwell  discreetly  protects  state  secrets.  By 
writing  Blair's  story,  Palfrey  breaks  out  of  his  bell  jar,  becomes  le  Carre.)19  When  he  vis- 
ited Russia  for  the  first  time,  Cornwell  was  invited  to  meet  Philby,  but  he  refused.  "I 
couldn't  possibly  be  a  guest  of  the  queen's  ambassador  tomorrow  night  and  be  the  guest  of 
her  biggest  traitor  tonight."20  Cornwell' s  elegant  retreat  behind  a  Union  Jack  curtain  to 
hide  from  Philby  may  indicate  Cornwell's  need  to  distance  himself  by  using  le  Carre  as  a 
mask  and  to  deny  any  resemblance  between  the  novelist  and  the  spy. 

The  plot  of  The  Russia  House  follows  Barley  Blair's  conversion  experience  from  tight 
(or  tipsy)  little  islander  to  hero  of  the  West.  Blair  loves  jazz,  particularly  Charlie  Parker, 
and  American  writers.  He  acts  out  of  instinct,  makes  himself  up  anew,  and  learns  by  go- 
ing where  he  has  to  go,  as  American  poet  Theodore  Roethke  advised.  Yet  Blair  also  be- 
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lieves  in  an  ideal  England  of  noble  deeds  and  words.  Blair,  then,  embodies  the  best  char- 
acteristics of  the  English-speaking  people. 

To  Katya,  Yakov  entrusts  his  manuscript,  which  reveals  weaknesses  in  the  Soviet  missile 
system  and  contains  convincing  evidence  that  shows  the  pointlessness  of  the  arms  race. 
"It  rejects  the  gradualism  of  the  perestroika.  It  demands  action  and  rejects  all  cosmetic 
changes."21  Through  a  middleman  —  a  wonderful  character  who  does  his  turn,  then 
gracefully  exits  the  novel  —  Katya  passes  the  manuscript  along  to  Blair.  Instead  of  pub- 
lishing it,  however,  Blair  brings  it  to  the  attention  of  the  Service.  They,  and  their  snoopy 
American  cousins,  are  suspicious.  There  is  no  news  worse  than  good  news  —  what's  in  it 
for  them  if  peace  breaks  out?  —  to  those  careerists  in  the  spy  business.  So  they  enlist  Blair 
to  serve  as  a  counterspy  to  get  the  goods  on  Katya  and  Yakov,  those  Ruskie  ruffians  who 
want  to  give  peace  a  chance!  For  a  while  Blair  plays  their  games,  but  then  he  falls  for  the 
lovely  Katya  and  tumbles  into  a  loyalty  crisis. 

Katya  says  Yakov  was  inspired  by  Blair's  Forsterish  words:  "If  there  is  to  be  hope,  we 
must  all  betray  our  countries."22  Looped  in  the  loops  of  Katya's  hair,  and  enmeshed  in  the 
image  of  himself  as  a  noble  Englishman,  the  persona  he  had  sold  to  both  Katya  and  Yakov, 
Blair  calls  upon  resources  he  never  knew  he  possessed. 

As  to  his  loyalty  to  his  country,  Barley  saw  it  only  as  a  question  of  which  England  he 
chose  to  serve.  His  last  ties  to  the  imperial  fantasy  were  dead.  The  chauvinist  drum- 
beat revolted  him.  He  would  rather  be  trampled  by  it  than  march  with  it.  He  knew  a 
better  England  by  far,  and  it  was  inside  himself.23 

Barley  consciously  betrays  his  country  —  or  that  mean,  narrow  version  of  his  country 
represented  by  chauvinist  Thatcher,  the  Service,  and  the  Official  Secrets  Act  —  to  save 
the  woman  he  loves.  Barley,  former  cynic,  becomes  a  believer  in  a  better  England.  He  and 
Palfrey  meet  in  Lisbon,  where  Barley  tells  his  story.  The  publisher-turned-heroic-traitor/ 
patriot  "was  believing  in  all  the  hopes  that  I  had  buried  with  me  when  I  chose  the  safe 
bastion  of  infinite  distrust  in  preference  to  the  dangerous  path  of  love,"  reflects  Palfrey.24 
However,  in  telling  Barley  Blair's  Russian  fable,  Palfrey  —  speaking  for  le  Carre,  a  per- 
sona of  Cornwell  —  deals  himself  and  us  a  whole  new  literary  deck  of  cards.  Barley  Blair 
is  a  plausible  hero  because  he  does  the  decent,  not  the  politic,  thing.  Inside  the  hollow 
crown  lives  a  better  England. 

The  Russia  House  has  been  criticized  as  simplistic  and  sentimental.  Sergei  L.  Petrov,  a 
painter  and  photographer  who  worked  on  Soviet  ABM  research  before  he  left  the  Soviet 
Union,  finds  the  novel  naive  in  its  trust  of  the  KGB  to  keep  its  promises,  inaccurate  in  its 
details  of  Russian  life,  and  overly  trusting  of  glasnost.25  All  of  which  may  be  true  without 
diminishing  readers'  interest  in  the  novel.  The  Russia  House  is  less  interesting  as  a  predic- 
tive model  of  international  relations  or  a  realistic  account  of  life  in  the  Soviet  Union  than  it 
is  as  a  vision  of  renewal  for  England. 

Anita  Brookner's  newest  novel,  Latecomers,  also  holds  a  surprisingly  redemptive  myth 
about  England's  fate.  Narrated  with  the  wit  and  assurance  of  Jane  Austen,  Latecomers 
deals  not  with  international  intrigue  and  the  safety  of  the  world,  but  with  what  was  called 
in  World  War  II  the  "home  front,"  where  ordinary  people  muddle  through  the  blitz. 
"Look!  We  have  come  through!"  is  the  refrain  of  one  of  the  novel's  coheroes,  Hart- 
mann.26  Fibich,  his  alter  ego,  is  less  certain.  But  they  do  "come  through,"  though  not 
without  pain,  escaping  as  children  from  Nazi  Germany,  growing  up  alienated  in  postwar 
England,  establishing  a  successful  greeting  cards  business,  marrying,  becoming  parents, 
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and  seeing  their  children  launched  into  a  transformed  world.  In  coming  through  so  much 
they,  along  with  their  wives  and  children,  show  us  that  men  and  women  of  no  public 
contingency,  of  no  obvious  heroism,  can  renew  their  lives,  even  in  a  sinking  island.  In 
Hartmann  and  Fibich,  representative  men,  England  rises  again.  Despite  its  modest 
scope  —  carvings  on  a  six-inch-wide  ivory,  like  Austen  —  Latecomers  implies  that  there 
will  always  be  an  England. 

Brookner,  an  art  historian  before  she  became  a  respected  novelist  with  Hotel  du  Lac 
(1984),  handles  her  characters  with  irony  and  respect.  Hartmann  and  Fibich,  two  men 
displaced  by  war  and  politics,  are  her  test  cases  for  the  working  out  of  ideas.  Hartmann,  a 
"voluptuary"  who  "aspired  to  the  sublime,"  tries  to  free  himself  from  his  dark  past 
through  a  willed  euphoria.27  He  urges  Fibich,  a  history-haunted  pessimist,  not  to  dwell  on 
the  past:  forget  psychiatrists,  have  a  good  lunch  instead!  Each  needs  the  other:  "Hartmann 
and  Fibich  [are]  metaphorically  and  almost  physically  twin  souls."28  Point-counterpoint, 
thesis/antithesis,  yin-yang,  each  man  requires  the  other  for  balance  and  ballast.  "Hart- 
mann had  the  ideas  and  Fibich  did  the  worrying:  it  suited  them  both  perfectly."29 

Of  course,  plausible  lives  do  not  arrange  themselves  with  such  fearful  symmetry.  The 
source  of  fiction  is  frustration:  impediments  yield  characters  in  crises;  crises  present 
opportunities  for  change  and  perception.  The  Hartmanns'  daughter,  Marianne,  a  delight 
to  her  father,  grows  up  into  a  listless  woman,  subservient  to  her  smug  husband,  lost  to  her 
parents.  The  Fibich  boy,  Toto,  is  self-absorbed,  aggressive,  independent.  In  Fibich's  eyes, 
"in  comparison  with  Marianne,  Toto  represented  something  cruder,  crueller:  the  life 
force,  perhaps."30  Marianne  was  plain,  but  Toto  was  handsome,  his  detached  looks  sug- 
gesting legendary  English  heroism.  However,  this  was  an  "entirely  factitious  image," 
Brookner  reminds  us.31  Toto  was  not  the  real  thing,  merely  the  mock,  so  he  became  an 
actor,  "both  ruthless  and  narcissistic,"  successful  in  roles  in  which  he  projected  idealized 
representations  of  the  national  character.32  Brookner,  like  le  Carre,  searches  for  the  au- 
thentic England  beneath  the  cynical,  self-serving  facade. 

In  the  face  of  life's  reversals,  even  the  yeasaying  Hartmann  wonders  whether  they  have 
come  through. 

Hartmann  knew,  in  an  unrealized  way,  that  his  true  life  lay  elsewhere,  that  it  remained 
undiscovered,  that  his  task  was  to  reclaim  it,  to  repossess  it,  and  that  for  as  long  as  it 
remained  hidden  from  him  he  would  be  a  sleepwalker,  doomed  to  pass  through  a  life 
designed  for  him  and  others,  with  no  place  he  recognized  as  home.  Increasingly,  what 
he  felt  was  a  kind  of  homesickness,  although  he  could  not  have  explained  this.33 

Fibich,  the  naysayer,  also  wants  to  escape  his  given  life  into  another  world,  though  he 
thinks  he  knows  where:  Germany,  the  land  that  killed  his  parents  and  robbed  him  of  his 
past.  Finally,  ignoring  Hartmann's  advice,  Fibich  goes  to  Berlin,  "possessed  by  the  idea 
that  the  past  would  be  returned  to  him  as  an  illumination,  and  that  illumination  would 
render  him  whole."34  However,  in  Berlin  Fibich,  too,  suffers  homesickness,  which  "had 
nothing  to  do  with  any  home  that  he  had  ever  known."35  Finally  Hartmann  and  Fibich  — 
displaced  persons,  mystified  husbands,  and  disappointed  fathers  —  come  to  accept  their 
lesser  lives,  the  cards  they  were  dealt.  There  is  no  true  life  elsewhere,  Brookner  implies, 
no  fulfilling  revelation,  except  in  imagination.  We  are  all  homesick  strangers  in  a  strange 
land,  trying  to  come  through.  England,  that  lesser  land,  that  failed  vision,  is  all. 

Latecomers  is  narrated  in  a  voice  that  hovers  above  its  characters,  commenting  on  their 
deficiencies  and  their  limited  perceptions,  but  not  without  love,  in  the  imperial  manner 
of  Jane  Austen.  Here  Brookner  broods  upon  Mrs.  Hartmann:  "She  was  growing  old 
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unevenly,  as  most  people  do;  as  she  was  not  in  the  habit  of  comparing  herself  with  anyone 
else,  she  had  no  notion  that  her  dilemma  could  in  any  way  be  universal."36  Anita  Brookner 
knows  that  the  universal  is  configured  in  the  ephemeral,  that  the  world  can  be  discovered 
in  a  grain  of  sand.  In  describing  the  long,  often  trivial  but  moving,  even  noble  lives  of  her 
two  central  characters,  Hartmann  and  Fibich,  she  has  demonstrated  more  than  their  abili- 
ties to  muddle  through.  Latecomers  shows  us  authentic  examples  of  English  heroism  and 
humane  survival. 

The  Fifth  Child,  a  recent  novel  by  Doris  Lessing,  is  an  artful  and  disturbing  parable  of  the 
decline  and  fall  of  an  English  ideal  of  civility  and  family  happiness.  Lessing's  dystopia 
has  been  compared  with  Orwell's  1984,  for  both  novels  raise  the  specter  of  a  bleak  future 
for  England.  Orwell  predicted  fascist  control,  and  Lessing  envisions  "wilding"  street 
gangs  who  inherit  the  empire.  However,  Conrad's  Heart  of  Darkness  is  the  better  generic 
comparison.  Both  Lessing's  and  Conrad's  works  are  novellas,  a  mode  in  which  actions 
and  implications  are  tightened  with  an  extra  turn  of  the  screw;  in  each,  a  single,  unrelent- 
ing plot  line  rivets  our  attention.  Though  Lessing's  characters  seldom  leave  home,  they, 
too,  travel  up  a  Congo  of  consciousness  and  encounter  "the  horror":  a  revelation  of  hu- 
man bestiality.  Worst  luck,  Lessing's  heroine,  Harriet  Lovatt,  cannot  leave  the  wilds  of 
her  metaphoric  Africa  and  return  to  the  ordered  world,  however  precarious,  of  London  to 
tell  her  startling  tale  to  upright  citizens,  as  does  Conrad's  Marlow.  England  is  the  center 
of  Lessing's  heart  of  darkness,  the  diseased  heart  of  all  that  has  ceased  to  matter  in  British 
civilization.  Written  with  rare  inventiveness  and  grace.  The  Fifth  Child  is  the  novelistic 
equivalent  of  Yeats's  prophetic  personification:  "And  what  rough  beast,  its  hour  come 
round  at  last,  /  Slouches  towards  Bethlehem  to  be  born?"37  Now  we  know.  That  rough 
beast  is  a  child  who  makes  English  men  and  women  hostages  to  bad  fortune. 

Harriet  and  David  Lovatt  are  more  like  an  idyllic  couple  out  of  a  Dickens  novel  than 
products  of  swinging  England  in  the  era  of  the  sexual  revolution.  Larkin  treats  this  period 
with  wry  whimsy  in  "Annus  Mirabilis": 

Sexual  intercourse  began 

In  nineteen  sixty-three 

(Which  was  rather  late  for  me)  — 

Between  the  end  of  the  Chatterley  ban 

And  the  Beatles'  first  LP.38 

Like  Larkin,  Harriet  and  David  missed  the  sexual  revolution.  Their  conservative  sexual 
values  —  he  sought  lasting  love  and  she  was  a  virgin  who  wanted  only  to  marry  and  have 
children  —  make  them  "freaks  and  oddballs"  among  their  peers,  but  join  them  in  a  com- 
mon purpose.39  They  seek,  above  all,  happiness.  With  the  help  of  his  rich  father,  they  buy 
a  large  Victorian  house.  There,  in  the  bedroom,  where  they  make  love  the  first  time  they 
are  alone,  the  newly  weds  enter  a  realm  more  mysterious  than  they  can  understand  "Now 
the  room  was  quite  dark,  it  looked  vast,  like  a  black  cave  that  had  no  end.  A  branch 
scraped  across  a  wall  somewhere  close.  There  was  a  smell  of  cold  rainy  earth  and  sex."40 
The  pursuit  of  happiness,  even  in  marriage  and  the  family,  can,  like  any  quest,  carry  you 
to  an  undiscovered  country  from  which  you  may  not  return. 

In  vowing  to  have  many  children,  Harriet  and  David  act  on  faith  that  all's  right  with  the 
world.  They  deny  the  darker  side  of  social,  familial,  and  human  reality.  However,  the 
"black  cave"  of  their  bedroom  is  their  metaphoric  passage  to  a  dangerous  realm,  a  plunge 
into  the  id,  a  retreat  to  another,  more  primitive  era;  it  is  Lessing's  mysterious  Congo. 
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At  first  all  is  well.  David  and  Harriet  believe  they  are  living  the  family  life  that  others 
really  wish  to  live.  They  gather  large  groups  of  family  and  friends  for  holiday  celebra- 
tions. Their  love  is  strong  and  their  children,  one  after  another,  are  beautiful.  "Happi- 
ness. A  happy  family.  The  Lovatts  were  a  happy  family.  It  was  what  they  had  chosen  and 
what  they  deserved."  This,  then,  is  clearly  a  parable,  on  one  level,  of  the  British  Ascend- 
ancy attainments.  The  Lovatts'  drive  for  family  happiness  is  their  way  to  insulate  them- 
selves from  a  threatening  world.  "Outside  this  fortunate  place,  their  family  beat  and  bat- 
tered the  storms  of  the  world.  The  easy  good  times  had  utterly  gone."41  England  was  slip- 
ping. Youth  gangs  roam  the  lethal  streets,  while  the  Lovatts  nurture  their  babies  inside 
their  fortress  home. 

With  Harriet's  fifth  pregnancy,  all  is  changed.  Even  in  the  womb,  the  baby  was  differ- 
ent from  her  early  pregnancies,  stronger  and  angrier,  causing  Harriet  pain,  but  she  could 
not  convince  anyone  that  she  was  going  through  anything  abnormal.  (The  proper  world 
blinds  itself  to  disturbing  visions.)  When  Ben  was  born,  "he  did  not  look  like  a  baby  at 
all.  He  had  a  heavy-shouldered  hunched  look,  as  if  he  were  crouching  there  as  he  lay."  To 
his  mother,  he  seemed  "like  a  troll,  or  a  goblin  or  something."  Perhaps  a  "neanderthal 
baby."42  As  he  grew,  Ben  had  to  be  kept  in  his  room,  door  locked  and  windows  barred,  so 
he  would  not  kill  animals  and  attack  the  other  Lovatt  children. 

After  a  few  years  Ben  grew  impossible  to  live  with.  The  Lovatts  then  decided  to  send 
him  to  an  institution,  where  he  would  be  drugged  into  passivity  until  he  died.  "'It's  either 
him  or  us,'  said  David  to  Harriet."  David  thought  Ben  "just  dropped  in  from  Mars,"  dis- 
missing his  son  from  the  Lovatt  and  human  families.  After  Ben  was  taken  away,  "the 
family  expanded  like  paper  flowers  in  water."43  But  Harriet  would  not  abandon  Ben  —  she 
gave  birth  to  him,  however  alien  he  may  be  —  so  she  brought  him  back  home  from  the 
place  where  he  had  been  bound  and  drugged  into  submission.  The  rest  of  the  novel  works 
out  the  frightening  implications  of  Ben's  presence,  like  a  lethal  virus.  This  formerly 
happy  family  gradually  contracts,  like  paper  flowers  set  afire. 

Finally  David  and  Harriet  agree  that  Ben  is  a  creature  from  another  time.  "Ben  makes 
you  think  [of]  all  those  different  people  who  lived  on  the  earth  once  —  they  must  be  in  us 
somewhere."  Such  creatures  are  not  noticed  because  normal  people,  muddling  through, 
do  not  want  to  see  them.  Harriet  tells  David  they  are  being  punished  for  pursuing  happi- 
ness. "For  thinking  we  could  be  happy.  Happy  because  we  decided  we  should  be."44  Less- 
ing's  characters,  like  Brookner's,  are  set  in  a  narrow,  domestic  world,  but  they,  too, 
reverberate  with  implications. 

By  the  time  Ben  is  in  his  early  teens  he  is  the  leader  of  a  youth  gang,  one  of  the  vandals 
from  whom  the  Lovatts  thought  family  life  might  protect  them. 

Harriet  watched  Ben  with  his  followers  and  tried  to  image  him  among  a  group  of  his 
own  kind,  squatting  in  the  mouth  of  a  cave  around  a  roaring  fire.  Or  a  settlement  of 
huts  in  a  thick  forest?  No,  Ben's  people  were  at  home  under  the  earth,  she  was  sure, 
deep  underground  in  black  caverns  lit  by  torches  —  that  was  more  like  it.45 

The  Fifth  Child  is  Lessing's  parable  of  recognition  about  the  dark  and  feral  life  that  lives 
in  us  and  beneath  our  precarious  civilization.  Ben  is  a  reminder  of  a  dark  past,  a  portent  of 
an  even  darker  future.  England  is  threatened  by  the  atavistic  forces  its  pretenses  to  civility 
have  supposedly  suppressed.  The  Lovatts'  Utopian  vision  of  a  family  bound  by  love  turns 
into  Lessing's  dystopia  of  a  doomed,  hate-ridden  England. 

David  Lodge's  novel  Nice  Work  —  as  marvelously  comic  as  Brookner's  Latecomers  is 
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stylishly  poignant,  or  Lessing's  The  Fifth  Child  is  artfully  bleak,  or  le  Carre's  The  Russia 
House  is  revealing  on  the  condition  of  England  —  displays  an  England  at  twilight,  the  sun 
setting  on  the  last  days  of  empire,  while  PM  Thatcher  presides  over  the  dismantling  of  the 
nation's  educational  institutions  and  the  deterioration  of  its  industrial  base.  We  are  in 
Larkin  country,  all  "concrete  and  tyres,"  north  of  London,  where  industries  rot  and  the 
English  character  cracks,  its  citizens  barely  buoyed  by  the  dole  and  drugs.  Lodge's  repre- 
sentative English  man  and  woman  —  a  no-nonsense  plant  manager  and  a  feminist 
teacher  —  are  the  objects  of  his  withering  satire;  however,  they  turn  out  to  be  more  than 
types.  Indeed,  like  le  Carre's  brashly  heroic  publisher  or  Brookner's  quietly  heroic  greet- 
ing card  manufacturers  or  Lessing's  brave  mother,  Lodge's  hero  and  heroine  become 
characters  who  rise  to  the  occasion:  Britain's  economic-political  blitz.  England,  too,  in 
Lodge's  certain  and  compassionate  hands,  turns  out  better  than  we  expect  when  we  begin 
reading  Nice  Work  and  see  how  low  England  has  fallen.  Finally  Lodge  also  seems  to  say, 
to  convince  us,  "Look!  We  [too]  have  come  through! " 

The  novel  is  set  in  1986,  in  Rummidge,  another  Birmingham,  a  manufacturing  city  of 
the  English  Midlands,  an  industrial  center  now  fallen  on  hard  times.  Lodge  has  taught 
literature  at  the  University  of  Birmingham,  so  he  knows  both  industry  and  academe,  the 
two  cultures  that  show  England  on  the  skids;  he  maps  the  foul-smelling  English  heartland, 
where  his  characters  slog  through  their  disappointed  lives.  Vic  Wilcox,  a  short,  middle- 
aged,  practical,  politically-Conservative  managing  director  of  an  engineering  firm,  repre- 
sents industry;  Robyn  Penrose,  a  young,  attractive,  clever,  impractical,  poststructuralist 
literary  critic  and  feminist  instructor  at  Rummidge  University,  represents  higher  educa- 
tion. An  improbable  but  effective  plot  device  brings  together  these  representative  figures 
from  different  Englands.  As  part  of  Industry  Year,  Robyn  is  assigned  as  Vic's  "shadow," 
to  follow  him  about  his  factory  one  day  a  week.  Their  brief  encounter  results  in  a  crisis 
in  each  of  their  lives  and  provides  an  epiphany  for  Lodge's  reflections  on  the  state  of 
the  nation. 

Robyn  has  written  a  book  on  England's  industrial  novels  of  the  eighteen  thirties  and 
forties,  what  has  been  called,  she  explains  to  her  class,  '"Condition  of  England  Novels,' 
because  they  addressed  themselves  directly  to  the  state  of  the  nation."46  Nice  Work,  of 
course,  is  just  that,  for  the  nineteen  eighties.  However,  despite  his  serious  intent,  Lodge  is 
playful  with  Vic  and  Robyn,  even  with  England,  in  this  reassuringly  old-fashioned  novel. 
(Plot  shapes  character;  the  omniscient  author  holds  all  the  cards  and  plays  them,  timing 
his  final  trump  for  optimum  effect.) 

Nice  Work,  Lodge's  most  effective  work,  possesses  greater  looniness  and  higher  seri- 
ousness than  any  of  his  previous  fictions.  Lodge's  Changing  Places  (1975)  was  an  aca- 
demic novel  that  juxtaposed  the  adventures  of  two  teachers:  in  1969,  a  year  of  student 
demonstrations,  a  Rummidge  don,  Philip  Swallow,  went  to  California  to  teach  at  Euphoric 
State,  trading  jobs  —  and  eventually  wives  —  with  an  American  hustler  academic,  Morris 
Zapp,  who  came  to  teach  at  Rummidge.  In  Small  World  (1984),  Lodge  brought  professors 
Swallow  and  Zapp  together  again  —  they  are  joined  by  a  large  cast  of  eccentrics,  self- 
promoters,  seducers,  cutpurses,  knaves,  and  tarts,  academics  all  —  at  various  literary 
conferences  held  in  exotic  spots  around  the  world,  their  expenses  and  dalliances  under- 
written by  generous  universities.  In  Nice  Work,  Swallow,  Robyn's  department  chair,  and 
Zapp,  who  visits  Rummidge  for  a  lecture,  appear  again  in  cameo-comic  roles,  but  Lodge 
wants  to  do  more  in  this  novel  than  set  still  another  blaze  in  the  diminishing  groves  of 
academe.  Nice  Work  combine  two  modes  —  the  industrial  with  the  academic  novel  —  and 
goes  further,  to  the  heart  of  England  as  image  and  idea. 
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Both  Vic  and  Robyn  are  paralyzed  in  their  narrow  worlds.  Vic  is  weighed  by  worries, 
stifled  by  work  pressures  and  responsibilities  for  his  family,  along  with  a  pretentious 
house  with  four  baths.  One  son,  a  layabout,  is  on  the  dole.  With  their  greedy  daughter. 
Vic's  bored  wife  shops  until  she  cannot  drop  off  to  sleep  without  Valium.  Vic  believes  the 
country  is  going  to  the  dogs.  His  only  moments  of  pleasure  occur  when  he  drives  to  work 
in  his  company  car,  a  Jaguar  V 12,  insulated  and  isolated,  listening  to  romantic  female 
singers.  Robyn  sees  him  as  another  Gradgrind,  the  fierce  man  of  facts  from  Dickens's 
Hard  Times,  but  there  is  more  to  Vic  than  that.  Robyn,  equally  detached,  is  a  militant 
poststructuralist  and  feminist  theorist,  a  "semiotic  materialist,"  as  she  puts  it.  There  is  no 
"reality,"  she  tells  her  students;  for  everything  is  the  creation  of  language,  or  "text."4" 
Despite  her  research,  she  knows  nothing  about  industry  —  "What  exactly  is  a  foundry?" 
she  asks  an  amazed  Vic  —  or,  indeed,  much  about  how  the  real  world  works. 4*  "Of  course 
she  was  aware,  cognitively,  that  there  was  a  life  outside  universities,  but  she  knew  nothing 
about  it."49  Robyn  sustains  a  bland  relationship  with  Charles,  another  academic  poststruc- 
turalist. They  relate  through  nonpenetration  sex,  "for  reasons  both  ideological  and  practi- 
cal. Feminist  theory  approved,  and  it  solved  the  problem  of  contraception."5"  Lodge 
handles  her  with  a  saber-slash  precision  worthy  of  Evelyn  Waugh. 

Robyn  generally  favors  loose  dark  clothes,  made  of  natural  fibres,  that  do  not  make 
her  body  into  an  object  of  sexual  attention.  The  way  they  are  cut  also  disguises  her 
smallish  breasts  and  widish  hips  while  making  the  most  of  her  height:  thus  are  ideol- 
ogy and  vanity  equally  satisfied.51 

However,  Lodge  is  neither  so  bitter  nor  so  sentimental  as  was  Waugh.  Though  both  au- 
thors are  Catholic  satirists,  Waugh's  representative  characters  repudiate  the  world,  par- 
ticularly in  Brideshead  Revisited,  while  Lodge's  most  interesting  characters  seek 
honorable  ways  to  live  in  it.  Waugh  wished  to  transcend  England;  Lodge  seeks  ways  to 
redeem  it. 

By  changing  places  Robyn  and  Vic  not  only  reveal  their  limitations  —  if  Robyn  does  not 
know  the  ways  of  the  world,  Vic  is  unaware,  cognitively,  of  the  implications  of  "texts," 
which  Robyn  cheerily  explains  —  they  also  grow,  learn  from  each  other,  come  through. 
As  Vic's  "shadow,"  Robyn  assumes  an  alternate  identity,  gains  passage  into  the  real 
world.  "She  led  a  double  life  these  days,  and  felt  herself  to  be  a  more  interesting  and 
complex  person  because  of  it."52  Vic  teaches  her  how  the  nonacademic  world  assigns 
grades  on  the  basis  of  who  pays. 

As  it  turns  out,  Vic  pays  in  his  relationship  with  Robyn.  After  their  brief  affair  in 
Frankfurt,  where  she  helps  him  close  a  business  deal  before  they  go  to  bed,  he  falls,  like  a 
stricken  schoolboy,  in  love.  "There's  no  such  thing,"  she  coolly  explains  to  Vic.  "It's  a 
rhetorical  device.  It's  a  bourgeois  fallacy."53  However,  Vic  does  leave  his  mark  on  her; 
after  meeting  Vic  and  touring  his  hellish  but  dynamic  world,  Robyn  will  never  again  be  an 
ivy-towered  Rapunzel,  viewing  the  world  as  a  pattern  of  mere  "texts."  By  the  end  of  Nice 
Work  Vic  and  Robyn  have  become  coconspirators  in  the  effort  to  renew  their  lives  and  to 
reaffirm  their  covenant  with  England. 

Before  they  joined  forces,  Vic  and  Robyn  defended  themselves  and  their  separate  Eng- 
lands.  Robyn:  "Give  me  the  University,  with  all  its  faults,  any  day."  Vic:  "It's  nice  work  if 
you  can  get  it."54  However,  with  the  contrivance  of  Lodge's  charmingly  high-handed  plot- 
ting, at  the  end  of  the  day,  as  they  say  in  the  British  Isles,  both  Robyn  and  Vic  get  "nice 
work."  Vic,  fired  from  his  company  after  a  merger,  revives  his  marriage  and  opens  a 
small  business,  partially  financed  with  money  invested  by  Robyn,  who  has  come  into  an 
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inheritance.  With  her  found  money,  Robyn  is  able  to  reject  a  job  offer  from  Maurice  Zapp 
to  teach  in  California;  she  will  stick  with  England,  sink  or  swim,  driven  by  an  egalitarian 
vision  of  the  fusion  of  England's  two  cultures  within  the  red-brick  university  at  Rum- 
midge.  In  Nice  Work  David  Lodge  has  composed  a  worthy  work,  a  deft  parable  of  Eng- 
land's coming  through. 

Robyn,  analyzing  England's  industrial  novels  —  Dickens's  Hard  Times,  Disraeli's 
Sybil,  Mrs.  Gaskell's  Mary  Barton  and  North  and  South,  Charlotte  Bronte's  Shirley, 
George  Eliot's  Felix  Holt  —  tells  her  class  that  "all  the  Victorian  novelist  could  offer  as  a 
solution  to  the  problems  of  industrial  capitalism  were:  a  legacy,  a  marriage,  emigrations 
or  death."55  In  offering  similar  options  to  conclude  his  industrial  novel,  Lodge  both  places 
his  work  in  a  formal  tradition  of  English  realistic  industrial  fiction  and  calls  attention  to 
the  artifice  of  his  "text."  Thus,  he  gives  the  world  views  of  both  — Vic,  man  of  fact,  and 
Robyn,  woman  of  imaginative  interpretations  —  their  due.  Nice  Work,  then,  is  both  a  self- 
referential  artifact  —  a  novel  about  the  making  of  novels  —  and  a  realistic  representation 
of  what  Trollope  called  "the  way  we  live  now"  in  England. 

Lodge's  novel  Out  of  the  Shelter  (1970,  revised  1985)  focuses  upon  the  year  in  which 
England  began  to  change  into  what  it  has  since  become,  a  second-rate  power  that  exploits 
American  pop  culture  (the  Beatles)  or  feeds  upon  the  innards  of  its  own  rich  cultural  his- 
tory (those  end-of-empire  plays  by  Harold  Pinter,  John  Osborne,  and  others;  those  Mas- 
terpiece Theatre  series,  which  mix  nostalgia  with  self-parody).  In  1951,  as  Lodge  notes, 
the  British  went  from  austerity  to  affluence,  from  Attlee  to  Churchill,  from  triumphant 
independence  to  groveling  dependence  on  America:  during  the  Korean  War,  Britain  was 
forced  into  an  economically  destructive  arms  race  to  satisfy  America's  Cold  War  passion 
to  thwart  Communism.  Burgess  and  MacLean  defected,  betraying  England  for  Russia, 
revealing  the  lesion  at  the  heart  of  the  Oxbridge  establishment. 

This,  too,  is  a  novel  about  changing  places.  Lodge's  hero,  Timothy  Young,  age  sixteen, 
leaves  England  in  1951  to  visit  his  sister,  Kate,  who  works  for  the  American  army  occupa- 
tion forces  in  Heidelberg.  Based  upon  a  similar  journey  Lodge  made  in  that  year,  at  that 
age,  to  visit  his  aunt  in  Heidelberg,  Out  of  the  Shelter  is  part  autobiography  and  part  para- 
ble on  the  condition  of  England,  past  and  present.  (Formally  it  combines,  Lodge  notes, 
the  bildungsroman,  or  coming-of-age  novel,  with  the  Jamesian  "international"  novel.)56 
War  had  made  Lodge's  generation  work  centered,  cautious,  and  distrustful  of  the  world. 
However,  his  "encounter  with  the  American  expatriate  community  in  Germany  in  1951 " 
granted  him  "a  privileged  foretaste  of  the  hedonistic,  materialistic  good  life  that  the  Brit- 
ish, and  most  of  the  other  developed  or  developing  nations  of  the  world,  would  soon  aspire 
to  and  in  some  measure  enjoy."  All  of  which  raised  the  crucial  question:  "Is  this  a  new 
freedom  for  man,  or  a  new  enslavement?"57  A  bit  of  both,  actually. 

Coming  of  age  during  the  blitz,  young  Tim  held,  like  a  grail  in  his  mind,  an  idealized 
vision  of  England,  honorable  and  heroic,  and  envisioned  the  postwar  world  as  heaven  on 
earth,  just  as  the  song  on  the  wireless  promised. 

There'll  be  bluebirds  over 
The  white  cliffs  of  Dover, 
Tomorrow,  just  you  wait  and  see. 
There'll  be  love  and  laughter, 
And  peace  ever  after, 
Tomorrow,  when  the  world  is  free.58 
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He  will  learn,  however,  that  the  war  contained  more  moral  ambiguities  than  he  had  imag- 
ined, particularly  the  moral  implications  which  surround  the  British  saturation  bombings 
of  German  cities.  He  will  experience  the  grinding  postwar  privation  that  made  many 
Englishmen  wonder  just  who  won  the  war.  He  will  root  in  London's  dark  cracks:  his 
home  ground,  southeast  London,  "its  soiled,  worn  textures  of  brick  and  stone,  its  low, 
irregular  skyline,  its  odours  of  breweries  and  vegetables  and  tanneries.  .  .  .  The  predomi- 
nant colours  were  black,  brown  and  a  dirty  cream.  Guinness  tints."59  He  will  even  dis- 
cover, crossing  the  Channel  on  his  journey  to  Germany,  that  the  cliffs  of  Dover  were  dirty, 
patrolled  not  by  bluebirds  but  by  scavenging  sea  gulls. 

In  Heidelberg,  a  city  untouched  by  bombing,  Tim  enters  the  world  of  imperial  Amer- 
ica. Food  —  hamburgers,  fried  chicken,  banana  splits  —  is  plentiful  for  the  occupation 
forces.  His  PX  card  was  "like  a  talisman  of  magical  powers  that  admitted  him  to  a  world 
of  privilege  and  pleasure."60  A  "childish"  world,  perhaps,  "but  it  was  a  childhood  he  had 
never  known,  and  he  coveted  it  in  spite  of  himself."61  Kate's  circle  of  friends  were,  like  the 
characters  in  The  Sun  Also  Rises,  seeking  distraction  in  a  ravaged,  postwar  Europe,  mak- 
ing it  their  playground.  Only  a  former  GI,  a  conscientious  objector,  tells  Tim  about  a 
darker  Europe:  saturation  bombing,  evident  on  a  trip  to  Frankfurt,  and  Auschwitz.  In 
Germany  Tim  realizes  that  there  was  more  than  he  had  ever  dreamed  in  his  tight-little- 
island,  English  philosophy.  "Everything  seemed  so  strange  and  new  to  him  here,  every- 
one seemed  to  live  by  notions  so  different  from  those  that  obtained  at  home,  that  almost 
anything  was  imaginable."62 

This  coming-of-age  novel  climaxes,  so  to  speak,  in  a  touching,  seriocomic,  nonpene- 
trating sexual  encounter  between  Tim  and  Gloria,  an  American  teenager,  on  a  boat  party. 
They  exchange  more  than  amazed  touch.  He  tries  to  tell  Gloria,  who  is  "sort  of  Jewish," 
about  the  horrors  of  World  War  II.  She  in  turn  tries  to  get  Tim  to  let  go,  be  guided  by  his 
feelings,  and  not  worry  everything  all  the  time.  After  tentative  sex  with  Gloria,  Tim  felt 
lucky.  "But  luck  seemed  too  trivial  a  word  for  the  occasion.  He  felt  it  rather  as  a  kind  of 
dark  grace  that  was  granted  to  those  who  took  the  plunge  into  experience."63  Their  brief 
fling  foreshadows  Vic  and  Robyn's  single  night  of  passion  in  Nice  Work;  Lodge's  charac- 
ters come  from  different  worlds,  meet  on  neutral  grounds,  come  to  know  each  other 
through  language  and  touch,  come  of  age,  come  through.  The  rest  of  Out  of  the  Shelter  is 
marred  by  overplotting  and  thematic  underlining,  but  Tim's  rite  of  passage,  his  prepara- 
tion for  return  to  a  transformed  England,  is  memorably  made.  In  Nice  Work  and  Out  of  the 
Shelter,  David  Lodge  codifies  his  generational  heritage:  luck  for  one's  good  fortune,  a 
memory  of  others'  devastated  lives,  an  imagination  of  disaster,  and  a  commitment  to  a 
reduced  but  resilient  England  of  the  mind. 

Henry  James  thought  it  "a  complex  fate,  being  an  American."64  For  Larkin,  le  Carre, 
Brookner,  Lessing,  and  Lodge,  England  is  an  equally  ambiguous  inheritance.  Neither 
what  it  once  was,  nor  what  it  should  be,  England,  nevertheless,  is  there,  a  diminished  but 
undaunted  landscape  of  the  imagination.  In  "Englands  of  the  Mind"  —  a  lecture  on  Ted 
Hughes,  Geoffrey  Hill,  and  Philip  Larkin  —  Seamus  Heaney  sees  these  British  poets 
expressing  "defensive  love  of  their  territory"  in  a  new  regionalism.65 

I  think  that  sense  of  an  ending  has  driven  all  three  of  these  writers  into  a  kind  of  piety 
towards  their  local  origins,  has  made  them  look  in,  rather  than  up,  to  England.  The 
loss  of  imperial  power,  the  failure  of  economic  nerve,  the  diminished  influence  of 
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Britain  inside  Europe,  all  this  has  led  to  a  new  sense  of  the  shires,  a  new  valuing  of  the 
native  English  experience.66 

The  novelists  here  examined  are  less  shire  centered;  their  fictions  range  within  and  be- 
yond the  borders  of  England,  with  particular  concern  for  those  nations  which  shaped 
England's  fate  during  World  War  II:  Germany,  America,  and  Russia.  However,  le  Carre, 
Brookner,  Lessing,  and  Lodge  imagine  richly  specific  Englands;  they  revalue  the  native 
English  experience  in  inventive  fictional  designs.  So  Kenner  is  wrong;  a  meritorious  and 
defiantly-English  literature  —  self-conscious  about  the  literature  of  place  and  the  place  of 
literature  —  is  still  written.  No  one  expresses  it  better  —  better  preserves  in  words  what  is 
eroding  in  fact  —  than  Philip  Larkin,  in  "Going,  Going."  He  mourns  not  only  the  passing 
of  pastoral  England,  but  also  the  loss  of  an  ancient  vision  of  England.  "Agriculture,"  in 
the  words  of  G.  M.  Trevelyan,  "is  not  one  industry  among  many,  but  is  a  way  of  life, 
unique  and  irreplaceable  in  its  human  and  spiritual  values."67  In  this  poem  Larkin  seeks  a 
saving  remnant,  beyond  such  a  devastating  loss. 

I  thought  it  would  last  my  time  — 
The  sense  that,  beyond  the  town, 
There  would  always  be  fields  and  farms, 
Where  the  village  louts  could  climb 
Such  trees  as  were  not  cut  down  .  .  . 

It  seems,  just  now, 
To  be  happening  so  very  fast; 
Despite  all  the  land  left  free 
For  the  first  time  I  feel  somehow 
That  it  isn't  going  to  last, 

That  before  I  snuff  it,  the  whole 
Boiling  will  be  bricked  in 
Except  for  the  tourist  parts  — 
First  slum  of  Europe:  a  role 
It  won't  be  so  hard  to  win, 
With  a  cast  of  crooks  and  tarts. 

And  that  will  be  England  gone, 
The  shadows,  the  meadows,  the  lanes, 
The  guildhalls,  the  carved  choirs. 
There'll  be  books;  it  will  linger  on 
In  galleries;  but  all  that  remains 
For  us  will  be  concrete  and  tyres.68 

At  the  least,  as  we  here  see,  there  will  be  worthy  books  on  the  critical,  if  not  terminal, 
condition  of  England. ^ 
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